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CHAP.  I.  ' 

Of  Animals  of  the  Hare  Kind* 

Ha V I N G defcribed  in  the  laft  chapter  ft 
tribe  of  minute,  fierce,  rapacious  animals, 
I come  now  to  a race  of  minute  animals,  of  a 
more  harmlefs  and  gentle  kind,  that,  without 
being  enemies  to  any,  are  preyed  upon  by  all. 
As  Nature  has  fitted  the  former  for  hoftility, 
fo  it  has  entirely  form'ed  the  latter  for  evafion  j 
and  as  the  one  kind  fubfift  by  their  courage 
and  aftivity,  fo  the  other  find  fafety  from  their 
fwiftnefs  and  their  fears.  The  Hare  is  the 
fwifteft  animal  in  the  world  for  the  time  it  con- 
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tinues ; and  few  quadrupedes  can  overtake  even 
the  rabbit  when  it  has  but  a fliort  way  to  run. 
To  this  clafs  alfo  we  may  add  the  fquirrel,  fome- 
what  refembling  the  hare  and  rabbit  in  its  form 
and  nature,  and  equally  pretty,  inoffenfive,  and 
pleafing. 

If  we  were  methodically  to  diflinguifh  animals 
of  the  hare  kind  from  all  others,  we  might  fay 
that  they  have  but  two  cutting  teeth  above 
and  two  below,  that  they  are  covered  with  a 
foft  downy  fur,  and  that  they  have  a bufhy  tail. 
The  combination  of  thefe  marks  might  per- 
haps diftinguifh  them  tolerably  well  j whether 
from  the  rat,  the  beaver,  the  otter,  or  any  other  • 
moft  nearly  approaching  in  form.  But,  as  I 
have  declined  all  method  -that  rather  tends  to 
embarrafs  hiftory  than  enlighten  it,  I am  con- 
tented to  clafs  thefe  animals  together  for  no 
very  precife  reafon,  but  becaufe  I find  a general 
refemblance  between  them  in  their  natural  ha- 
bits, and  in  the  ftiape  of  their  heads  and  body. 

I call  a fquirrel  an  animal  of  the  hare  kind, 
becaufe  i,t  is  fomething  like  a hare.  I call  the 
Paca  of  the  fame  kind,  merely  becaufe  it  is 
more  like  a rabbit  than  any  other  animal  I 
know  of.  In  fliort,  it  is  fit  to  erejSf  fome  parti- 
cular ftandard  in  the  imagination  of  the  reader, 
to  refer  him  to  fome  animal  that  he  knows,  in 
order  to  diredl  hfin  in  conceiving  the  figure  of  ^ 
fuch  as  he  does  not  know.  Still,  however,  he 
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ihould  be  apprized  that  his  knowledge  will  be 
'defedlive  without  an  examination  of  each  par- 
ticular fpecies ; and  that  faying  an  animal  is  of 
this  or  that  particular  kind  is  but  a very  trifling 
part  of  its  hiftory. 

Animals,  of  the  hare  kind,  like  all  others  that 
feed  entirely  upon  vegetables,  are  inoffenfive 
and  timorous.  As  Nature  furnilhes  them  with 
a mofl:  abiuidant  fupply,  they  have  not  that  ra- 
pacity after  food  remarkable  in  fuch  as  are  often. 
Ifinted  in  their  proviflon.  They  are  extremely 
a6live  and  amazingly  fwift,  to  which  tliey  chiefly 
owe  their  proteftion ; for  being  the  prey  of 
every  voracious  animal,  they  are  incelTantly  pur- 
fued.  The  hare,  the  rabbit,  and  the  fquirrel,  are 
placed  by  Pyerius,  in  his  T reatife  of  Ruminating 
Animals,  among  the  number  of  thofe  that  chew 
the  cud ; but  how  far  this  may  be  true  I will 
not  pretend  to  determine.  Certain  it  is  that 
their  lips  continually  move  whether  fleeping  or 
waking.  Neverthelefs,  they  chew  t^eir  meat 
very  much  before  they  fwallow  it,  and  for  that 
reafon  I fliould  fuppofe  that  it  does  not  want  a 
fecond  maftication.  All  thefe  animals  ufe  their 
fore-paws  like  hands ; they  are  remarkably  fala- 
cious,  and  are  furniflied  by  Nature  with  more 
ample  powers  than  mofl:  others  for  the  bufl- 
nefs  of  propagation.  They  are  fo  very  pro- 
lific, that  were  they  not  thinned  by  th&.confl:ant 
depredations  made  upon  them  by  mofl:  other 
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animals,  they  would  quickly  over-run  the 
earth. 

Of  .all  thefe  the  hare  is  the  largefV,  the  moft 
-perfecuted,  and  the  moft  timorous ; all  its  muf- 
cles  are  formed  for  fwiftnefs ; and  all  its  fenfes 
feem  only  given  to  diredl  its  flight.  It  has 
very  large  prominent  eyes,  placed  backwards 
in  its  head,  fo  that  it  can  almoft  fee  behind  it 
as  it  runs-  Thefe  are  never  wholly  clofed ; 
but  as  the  animal  is  continually  upon  the  watch, 
it  fleeps  with  them  open.  The  ears  are  ftill 
more  remarkable  for  their  fize ; they  are  move- 
able,  and  capable  of  being  diredled  to  every 
quarter  j fo  that  the  fmalleft  founds  are  readily 
received,  and  the  animal’s  motions  diredled  ac- 
cordingly. The  mufcles  of  the  body  are  very 
ftrong,  and  without  fat,  fo  that  it  may  be  faid 
to  carry  no  fuperfluous  burthen  of  flefh  about  it; 
the  hinder  feet  are  longer  than  the  fore,  which 
ftill  adds  to  the  rapidity  of  its  motions ; and 
almoft;  all  animals  that  are  remarkable  for  their 
fpecd,  except  the  horfe,  are  formed  in  the  fame 
manner. 

An  animal  fo  well  formed  for  a life  of  efcape 
might  be  fuppofed  to  enjoy  a ftate  of  tolerable 
fecurity ; but  as  every  rapacious  creature  is  its 
enemy,  it  but  very  feldom  lives  out  its  natural 
term.  Dogs  of  all  kinds  purfue  it  by  inftindf, 
and  follow  the  hare  more  eagerly  than  any 
other  animal.  The  cat  and  the  weafel  kinds 
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are  continually  lying  in  ambufh,  and  pratSlifing 
all  their  little  arts  to  feize  it;  birds  of  prey 
are  ftill  more  dangerous  enemies,  as  againft 
them  no  fwiftnefs  can  avail,  nor  retreat  fecure 
but  man,  an  enemy  far  more  powerful  than 
all,  prefers  its  flelh  to  that  of  other  animals, 
and  deftroys  greater  numbers  than  all  tlie  reft. 
Thus  purfued  and  perfecuted  on  every  fide, 
the  race  would  long  fince  have  been  totally  ex- 
tirpated, did  it  not  find  a refource  in  its  amazing 
fertility. 

The  hare  multiplies  exceedingly ; it  is  in  a 
ftate  of  engendering  at  a few  months  old;  the 
females  go  with  young  but  tliirty  days,  and  ge-  ' 
nerally  bring  forth  three  or  four  at  a time  *. 
As  fben  as  they  have  produced  their  young  they 
are  again  ready  for  conception,  and  thus  do  not 
lofe  any  time  in  continuing  the  breed.  But 
they  are  in  another  refpedl  fitted  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  for  multiplying  their  kindj 
for  the  female,  from  the  conformation  of  her 
womb,  is  often  feen  to  bring  forth,  and  yet  to 
continue  pregnant  at  the  fame  time ; or,  ia 
other  words,  to  have  young  ones  of  different 
ages  in  her  womb  together.  Other  animals 
never  receive  the  male  when  pregnant,  but 
bring  forth  their  young  at  once.  But  it  is  fre- 
quently different  with  the  hare;  the  female 

* BufFon,  vol.  xiii.  p.  iz. 
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often,  though  already  impregnated,  admitting 
the  male,  and  thus  receiving  a fecond  impreg- 
nation. The  reafon  of  this  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftance  is,  that  the  womb  in  thefe  animals 
is  divided  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a double  organ,  one  fide  of  which 
may  be  filled  while  the  other  remains  empty. 
Thus  thefe  animals  may  be  feen  to  couple  at 
every  period  of  their  pregnancy,  and  even  while 
they  are  bringing  forth  young  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  another  brood. 

The  young  of  thefe  animals  are  brought  forth 
with  their  eyes  open,  and  the  dam  fuckles  them 
for  twenty  days,  after  which  they  leave  her,  and 
feck  out  for  themfelves  *.  From  this  we  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  education  thefe  animals  receive 
is  but  trifling,  and  the  family  connexion  but  of 
fhort  duration.  In  the  rapacious  kinds  ^he 
dam  leads  her  young  forth  for  months  together ; 
teaches  them  the  arts  of  rapine  j and,  although 
fh^  wants  milk  to  fupply  them,  yet  keeps  them 
under  her  care  until  they  are  able  to  hunt  for 
themfelves.  But  a long  comiexion  of  this  kind 
would  be  very  unneceflTary  as  well  as  dange- 
rous to  the  timid  animals  we  are  defcribing  j 
their  food  is  eafily  procured  j and  their  aflbci- 
ations,  inftead  of  proteblion,  would  only  expofe 
them  to  their  purfuers..  They  feldom,  how- 
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ever,  feparate  far  from  each  otlier,  or  from  the 
place  where  they  were  produced ; but  make 
each  a form  at  fome  diftance,  having  a predi- 
lection rather  for  the  place  than  each  other’s 
fociety.  They  feed  during  the  night  rather 
thaji  by  day,  chufing  the  moft  tender  blades  of 
grafs,  and  quenching  their  thirft  with  the  dew. 
They  live  alfo  upon  roots,  leaves,  fruits,  and 
corn,  and  prefer  fucli  plants  as  are  furnifhed 
with  a milky  juice.  They  alfo  ftrip  the  bark  of 
trees  during  the  winter,  there  being  fcarce  any 
that  they  will  not  feed  on,  except  the  lime  or 
the  alder.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  birch, 
pinks,  and  parfley.  When  they  are  kept  tame, 
they  are  fed  with  lettuce  and  other  garden  herbs  ; 
but  the  fleih  of  fuch  as  are  thus  brought  up  is 
always  indifferent. 

They  fleep  or  repofe  in  their' forms  by  day, 
and  may  be  faid  to  live  only  by  night  *.  It  is 
then  that  they ^ go  forth  to  feed  and  couple. 
They  do  not  pair,  however,  but  in  the  rutting 
fcafon,  which  bcgins  ill  February ; the  male  pur- 
fucs  and  difeovers  the  female  Cj  tho  fa  go/-ify  of 
its  nofe.  They  are  then  feen,  by  moon-light, 
playing,  (kipping,  and  purfuing  each  other  j but 
the  leaft  motion,  the  flighteff  breeze,  the  falling 
of  a leaf,  is  fuflicient  to  difturb  their  revels  •,  they 
inftantly  fly  off",  and  each  takes  a feparate  way. 


♦ BufFon,  vol.xiii.  p.  12. 
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As  their  limbs  are  made  for  running,  they 
eafily  outftrip  all  other  animals  in  the  beginning; 
and  could  they  prefcrve  their  fpced  it  would  be 
impoflible  to  overtake  them ; but  as  they  cxhauft 
their  ftrength  at  their  firft  efforts,  and  double 
back  to  the  place  they  were  flatted  from,  they 
are  more  eafily  taken  than  the  fox,  which  is  a 
much  flower  animal  than  they*  As  their  hind 
legs  are  longer  than  the  fore,  they  always  chufe 
to  run  up  hill,  by  which  tlie  fpeed  of  their  pur- 
fuers  is  dimlnifhed,  while  theirs  remains  the 
fame.  Their  motions  are  alfo  withcJut  any  noife, 
as  they  have  the  foie  of  the  foot  furnifhed  witli 
hair ; and  they  feem  the  only  animals  that  have 
hair  on  the  iufide  of  their  mouths. 

They  feldom  live  above  feven  or  eight  years 
at  the  utmoft ; they  come  to  their  full  perfedlion 
in  a year;  and  this,  multiplied  by  feven,  as  in 
other  animals,  gives  the  extent  of  their  lives 
It  is  faid,  however,  that  tire  females  live  longer 
than  the  males;  of  this  Mr.  Buffon  makes  a 
doubt ; but  I am  affured  that  it  |s.  fo- 
■ pofc  livoo,  in  cliTiIale,  in  folitudc  and. 
filence;.  and  they  feldom  are  heard  to  cry,  ex- 
cept when  tliey  are  feized  or  wounded.  Their 
voice  is  not  fo  fharp  as  the  note  of  fome  other 
animals,  but  more  nearly  approaching  that  of 
tlie  fqualling  of  a child.  They  are  not  fo  wild 
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as  their  difpofitions  and  their  habits  feem  to  in- 
dicate ; but  are  of  a complying  nature,  and  eafily 
fufceptible  of  a kind  of  education.  ^^They  are 
eafily  tamed.  They  even  become  fond  and  ca- 
relling,  but  they  are  incapable  of  attachment  to 
any  particular  pcrfon,  and  never  can  be  depended 
upon ; for  though  taken  never  fo  young,  they 
regain  their  native  freedom  at  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity. As  they  have  a remarkable  good  ear, 
and  fit  upon  their  hind-legs,  and  ufe  their  fore- 
paws as  hands,  they  have  been  taught  to  beat 
the  drum,  to  dance  to  mufic,  and  go  through 
the  manual  exercife. 

But  their  natural  inftindfcs  for  their  preferva- 
tion  are  much  more  extraordinary  than  thofe 
artificial  tricks  that  are  taught  them.  They 
make  themfelves  a form  particularly  in  thofe 
places  wherfe  the  colour  of  the  grafs  moft  refem- 
bles  that  of  their  fkinj  it  is  open  to  the  fouth 
in  winter,  and  to  the  north  in  fummer.  The 
hare,  when  it  hears  the  hounds  at  a diftance, 
flies'  for  fome  time  through  a natural  impulfe, 
without  managing  its  ftrength,  or  confulting 
any  other  means  but  fpeed  for  its  fafety.  Hav- 
ing attained  fome  hill  or  rifing-ground,  and 
left  the  dogs  fo  far  behind,  that  it  no  longer 
hears  their  cries,  it  ftops,  rears  on  its  hinder 
legs,  and  at  length  looks  back  to  fee  if  it  has 
not  loft  its  purfuers.  But  thefe,  having  once 
fallen  upon  the  fcent,  purfue  flowly,  and  with 
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united  (kill ; and-  the  poor  animal  foon  agam 
hears  the  fatal  tidings  of  their  approach.  Some- 
times, when  fore  hunted,  it  will  ftart  a frelk 
hare,  and  fquat  in  the  fame  form ; fometimes  it 
will  creep  under  the  door  of  a fheep-cot,  and 
hide  among  the  £heep ; fometimes  it  will  run 
among  them,  and  no  vigilance  can  drive  it  from 
the  flock  y fome  will  enter  holes  like  the  rabbit, 
which  the  hunters  call  going  to  vault  •,  fome 
will  go  up  one  fide  of  the  hedge,  and  come 
down  the  other;  and  it  has  been  known,  that 
an  hare  forely  hunted  has  got  upon  the  top  of 
a cut  quick-fet  hedge,  and  run  a good  way 
thereon,  by  which  it  has  efFeftually  evaded  the 
hounds.  It  is  no  unufual  thing  alfo  for  them, 
to  betake  themfelves  to  furze  bulhes,  and  to  leap, 
from  one  to  another,  by  which  the  dogs  are 
frequently  mifled.  However,  the  hrft  doubling 
an  hare  makes  is  generally  a key  to  all  its 
future  attempts  of  that  kind,  the  latter  being 
exadlly  like  the  former.  The  young  hares  tread 
heavier,  and  leave  a ftronger  fcent,  than  the 
old,  becaufe  their  limbs  are  weaker ; and  the 
more  this  forlorn  creature  tires,  the  heavier  it 
treads,  and.  the  ftronger  is  the  fcent  it  leaves. 
A buck,,  or  male  hare,,  is  known  by  its  chufmg 
to  run, upon  hard  highways,  feeding  farther  from 
the  wood-fides,  and  ranking  its  doublings  of 
a greater  compafs  than  the  female..  The  male 
ha.ving_  made  a.  turn  or  two  about  its  form,  fre- 
quently 
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quently  leads  the  hounds  five  or  fix  miles  on: 
aftretch;  but  the.  female  keeps  clofe  by  fome. 
covert  fide,  turns,  croffes,  and  V4rinds  arnoiig  the 
buflies  like  a rabbit,  and  feldom  runs  directly 
forward.  In  general,  ho-wever,  both  male  and 
female  regulate  their  condudf  according  to  the 
weather.  In  a moift  day  they  hold  by  the  high- 
ways more  than  at  any  other  time,  becaufe  the 
fcent  is  then  ftrongefi:  upon  the  grafs.  If  tliey, 
come  to  the  fide  of  a grove  or  fpring,  they  for- 
bear to  enter,  but  fquat  down  by  the  fide  there- 
of, until  the  hounds  have  overfhot  them ; and 
then,  turning  along  their  former  path,  make  to 
their  old  form,  frdin  which  they  vainly  hope  for 
protection. 

Hares  are  divided,  by  the  hunters,  into  moun- 
tain and  meafled  hares.  The  former  are  more 
fwift,  vigorous,  and  have  their  flefh  better  tailed; 
the  latter  chiefly  frequent  the  marfhes,  when 
hunted  keep  among  low  grounds,  and  their  flefli 
i's  moifl,  white,  and  flabby.  When  the  male 
and  female  keep  one  particular  fpot,  they  will 
not  fuffer  any  Arrange  hare  to  make  its  form  in 
the  fame  quarter ; fo  that  it  is  ufually  faid,  that 
the  more  you  "hunt  the  more  hares  you  fhall 
have ; for,  having  killed  one  hare,  others  come 
and  take  polTeflion  of  its  form.  Many  of  thefe 
animals  are  found  to  live  in  woods'  and  thickets ; 
but  they  are  naturally  fonder  of  the  open  coun- 
try, and  are  conftrained  only  by  fear  to  take 
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ftielter  in  places  that  afford  them  neither  a warnr 
fun,  nor  an  agreeable  pafture.  They  are,  there- 
fore, iifually  feen  ftealing  out  of  the  edges  of 
the  wood,  to  tafte  the  grafs  that  grows  fliorter 
and  fweeter  in  the  open  fields,  than  under  the 
(hade  of  the  trees  j howevery  they  feldom  mifs 
of  being  purfued ; and  every  excurfion  is  a nevj? 
adventure.  They  are  fhot  at  by  poachers ; 
traced  by  their  footfteps  in  the  fnow ; caught  in 
fprings ; dogs,  birds,  and  cats  are  all  combined 
againft  them;  ants,  fnakes,  and  adders  drive- 
them  from  their  forms,  efpecially  in  fummer> 
even  fleas,  from  which  moft  other  animals  are 
free,  perfecute  this  poor,  creature ; and  fo  va- 
rious are  its  enemies,  that  it  is  feldom  permitted 
to  reach  even  that  fhort  term  to  which  it  is  li- 
mited by  Nature.. 

The  foil  and  climate  have  their  influence  upon 
this  animal,  as  well  as  on  moft  others.  In  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  north  pole,  they  be- 
come white  in  winter,. and  are  often  feen  in  great 
troops  of  four  or  five  hundred,  running  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  Irtifli,  or  the  Jenifca,  and 
as  white  as  the  fnow  they  tread  on.  They  are 
caught  in  toils  for  the  fake  of  their  fkins,  which 
on  the  fpot  are  fold  for  lefs  than  feven  (hillings 
an  hundred.  Their  fur  is  well,  known  to  form 
a confiderable  article  in  the  hat  manufafture ; 
and  we  accordingly  import  vaft  quantities  of  it 
from  thofe  countries  where  the  hare  abounds  in 
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foch  plenty.  They  are  found  alfo  entirely  blacky 
but  thefe  in  much  lefs  quantity  than  the  for- 
mer*; and  even  fome  have  been  feen  with 
horns,  though  thefe  but  rarely 

The  hares  of  the  hot  countries,  particularly 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Barbary,  are  fmaller  than 
ours : thofe  bred  in  the  Milanefe  country  arc 
faid  to  be  the  beft  in  Europe  J,  There  is  fcarce 
a country  where  this  animal  is  not  to  be  found, 
from  the  torrid  zone  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  polar  circle.  The  natives  of  Guinea  knock 
them  on  the  head  as  they  come  down,  to  the 
fides  of  the  rivers  to  drink.  They  alfo  fur>- 
round  the  place  where  they  are  feen  in  num- 
bers, and  clattering  a fhort  ftick,  which  every 
man  carries,  againft  that  which  the  perfon  next 
him  carries,  they  diminifli  their  circle  gradu- 
ally, till  the  hares  are  cooped  up  in  the  midfl. 
They  then  all  together  throw  their  fticks  in 
among  them,  and  with  fuch  deadly  force,  that 
they  feldom  fail  of  killing  great  numbers  at  a 
time  §. 

The  flclh  of  this  animal  has  been  efteemed 
as  a delicacy  among  fome  nations,  and.  is  held 
in  deteftation  by  others.  The  Jews,  the  an- 
cient Britons,  and  the  Mahometans,  all  con- 

• Klein  Difp.  Quadrup.  p.  5a.  t Jolinfton  de 

Qu^ad.  lib.  ii.  cap.  a.  J Diftiornaire  Raifonnee, 

Lie\re.  § Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  tom.  iv.  p.  171. 
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fificred  it  as  an  unclean  animaly  and  religioufljt 
abftained  from  it.  On  the  contrary^  there  are 
fcarce  any  other  people,  however  barbarous,  at  , 
prefent,  that  do  not  confider  it  as  the  moft 
agreeable  food..  P'afhion  feems  to  prefide  and 
govern  all  the  fenfes ; what  mankind  at  one 
time  confider  as  beautiful^  fragrant,  or  favoury, 
may  at  another  time,  or  among  another  na- 
tion, be  regarded  as  deformed,  difguftful,  or  ill 
tailed.  That  flefh  which  the  ancient  Romans 
fo  much,  admired,  as  to  call  it  the  food  of  the 
wife,  was,  among  the  Jews  and  the  Druids, 
thought  unfit  to  be  eatern,  and  even  the  mo- 
derns, who  like  the  Romans  conlider  the  flefti 
of  this  animal  as  a delicacy,  have  very  different 
ideas  as  to  drefling  it.  With  us  it  is  fimply 
ferved  up  without  much  feafoning  ; but  Apicius 
fhews  us  the  manner  of  drefling  an  hare  in  true 
Roman  tafle,  with  parfley,  rice,  vinegar,  cum- 
min feed,  and  coriander 

' THE  RABBIT. 

THE  Hare  and  the  Rabbit,  though  fb 
very  nearly  refembling  each  other  in  form  and 
difpofition,  are  yet  diflindl  kinds,  as  they  refufe 
to  mix  with  each  other.  Mr.  Buftbn  bred  up 
feveral  of  both  kinds  in  the  fame  place ; but 

) . * Vid,  Apicii,  &c. 
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from  being  at  fh-ft  indifferent,  they  foon  became 
enemies ; and  their  combats  were  generally  con- 
tinued until  one  of  them  was  difabled  or  de- 
ftroyed.  However,  though  thefe  experiments 
were  not  attended  with  fuccefs,  I am  afllired 
that  nothing  is  more  frequent  tlian  an  animal 
bred  between  thefe  two,,  which,  like  all  other 
mules,  is  marked  with  ftcrility.  Nay,  it  has 
been  aftually  known  that  the  rabbit  couples 
with  animals  of  a much  more  diffant  nature;, 
and  there  is  at  prefent  in  the  Mufeum  at  Bruf- 
fels,'  a creature  covered  with  feathers  and  hair, 
and  faid  to  be  bred  between  a rabbit  and  an 
hen. 

The  fecundity  of  the  rabbit  is  ffill  greater 
than  that  of  the  hare  ; and  if  we  fhould  calcu- 
late the  produce  from  a fingle  pair,  in  one  year, 
the  number  would  be  amazing..  They  breed 
feven  times  in  a year,  and  bring  eight  young 
ones  each  time.  On  a fuppofition,  therefore, 
that  this  happens  regularly,  at  the  end  of  four 
years  a couple  of  rabbits  fhall  fee  a progeny  of 
almoft  a million  and  an  half.  From  hence  we 
might  juftly  apprehend  being  overftocked  by 
their  encreafe ; but,  happily  for  mankind,  their 
enemies  are  numerous,  and  their  nature*  inoffen- 
ffve  ; fb  that  their  deftruftion  bears  a near  pro- 
portion to  their  fertility. 

But  although  their  numbers  be  diminifhed 
by  every  beaft  and  bird  of  prey,  and  ftill  more 
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by  man  himfelf,  yet  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
extirpation.  The  hare  is  a poor  defencelefs 
animal,  that  has  nothing  but  its  fwiftnefs  to  de- 
pend on  for  fafety;  its  numbers  are,  therefore, 
every  day  decreafing  j and  in  countries  that  are 
well  peopled,  the  fpecies  arp  fo  much  kept  un- 
der, that  laws  are  made  for  their  prefervation. 
Still,  however,  it  is  moft  likely  that  they  will 
be  at  laft  totally  deftroyed  j and,  like  the  wolf 
or  the  elk  in  fome  countries,  be  only  kept  in 
remembrance.  But  it  is  otherwife  with  the 
, rabbit,  its  fecundity  being  greater,  and  its  means 
of  fafety  more  certain.  The  hare  feems  to  have 
more  various  arts  and  inftinils  to  efcape  its  pur- 
fuers,  by  doubling,  fquatting,  and  winding ; the 
rabbit  has  but  one  art  of  defence  alone,  but  in 
that  one  finds  fafety ; by  making  itfelf  a hole, 
where  it  continues  a great  part  of  the  day,  and 
breeds  up  its  young  ; there  it  continues  fecure 
from  the  fox,  the  hound,  the  kite,  and  every 
other  enemy. 

Neverthelefs,  though  this  retreat  be  fafe  and 
convenient,  the  rabbit  does  not  feem  to  be  na- 
turally fond  of  keeping  there,  It  loves  the 
funny  field  and  the  open  pafture;  it  feems  to 
be  a chilly  animal,  and  diflikes  the  coldnefs  of 
its  under-ground  habitation.  It  is,  therefore, 
continually  out,  when  it  does  not  fear  difturb- 
ance;  and  the  female  often  brings  forth  her 
young,  at  a diflancc  from  the  warren,  in  an 
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hoJc,  not  above  a foot  deep  at  the  moft.  There 
ihe  fuckles  them  for  about  a month  j covering 
them  over  with  mofs  and  grafs,  v/henever 
file  goes  to  pafturc,  and  fcratching  them  up  at 
her  return.  It  has  been  faid,  indeed,  that  this 
fliallow  hole  without  the  warren,  is  made  left 
tlie  male  fhould  attack  and  deftroy  her  young  , 
but  I have  fecn  the  male  himfelf  attend  the  young 
there,  lead  them  out  to  feed,  and  condudt  them 
back  upon  the  return  of  the  dam.  This  exter- 
nal retreat  feems  a kind  of  country-houfe,  at  a 
diftance  from  the  general  habitation  j.  it  is  ufu- 
ally  made  near  fome  fpot  of  excellent  pafture, 
or  in  the  midft  of  a field  of  fprouting  corn. 
To  this  both  male  and  female  often  retire  from 
the  warren  j lead  their  young  by  night  to  the 
food  which  lies  fo  convenient,  and,  if  not  dif- 
turbed,  continue  there  till  they  are  perfedlly 
grown  up.  There  they  find  a greater  variety 
of  pafture  than  near  the  warren,which  i<?  gene- 
rally eaten  barej  and  enjoy  a w’armer  fun,  by 
covering  themfelves  up  in  a fhallower  hole. 
Whenever  they  are  difturbed,  they  then  forfake 
their  retreat  of  pleafure,  for  one  of  fafety  j they 
fly  to  the  warren  with  their  utmoft  fpeed  j and, 
if  the  way  be  fhort,  there  is  fcarce  any  dog,  how 
fwift  foever,  that  can  overtake  them. 

But  it  does  not  always  happen  that  thefe  ani- 
mals are  pofleffed  of  one  of  thefe  external  apart- 
ments i they  moft  ufually  bring  forth  their 
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young  in  the  warren,  but  always  in  a hole, 
parate  from  the  male.  On  thefe  occafions,  the 
female  digs  herfelf  an  hole*,  different  from  the 
ordinary  one,  by  being  more  intricate ; at  the 
bottom  of  which  fhe  makes  a more  ample 
apartment.  This  done,  fhe  pulls  off  from  her 
belly  a good  quantity  of  her  hair,  with  which  fhe 
makes  a kind  of  bed  for  her  young.  During 
the  two  firft  days  fhe  never  leaves  them  5 and 
does  not  ftir  out  but  to  procure  nourifhment^ 
which  fhe  takes  with  the  utmoft  difpatch ; in 
this  manner  fuckling  her  young,  for  near  fix. 
weeks,  until  they  are  ftrong,  and  able  to  go 
abroad  themfelves.  During  all  this  time,  the 
male  feldom  vifits  their  feparate  apartment ; but 
when  they  are  grown  up,  fo  as  to  come  to  the 
mouth  of  the  h le,  he  then  feems  to  acknow- 
ledge them  as  his  offspring,  takes  them  between 
his  paws,  fmooths  their  fkin,  and  licks  their 
eyes : all  of  them,  one  after  the  other,  have  an. 
equal  fhare  in  his  careffes* 

In  this  manner  the  rabbit,  when  wild,  con- 
fults  its  pleafure  and  its  fafety ; but  thofe  that 
are  bred  up  tame,  do  not  take  the  trouble  of 
digging  an  hole,  confcious  of  being  already  pro- 
tedled.  It  has  alfo  been  obfervedf,  that  when 
people,  to  make  a warren,  flock  it  with  tame 
rabbits,  thefe  animals,  having  been  unaccuftom- 
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ed  to  the  art  of  fcraping  an  hole,  continue  ex- 
pofed  to  the  weather,  and  every  other  accident, 
without  ever  burrowing.  Their  immediate 
offspring  alfo  are  equally  regardlefs  of  their 
fafety ; and  it  is  not  till  after  two  or  three  ge- 
nerations, that  thefe  animals  begin  to  find  the 
neceflity  and  convenience  of  an  afylum,  and 
•practife  an  art  which  they  could  only  learn 
from  nature. 

Rabbits  of  the  domeftic  breed,  like  all  other 
animals  that  are  under  the  protedfion  of  man, 
are  of  various  colours ; white,  brown,  black,, 
and  moufe-colour.  The  black  are  the  moft 
fcarce;  the  brown,  white,  and  moufe-colour, 
are  in  greater  plenty.  Moll:  of  the  wild  rabbits 
are  of  a brown,  and  it  is  the  colour  which  pre- 
vails among  the  fpecies ; for,  in  every  nelf  of 
rabbits,  whether  the  parents  be  black  or  white, 
' there  are  fome  brown  ones  found  of  the  num- 
ber. But,  in  England,  there  are  marry  war- 
rens flocked  with  the  moufe-colour  kinds, 
which  fome  fay  came  originally  from  an  ifland 
in  the  river  Humber,  and  which  flill  continue 
their  original  colour,  after  a great  number  of 
fucceflive  generations.  A gentleman*,  Avho 
bred  up  tame  rabbits  for  his  amufement,  gives 
the  following  account  of  their  produdlion.  I 
began,  fays  he,  by  having  but  ono'fnale  and 

* Mr.  Mouticr,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  BufFon. 
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female  only ; the  male  was  entirely  white,  and 
the  female  brown;  but,  in  their  pofterity,  the 
number  of  the  brown  by  far  exceeded  thofe  of 
any  other  colour;  there  were  fome  white,  fome 
party-coloured,  and  fome  black.  It  is  fur- 
prifing  how  much  the  defcendants  were  obe- 
dient and  fubmiffive  to  tlieir  common  parent  j 
he  was  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  tlie  reft  by  his 
fuperior  whitenefs  ; and,  however  numerous- 
the  other  males  were,  this  kept  them  all  in  fub- 
jedtion.  Whenever  they  quarrelled  among 
each  other,  either  for  their  females  or  provi- 
Cons,  as  foon  as  he  heard  the  noife  he  ran  up 
to  them  with  all  difpatch ; and,  upon  his  ap- 
pearance, all  was  inftantly  reduced  to  peace 
and  order.  If  he  caught  any  of  them  in  the 
he  inftantly  puniftied  them,,  as  an  example 
to  the  reft.  Another  inftance  of  his  fuperiority 
was,  that  having  accuftomed  them  to  come  to 
me  with  the  call  of  a whiftle,.  the  inftant  this 
fignal  was  given,  I faw  him  marfhalling  them 
up,  leading  them  the  foremoft,  and  then  fuffer- 
ing  them  all  to  file  off  before  him. 

The  rabbit*,  though  lefs  than  the  hare,  ge- 
nerally lives  longer.  As  thefe  animals  pafs  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  in  their  burrow,  where 
they  continue  at  eafe  and  unmolefted,.  they 
have  nothing  to  prevent  the  regularity  of  their 

* Mr.  Moutier,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  BufFon.. 
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healtli,  or  the  due  courfe  of  their  nouriihment. 
They  are,  therefore,  generally  found  fatter 
than  the  hare ; but  their  flefh  is,  notwithftand- 
ing,  much  lefs  delicate.  That  of  the  old  ones, 
in  particular,  is  hard,  tough,  and  dry;  but  it  is 
faid,  that,  in  warmer  countries,  they  are  better 
tafted.  This  may  very  well  be,  as  the  rabbit, 
though  fo  very  plenty  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  is,  neverthelefs,  a native  of  the  warmer 
climates  ; and  has  been  originally  imported  into 
thefe  kingdoms,  from  Spain.  In  that  country, 
and  in  fome  of  the  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
we  are  told,  that  they  once  multiplied  in  fuch 
numbers  as  to  prove  the  greateft  nuifance  to 
the  natives.  They  at  firft  demanded  military 
aid  to  deftroy  them ; but  foon  after  they  called 
in  the  afliftance  of  ferrets,  which  originally  came 
from  Africa,  and  thefe,  with  much  more  eafe 
and  expedition,  contrived  to  lelTen  the  calamity. 
In  fact,  rabbits  are  found  to  love  a warm  cli- 
mate, and  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  the  cold  of 
the  north ; fo  that  in  Sweden  they  are  obliged 
to  be  littered  "in  the  houfes.  It  is  otherwife  in 
all  the  tropical  climates,  where  they  are  ex- 
tremely common,  and  where  they  feldom  bur- 
row, as  with  us.  The  Englifti  counties  that 
are  moft  noted  for  thefe  animals,  are  Lincoln- 
fhire,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridgelhire.  They  de- 
light in  grounds  of  a fandy  foil,  which  are 
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warmer  than  thofe  of  clay;  and  which  alfo  flir-  ‘ 
nifli  a fofter  and  finer  pafture. 

The  tame  rabbits  are  larger  than  the  wild 
ones,  from  their  taking  more  nourilhment,  and 
ufing  lefs  exercife;  but  their  flefh  is  not  fo  good, 
being  more  infipid  and  fofter.  In  order  to  im-^ 
prove  it,  they  are  chiefly  fed  upon  bran,  and 
are  fbinted  in  their  water ; for,  if  indulged  in 
too  great  a plenty  of  moift  food,  they  are  apt, 
as  the  feeders  exprefs  it,  to  grow  rotten.  The 
hair  or  fur  is  a very  ufeful  commodity,  and  is 
employed  in  England  for  feverai  purpofes,  as 
well  when  the  fkin  is  dreiTed  with  it  on,  as 
when  it  is  pulled  off.  The  fkins,  efpecially  the 
white,  are  ufed  for  lining  cloaths,  and  are  con- 
fidered  as  a cheap  imitation  of  ermine.  The 
fkin  of  the  male  is  ufually  preferred,  as  being 
die  moft  lafting,  but  it  is  coarfer ; that  on  the 
belly  in  either  fex,  is  the  befl:  and  fineft.  But 
the  chief  ufe  made  of  rabbit’s  fur,  is  in  the  ma- 
nufaiture  of  hats ; it  is  always  mixed,  in  certain 
proportions,  with  the  fur  of  the  beaver;  and 
it  is  faid  to  give  the  latter  more  ftrength  and 
confiftence. 

The  Syrian  rabbit,  like  all  other  animals  bred 
in  that  coimtry,  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of 
its  hair ; it  falls  along  the  fides  in  wavy  wreaths, 
and  is,  in  fome  places,  curled  at  the  end,  like, 
wool  j it  is  fhed  once  a year  in  large  mafles ; 
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and  it  often  happens  that  the  rabbit,  dragging 
a pai  t of  its  robe  on  the  ground,  appears  as  if 
it  had  got  another  leg,  or  a longer  tail.  There 
are  no  rabbits  naturally  in  America ; however, 
thofe.  that  have  been  carried  from  Europe  are 
found  to  multiply  in  the  Weft-India  iflairds  in 
great  abundance."  In  other  parts  of  that  con- 
tinent they  have  animals  that  in  fome  meafure 
refemble  the  rabbits  of  Europe ; and  which  moil 
European  travellers  have  often  called  hares  or 
rabbits,  as  they  happened  to  be  large  or  fmall. 
Their  giving  them  even  the  name  will  be  a 
fufficient  excufe  for  my  placing  them  among 
animals  of  the  hare  kind ; although  they  may 
differ  in  many  of  the  moft  eflential  particulars. 
But  before  we  go  to  the  new  continent,  we  will 
iirfl:  examine  fuch  as  bear  even  a diftant  refem- 
blance  to  the  hare  kind  at  home. 


THE  S Q^U  I R R E L. 

THEKE  are  few  readers  that  are  not  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  figure  of  a fquirrel  as 
that  of  the  rabbit;  but  fuppofing  it  unknown 
to  any,  we  might  give  them  fome  idea  of  its 
form,  by  comparing  it  to  a rabbit,  with  fhortoi" 
ears,  and  a longer  tail.  The  tail,  indeed,  is 
alone  fufficient  to  diftinguifli  it  from  all  others, 
as  it  is  extremely  long,  beautiful,  and  bufhy, 
fpreading  like  a fan,  and  which,  when  thrown  up 
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behind,  covers  the  whole  body.  This  ferves 
the  little  animal  for  a double  purpofe  ; when 
eredted,  it  ferves,  like  an  umbrella,  as  a fecure 
protedbon  from  the  injuries  of  the  heat  and 
cold-;  and  when  extended,  it  is  very  inftrumental 
in  promoting  thofe  vaft  leaps  that  the  fquirrel 
takes  from  tree  to  tree ; nay,  fome  alTert  that  it 
anfwers  ftill  a third  purpofe,  and  when  the 
fquirrel  takes  water,  which  it  fometimes  does 
upon  a piece  of  bark,  that  its  tail  ferves  it  in- 
flead  of  a fail 

There  are  few  wild  animals  in  which  there 
are  fo  many  varieties  as  in  the  fquirrel.  The 
common  fquiml  is  of  the  fize  of  a fmall  rabbit, 
and  is  rather  of  a more  reddifli  brown.  The 
belly  and  breaft  are  white ; and  the  ears  beau- 
tifully ornamented  with  long  tufts  of  hair,  of  a 
deeper  colour  than  that  on  the  body.  The  eyes 
are  large,  black,  and  lively ; the  legs  are  ftiort 
anjl  mufcular,  like  thofe  of  the  rabbit;  but  the 
toes  longer,  and  the  claws  fliarper,  fo  as  to  fit 
it  for  climbing.  When  it  eats,  or  drefles  itfelf, 
it  fits  eredt,  like  the  hare  or  rabbit,  making  ufe 
of  its  fore  legs  as  hands ; and  chiefly  refides  in 
trees.  The  grey  Virginian  /quirt'e!.)  which  Mr. 
Buffbn  calls  the  Petit  Gris,  is  larger  than  a 
rabbit,  and  of  a greyifh  colour.  Its  body  and 
limbs  are  tliicker  than  thofe  of  the  common 
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fquirrel ; and  its  ears  are  fhorter,'  and  without 
tufts  at  the  point.  The  upper  part  of  the  body, 
and  external  part  of  the  legs,  are  of  a fine 
whitifli  grey,  witli  a beautiful  red  ftreak  on 
each  fide  lengthways.  The  tail  is  covered  with 
very  long  grey  hair,  variegated  with  black  and 
white  towards  the  extremity.  This  variety 
feems  to  be  common  to  both  continents  ; and 
iji  Sweden  is  feen  to  change  colour  in  winter. 
The  Barbary  fquirrel^  of  which  Mr.  Buft'on 
makes  three  varieties,  is  of  a mixed  colour,  be- 
tween red  and  black.  Along  the  fides  there 
are  white  and  brown  lines,  v/hich  render  this 
animal  very  beautiful ; but  what  ftill  adds  to 
its  elegance  is,  that  the  belly  is  of  a Iky  blue, 
lurrounded  with  white.  S'pme  of  thefe  hold  up 
the  tail  eredl  ; and  othefs  throw  it  forward 
over  their  body.  The  Siberian  white  fquirrel 
is  of  the  fize  of  a common  fquirrel.  The  Ca^ 
rolina  black  fquirrel  is  much  bigger  than  the 
former,  and  fometimes  tipt  with  white  at  all  the 
extremities.  The  Braftian fquirrel^^  which  Mr. 
Buffon  calls  the  Coquallin,  is  a beautiful  ani- 
mal of  this  kind,  and  very  remarkable  for  the 
variety  of  its  colours.  Its  belly  is  of  a-  bright 
yellow;  its  head  and  body  variegated  tvith 
white,  black,  brown,  and  orange  colour.  It 
wants  the  tufts  at  the  extremity  of  its  ears ; and 
does  not  climb  trees,  as  molt  of  the  kind  are 
feen  to  do.  To  this  lift  may  be  added  the 
V0L.IV,  C ' . little 
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little  ground  fquirrel  of  Carolina.^  of  a rcddifli 
colour,  and  blackifti  ftripes  on  each  fide ; and, 
like  the  former,  not  delighting  in  trees.  Laftly, 
the  fquirrel  of  New  Spain,  which  is  of  a deep 
iron-grey  colour,  with  feven  longitudinal  whitifh 
ftreaks  along  the  fides  of  the  male,  and  five 
along  tliofe  of  the  female.  As  for  'the  flying 
fquirrels,  they  are  a diftin6f  kind,  and  fliall  be 
treated  of  by  themfelves. 

Thefe,  which  I fuppofe  to  be  but  a few  of 
the  numerous  varieties  of  the  fquirrel,  fuffici- 
ently  ferve  to  ftiew  how  extenfively  this  ani- 
mal is  difFufed  over  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  every  va- 
riety is  capable  of  fufiaining  every  climate ; 
for  few  animals  are  fo  tender,  or  fo  little  able 
to  endure  a change  of  abode,  as  this.  Thofe 
bred  in  the  tropical  climates,  will  only  live  near 
a warm  fun ; while,  on  the  contrary,  the  fquir- 
rel of  Siberia  will  fcarce  endure  the  temperature 
of  ours.  Thefe  varieties  do  not  only  differ  in 
their  conftitutions  and  colour,  but  in  their  dif- 
pofitions  alfo  j for  while  fome  live  on  the  tops 
of  trees,  others  feed,  like  rabbits,  on  vegetables 
below-  Whether  any  of  thefe,  fo  varioufly  co- 
loured, and  fo  differently  difpofed,  would  breed 
among  each  other,  we  cannot  tell : and  fince, 
therefore,  we  are  left  in  uncertainty  upon  this 
point,  we  are  at  liberty  either  to  confider  each 
as  a diftinft  fpecies  by  itfelf3  or  only  a variety, 
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that  accident  might  have  originally  produced, 
and  that  the  climate  or  foil  might  have  conti- 
nued. For  my  own  part,  as  the  original  cha- 
radler  of  the  fquirrel  is  fo  ftrongly  marked  up- 
on them  all,  I cannot  help  confidering  them 
in  the  latter  point  of  view ; rather  as  the  com- 
mon defcendants  of  one  parent,  than  originally 
formed  with  fuch  diftinft  fimilitudes. 

The  fquirrel  is  a beautiful  little  animal*, 
which  is  but  half  favage-,  and  which,  from  the 
gentlenefs  and  iraiocence  of  its  manners,  de- 
ferves  our  protedlion.  It  is  neither  carnivorous 
nor  hurtful ; its  ufuai  food  is  fruits,  nuts,  and 
acorns ; it  is  cleanly,  nimble,  aftive,  and  in- 
duftrious ; its  eyes  are  fparkling,  and  its  phyfi- 
ognomy  marked  with  meaning.  It  generally, 
like  the  hare  and  rabbit,  fits  up  on  its  hinder 
legs,  and  ufes  the  fore  paws  as  hands ; thefc 
have  five  claws  or  toes,  as  they  are  called,  and 
one  of  them  is  fcparated  from  the  reft  like  a 
thumb.  This  animal  feems  to  approach  the  na- 
ture of  birds,  from  its  lightnefs,  and  furprifing 
agility  on  the  tops  of  trees.  It  feldom  defcends 
to  the  ground,  except  in  cafe  of  ftorms,  but 
jumps  from  one  branch  to  another ; feeds,  in 
fpring,  on  the  buds  and  young  (hoots ; in  fum- 
mer,  on  the  ripening  fruits;  and  particularly 
the  young  cones  of  the  pine-tree.  In  autumn 
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it  has  an  extenfive  variety  to  feaft  upon ; the 
acorn,  the  filbert,  the  chefnut,  and  the  wild- 
ing. This  feafon  of  plenty,  however,  is  not 
fpent  in  idle  enjoynient;  the  provident  little 
-animal  gathers  at  that  time  its  provifions  for, 
the  winter}  and  cautioufly  forefees  the  feafon 
when  the  foreft  fhall  be  flripped  of  its  leaves 
and  fruitage.  ' 

Its  neft  is  generally  formed  among  the  large 
' branches  of  a great  tree,  where  tliey  begin  to 
fork  off  into  fmall  ones.  After  chufjng  the 
place  where  the  timber  begins  to  decay,  and 
an  hollow  may  the  more  eafily  be  formed,  the 
fquirrel  begins  by  making  a kind  of  level  be- 
tween the  forks;  and  then  bringing mofs,  twigs, 
and  dry  leaves,  it  binds  them  together  with 
great  art^  fo  as  to  relift  the  moft  violent  ftorm. 
'T  his  is  covered  up  on  all  lides ; and  has  but  a 
Tingle  opening  at  top,  which  is  juft  large  e- 
nough  to  admit  the  little  animal ; and  this  open- 
ing is  itfelf  defended  from  the  weather  by  a 
kin4  of  canopy,  made  in  the  fafliion  of  a cone, 
fo  that  it  throws  off  the  rain,  though  never  fo 
heavy.  The  neft  thus  formed,  with  a very 
little  opening  above,  is,  neverthelefs,  very  com^- 
modious  and  roomy  below ; foft,  well  knit  to- 
gether, and  every  way  convenient  and  warm. 
In  this  retreat  the  little  animal  brings  forth  its 
young,  fhelters  itfelf  from  the  fcorching  heat  of 
the  fun,  which  it  feems  to  fear,  and  from  the 
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jfforms  and  the  inclemency  of  winter^  which  it 
is  ftill  lefs  capable  of  fupporting.  Its  provifion 
of  nuts  and  acorns  is  feldom  in  its  nelf,  but  in 
the  hollows  of  the  tree,  laid  up  carefully  to-* 
gether,  and  never  touched  but  in  cafes  of  ne- 
celEty.  Thus  one  fingle  tree  fervcs  for  a re- 
treat and  a ffore-houfe  ; and  witliout  leaving  it 
during  the  winter,  the  fquirrcl  polTeffes  all  thofe 
enjoyments  that  its  nature  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. But  it  fometimcs  happens  that  its 
little  manfion  is  attacked  by  a deadly  and  power- 
ful foe.  The  martin  goes  often ''in  queft  of  a 
retreat  for  its  young,  which  ’it  is  incapable  of 
making  for  itfelf;  for  this  reafon  it  fixes  upon 
the  neft  of  a fquirrel,  and,  with  double  injuflice, 
deftroys  the  tenant,  and  then  takes  pofleffion  of 
the  manfion. 

However,  this  is  a calamity  that  but  feldom 
happens : and,  of  all  other  animals,  the  fquir- 
rel leads  the  moft  frolickfome  playful  life ; being 
furrounded  with  abundance,  and  having  few 
enemies  to  fear.  They  are  in  heat  early  in; 
the  fpring ; when,  as  a modern  naturalift  fays*, 
it  is  very  diverting  to  fee  the  female  feigning 
an  efcape  from  the  purfuit  of  two  or  three 
males,  and  to  obferve  the  various  proofs  which 
they  give  of  their  agility,  which  is  then  ex- 
erted in  full  force.  Nature  feems  to  have  been 

* Britifh  Zoology, 
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particular  in  her  formation  of  thefe  animals 
for  propagation;  however,  they  feldom  bring 
forth  above  four  or  five  young  at  a time  ; and 
that  but  once  a year.  The  time  of  their  gefta- 
tion  feems  to  be  about  fix  weeks  ; they  are 
pregnant  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  bring 
forth  about  the  middle  of  May. 

The  fquirrei  is  never  found  in  the  open 
field?,  nor  yet  in  copfes  or  underwoods ; it  al- 
ways keeps  in  the  midfl:  of  the  tallefi:  trees,  and,, 
as  much  as  poffible,  fhuns  the  habitations  of 
men.  It  is  extremely  watchful ; if  the  tree  in 
Much  it  refides  be  but  touched  at  the  bottom, 
the  fquirrei  inftantly  takes  the  alarm,  quits  its 
nefi,  at  once  flies  off  to  aliother  tree ; • and  thus 
travels,  with  great  eafe,  along  the  tops  of  the 
foreft,  until  it  finds  itfelf  perfe^ly  out  of  dan- 
•“ger.  In  this  manner  it  continues  for  forae 
hours  at  a difiance  from  home,  until  the  alarm 
be  part  away ; and  then  it  returns,  by  paths  that 
to  all  quadrupedes  but  itfelf  are  utterly  impaf- 
iable.  Its  ufual  way  of  moving  is  by  bounds  ; 
thefe  it  takes  from  one  tree  to  another,  at  forty 
feet  diftance ; and  if  at  any  time  it  is  obliged  to 
dcfcend,  it  runs  up  the  fide  of  the  next  tree  with 
amazing  facility.  It  has  an  extremely  Iharp 
piercing  note,  which  moft  ufually  exprefl'es  pain ; 
it  has  another,  more  like  the  purring  of  a cat, 
which.it  employs  when  pleafed;  at  leaft  it  ap- 
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pcared  fo  in  that  from  whence  I have  taken  a 
part  of  this  defcription. 

In  Lapland,  and  the  extenfive  forefts  to-  the 
north,  the  fquirrels  are  obferved  to  ch-ange  their 
habitation,  and  to  remove  in  vaft  numbers  from 
one  country  to  another.  In  thefe  migrations, 
they  are  generally  feen  by  thoufands,  travelling 
directly  forward  j while  neither  rocks,  forefts, 
nor  even  the  broadert  waters  can  flop  their  pro- 
grefs.  What  I am  going  to  relate,  appears  fo 
extraordinary,  that  were  it  not  attefted  by  num- 
bers of  the  mod  credible  hillorians,  among 
whom  are  Klein  and  Linnaeus,  it  might  be  re- 
jected, with  thatfeorn  with  which  we  treat  im- 
pofture  or  credulity ; however,  nothing  can  be 
more  true  than  that  when  thefe  animals,  in 
their  progrefs,  meet  with  broad  rivers,  or  ex- 
tenfive  lakes,  which  abound  in  Lapland,  they  take 
a very  extraordinary  method  of  croffing  them. 
Upon  approaching  the  banks,  and  perceiving 
the  breadth  of  the  water,  they  return,  as  if  by 
common  confent,  into  the  neighbouring  forefl, 
each  in  queft  of  a piece  of  bark,  which  anfwers 
all  the  purpofes  of  boats  for  wafting  them  over. 
When  the  whole  company  are  fitted  in  this 
manner,  they  boldly  commit  tlieir  little  fleet  to 
the  waves ; every  fquirrel  fitting  on  its  own 
piece  of  bark,  and  fanning  the  air  with  its  tail, 
to  drive  the  vefiel  to  its  defired  port.  In  this 
orderly  manner  they  fet  forward,  and  often  crofs 
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lakes  feveral  miles  broad.  But  it  to6  often 
happens  that  the  poor  mariners  are  not  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  their  navigation  > for  although 
at  the  edge  of  the  water  it  is  generally  calm, 
in  die  midft  it  is  always  mbre  turbulent.  There 
the  flighteft  additional  guft  of  wind  overfets  the 
litde  failor  arid  his  veffel  together.  The  whole, 
navy,  that  but  a few  minutes  before  rode  proud- 
ly and  fecurely  along,  is  now  overturned,  and 
a {hipwreck  of  two  or  three  thoufand  fail  en- 
fues.  This,  which  is  fo  unfortunate  for  the 
little  animal,  is  generally  the  moft  lucky  acci- 
dent in  the  world  for  the  Laplander  on  the- 
fhorc ; who  gathers  up  the  dead  bodies  as  they 
are  thrown  in  by  the  waves,  eats  the  flefb, 
and  fells  the  (kins  Jor  about  a (hilling  the  do- 
zen*. 

The  fquirrel  is  eafily  tamed,  and  it  is  then 
a very  familiar  animal.  It  loves  to  lie  warm^ 
and  wiU  often  creep  into  a man’s  pocket  or  his 
bofom.  It  is  ufually  kept  in  a box,  and  fed 
with  hazle  nuts.  Some  find  amufement  In  ob- 
ferving  with  what  cafe  it  bites  the  nut  open, 
and  eats  the  kernel.  In  (hort,  it  is  a pleafing 
pretty  little  domeftic  j and  its  tricks  and  ha- 
bitudes may  ferve  to  entertain  a mind  unequal 
to  ftronger  operations, 

• Oeuvres  de  Regnard. 
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THE  FLYING  SQUIRREL. 

Mr.  Ray  was  juftly  of  opinion,  that  the  Fly- 
ing Squirrel  might  more  properly  be  faid  to  be 
of  the  rat  kind,  becaufe  its  fur  is  fhorter  than 
in  other  fquirrels,  and  its  colours  alfo  more 
nearly  approach'  the  former.  However,  as 
mankind  have  been  content  to  clafs  it  among 
the  fquirrels,  it  is  fcarcely  worth  making  a new 
diftindlion  in  its  favour.  This  little  animal, 
which  is  frequently  brought  over  to  England, 
is  lefs  than  a common  fquirrel,  and  bigger  than 
a field  moufe.  Its  fkin  is  very  foft,  and  ele- 
gantly adorned  with  a dark  fur  in  fome  places, 
and  light  grey  in  others.  It  has  large  promi- 
nent black  and  very  fparkling  eyes,  fmall  ears, 
and  very  fharp  teeth,  with  which  it  gnaws  any 
thing  quickly.  When  it  does  not  leap,  its  tail, 
which  is  pretty  enough,  lies  clofe  to  il;s  b^ck } 
but  when  it  takes  its  fpring,.  the  tail  is  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  from  fide  to  fide.  It  is 
faid  to  partake  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  the 
fquirrel,  of  the  rat,  and  of  the  dormoufe;  bu5 
that  in  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  all  other 
animals,  is  its  peculiar  conformation  for  taking 
tliofe  leaps  that  aInvDft  look  like  flying.  It  is, 
indeed,  amazing  to  fee  it  at  one  bound  dart 
above  an  hundred  yards,  from  one  tree  to  ano- 
ther. They  are  affifted  in  this  fpring  by  a 
C 5 very 
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very  peculiar  formation  of  the  fkin,  that  extends 
from  the  fore-feet  to  the  hinder ; fo  that  when 
the  animal  ftretches  its  fore-legs  forward,  and 
its  hind-legs  backward,  this  ikin  is  fpread  out 
between  them,  fomewhat  like  that  between  the 
legs  of  a bat.  The  furface  of  the  body  being 
thus  encreafed,  the  little  animal  keeps  buoyant 
in  the  air  until  the  force  of  its  firft  impulfion 
is  expired,  and  then  it  defcends.  This  fkin, 
when  the  creature  is  at  reft,  or  walking,  conti- 
nues wrinkled  up  on  its  fides  \ but  when  Its 
limbs  are  extended,  it  forms  a kind  of  web  be- 
tween them  of  above  an  inch  broad  on  either 
llde,  and  gives  the  whole  body  the  appearance 
of  a fkin  floating  in  the  air.  In  tliis  manner 
the  flying  fquirrel  changes  place,  not  like  a 
bird,  by  repeated  ftrokes  of  its  wings,  but  ra- 
ther like  a paper  kite,  fupported  by  die  expan- 
fion  of  the  furface  of  its  body  5 but  witii  this 
difference,  however,  that,  being  naturally  hea- 
vier than  the  air,  inftead  of  mounting  It  de- 
fcends j and  that  jump,  which  upon  the  ground 
would  not  be  above  forty  yards,  when  from  an 
higher  tree  to  a lower  may  be  above  an  huar 
dred. 

This  little  animal  is  more  common  in  Ame- 
rica than  in  Europe,  but  not  very  commonly 
to  be  feen  in  either.  It  is  ufually  found,  like 
the  fquirrel,  on  the  tops  of  trees  5 but,  though 
better  fitted  for  leaping,  it  is  of  a more  torpid 

difpofition. 
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tlifpofition,  and  is  -feldom  feen  to  exert  its 
powers ; fo  that  it  is  often  feized  by  the  pole- 
cat and  the  martin.  It  is  eafily  tamed,  but  apt 
to  break  away  whenever  it  finds  an  opportu- 
nity. It  does  not  feem  fond  of  nuts  or  al- 
monds, like  other  fquirrels,  but  is  chiefly  plea- 
fed  with  the  fprouts  of  the  birch,  and  the  cones 
of  the  pine.  It  is  fed  in  its  tame  ftate  with 
bread  and  fruits;  it  generally  fleeps  by  day, 
and  is  always  moil  aaive  by  night.  Some 
naturalifts  gravely  caution  us  not  to  let  it  get 
among  our  corn-fields,  where  they  tell  us  it 
will  do  a great  deal  of  damage,  by  cropping 
tlie  corn  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  ear^  ! 


the  MARMOUT. 

From  the  defeription  of  the  fquirrel  and  its 
varieties,  we  proceed  to  a difterent  tribe  of  ani- 
mals, no  way  indeed  refembling  the  fquirrel, 
but  ftill  fomething  like  the  rabbit  and  the  hjare. 
We  are  to  keep  thefe  two  animals  ftill  in  view, 
as  the  center  of  our  comparifon;  as  objedls  to 
which  many  others  may  bear  fome  fimilitude, 
though  they  but  little  approach  each  other. 

* He  may  eafily  be  made  tame ; but  he  is  apt  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage  in  the  com-fields,  becaufe  he  wsll 
«top  the  corn  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  ear. 

Brooke’s  Nat.  Hist, 
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Among  the  hare  kind  is  the  Marmout,  which 
naturalifts  have  placed  either  among  the  hare 
kind  or  the  rat  kind,  as  it  fuited  their  refpec- 
tive  fyftems.  In  fadl,  it  bears  no  great  refem- 
blance  to  either ; but  of  tlie  two  it  approaches 
much  nearer  the  hare,  as  well  in  the  make  of 
its  head,  as  in  its  fize,  in  its  bufhy  tail,  and 
particularly  in  its  chewing  the  cud,  which  alone 
is  fufficient  to  determine  our  choice  in  giving 
it  its  prefent  fituation.  How  it  ever  came  to 
be  degraded  into  the  rat  or  the  moufe  I can- 
not conceive,  for  it  no  way  refembles  them  in 
fize,  being  near  as  big  as  an  hare ; or  in  its 
difpofition,  fince  no  animal  is  more  tradlable, 
nor  more  eafily  tamed. 

The  marmout  is,  as  was  faid,  almoft  as  big 
as  an  hare,  but  it  is  more  corpulent  than  a cat, 
and  has  fhorter  legs.  Its  head  pretty  nearly 
refembles  that  of  an  hare,  except  that  its  ears 
are  much  Ihoxter.  It  is  cloathed  all  over  with 
very  long  hair,  and  a fhorter  fur  below.  Thefe 
are  of  different  colours,  black  and  grey.  The 
length  of  the  hair  gives  the  body  the  appear- 
ance of  greater  corpulence  than  it  really  has, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fhortens  the  feet  fo  that 
its  belly  feems  touching  the  ground.  Its  tail  is 
tufted  and  well  furnilhed  with  hair,  and  it  is 
carried  in  a ftraight  direction  with  its  body. 
It  has  five  claws  behind,  and  only  four  before, 
Thefe  it  ufes  as  the  fquirrel  does,  to  carry  its 
, food 
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food  to  its  mouth  ; and  it  ufually  fits  upon  its 
hinder  parts  to  feed,  in  the  manner  of  that  little 
animal. 

7'he  marmout  is  chiefly  a native  of  the  Alps ; 
and  when  taken  young  is  tamed  more  eafily 
than  any  other  wild  animal,  and  almofl:  as  per- 
fedfly  as  any  of  thofe  that  are  domeftic  It 
is  readily  taught  to  dance,  to  wield  a cudgelj 
and  to  obey  the  voice  of  its  mailer.  Like  the 
cat,  it  has  an  antipathy  to  the  dog  j and  when 
it  becomes  familiar  to  the  family,  and  is  fure  of 
being  fupported  by  its  mailer,  it  attacks  and 
bites  even  the  largeil  mailiif.  From  its  fquat 
mufcular  make,  it  has  great  ilrength  joined  to 
great  agility.  It  has  four  large  cutting  teeth, 
like  all  thofe  of  the  hare  kind ; but  it  ufes  them 
to  much  more  advantage,  fince  in  this  animal 
they  are  very  formidable  weapons  of  defence. 
However,  it  is  in  general  a very  inoffenfive 
animal ; and,  except  its  enmity  to  dogs,  feems 
to  live  in  friendihip  "with  every  creature,  unlefs 
when  provoked.  If  not  prevented,  it  is  very 
apt  to  gnaw  the  furniture  of  an  houfe,  and  even 
to  make  holes  through  wooden  partitions  j from 
whence,  perhaps,  it  has  been  compared  to  the 
rat.  As  its  legs  are  very  fhort,  and  made 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  a bear,  it  is  often  feen 

* BufFon,  from  whence  the  remainder  of  this  deferip*- 
tion  Is  taken.  N,  B,  He  takes  it  from  Gefner,  vol.  xvli. 
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fitting  up,  and  even  walking  on  its  hind-legs 
in  like  manner  j but  with  the  fore-paws,  as  was 
fiid,  it  ufes  to  feed  itfelf  in  the  manner  of  a 
fquirrel.  Like  all  of  the  hare  kind,  it  runs 
much  fwifter  up  hill  than  down ; it  climbs  trees 
with  great  eafe,  and  runs  up  the  clefts  of  rocks, 
or  the  contiguous  walls  of  houfes,  with  great 
facility.  It  is  ludicroufly  faid  that  the  Savoy- 
ards, who  are  the  only  chimney-fweepers  of 
Paris,  have  learned  this  art  from  the  marmout, 
which  is  bred  in  the  fame  country. 

Thefe  animals  eat  indifcriminately  of  what- 
ever is  prefented  to  them ; flefh,  bread,  fruits, 
herbs,  roots,  pulfe,  and  infers.  But  they  are 
particularly  fond  of  milk  and  butter.  Although 
lefs  inclined  to  petty  thefts  than  the  cat,  yet 
they  always  try  to  fteal  into  the  dairy,  where 
they  lap  up  the  milk  like  a cat,  purring  all  the 
while  like  that  animal,  as  an  expreflion  of  their 
being  pleafed.  As  to  the  reft,  milk  is  the  only 
liquor  they  like.  They  feldom  drink  water,  and 
refufe  wine.  When  pleafed  or  careffed,  they 
often  yelp  like  puppies } but  when  irritated  or 
frighted,  they  have  a piercing  note  that'hurts 
the  ear.  They  are  very  cleanly  animals,  and, 
like  the  cat,  retire  upon  neceffary  occafions  j 
but  their  bodies  have  a difagreeable  fcent,  par- 
ticularly in  the  heat  of  fummer.  This  tinilures 
their  flefh,  which,  being  very  fat  and  firm,  would 
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be  very  good,  were  not  tliis  flavour  always 
found  to  predominate. 

We  have  hitherto  been  deferibing  afFedtions 
in  this  animal  which  it  has  in  common  with 
many  others  j but  we  now  come  to  one  which 
particularly  diftinguilhes  it  from  all  others  of 
this  kind,  and^  indeed,  frorn  every  other  qua- 
drupede,  except  the  bat  and  the  dormoufe. 
This  is  its  fleeping  during  the  winter.  The 
marmout,  though  a native  of  the  higheft  moun- 
tains, and  where  the  Ihow  is  never  wholly  melted, 
neverthelefs  feems  to  feel  the  influence  of  the 
cold  more  than  any  other,  and  in  a manner  has 
all  its  faculties  chilled  up  in  winter.  This  ex- 
traordinary fufpenflon  of  life  and  motion  for 
more  than  half  the  year,  deferves  our  wonder, 
and_ excites  our  attention  to  confider  the  man- 
ner of  fuch  a tempor^y  death,  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  revival.  But  full  to  deferibe,  before  we 
attempt  to  difeufs. 

The  marmout,  ufually,  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, or  the  beginning  of  Odlober,  prepai-es 
to  fit  up  its  habitation  for  the  winter,  from  which 
it  is  never  feen  to  iflue  till  about  tlie  beginning 
or  the  middle  of  April.  This  animal’s  little 
retreat  is  made  with  great  precaution,  and  fitted 
up  with  art.  It  is  an  hole  on  the  fide  of  a 
mountein,  extremely  deep,  with  a fpacious  apart- 
ment at  the  bottom,  which  is  rather  longer  than 
it  is  broad.  In  this  feveral  marmouts  can  refide 
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at  tlic  fame  time,  without  crowding  each  other, 
or  injuring  the  air  they  breathe.  The  feet,  and 
claws  of  this  animal  feem  made  for  digging ; 
and,  in  fa£t,  they  burrow  into  the  ground  with 
amazing  facility,  fcraping  up  the  earth  like  a 
rabbit,  and  throwing  back  what  they  have  thus 
k)ofened  behind' them.  But  the  form  of  their 

hole  is  ftill  more  wonderful ; it  refembles  the 

# 

letter  Y ; the  two  branches  being  two  open- 
ings, which  conduct  into  one  channel,  which 
terminates  in  their  general  apartment  that  lies 
at  the  bottom.  As  the  hole  is  made  on  the 
declivity  of  a mountain,  there  is  no  part  of  it 
on  a'level,  but  the  apartment  at  the  end.  One 
of  the  branches  or  openings  iffues  out,  Hoping 
downwards ; and  this  ferves  as  a kind  of  fink 
or  drain  to  the  whole  family,  where  they  make 
their  excrements,  and  where  the  moiflure  of  the 
place  is  drawn  away.  The  other  branch,  on 
the  contrary,  Hopes  upwards,  and  this  ferves  as 
their  door  upon  which  to  go  out  and  in.  The 
apartment  at  the  end  is  very  warmly  ftuccoed 
round  with  mofs  and  hay,  of  both  which  they 
make  an  ample  provifion  during  the  fummer. 
As  this  is  a work  of  great  labour,  fo  it  is  under- 
taken in  common  j fome  cut  the  fineft  grafs,‘ 
others  gather  it,  and  others  take  their  turns  to 
drag  it  into  their  hole.  Upon  this  occafion,  as 
we  are  told,  one  of  them  lies  on  its  back,  per- 
mits the  hay  to  be  heaped  upon  its  belly,  Jceeps 
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its  paws  upright  to  make  greater  room ; and  in 
this  manner,  lying  ftill  upon  its  back,  it  is 
dragged  by  the  tail,  hay  and  all,  to  their  com- 
mon retreat.  This  alfo  Ibme  give  as  a reafon 
for  the  hair  being  generally  worn  away  on  their 
backs,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe ; however,  a better 
reafon  for  this  may  be  afligned,  from  their  con- 
tinually rooting  up  holes,  and  palling  through 
narrow  openings!  But,  be  this  as  it  will,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  they  all  live  together,  and  work 
in  common  to  make  their  habitation  as  fnug 
and  convenient  as  poflible.  In  it  they  pafs  three 
parts  of  their  lives  j into  it  they  retire  when  the 
Iform  is  high ; in  it  they  continue  while  it  rains  j 
there  they  remain  when  apprehenfive  of  dan- 
ger, and  never  ftir  out  except  in  fine  weather, 
never  going  far  from  home  even  then.  When- 
ever they  venture  abroad,  one  is  placed  as  a 
centinel,  fitting  upon  a lofty  rock,  while  the  reft 
amufe  themfelves  in  playing  along  the  green 
fields,  or  are  employed  in  cutting  grafs  and  mak- 
ing hay  for  their  winter’s  convenience.  Their 
trufty  centinel,  when  an  enemy,  a man,  a dog, 
or  a bird  of  prey  apprt'oaches,  apprizes  its  com- 
panions with  a whiftle,  upon  which  they  all 
make  home,  the  centinel  himfelf  bringing  up 
the  rear. 

But  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed  that  this  hay  is 
defigned  for  provifion ; on  the  contrary,  it  is 
always  found  in  as  great  plenty  in  their  holes 
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at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  winter ; i.t  is 
only  fought  for  the  convenience  of  their  lodg- 
ing, and  the  advantages  of  their  young.  As  to 
provifion,  they  feem  kindly  apprized  by  Nature 
that  during  the  winter  they  fhall  not  want  any,' 
fo  that  they  make  no  preparations  for  food, 
though  fo  diligently  employed  in  fitting  up  their 
abode.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  the  firfl:  ap- 
proaches of  the  winter,  during  which  their  ^tal 
motions  are  to  continue  in  fome  meafure  (uf- 
pended,  they  labour  very  diligently  to  clofe  up 
the  two  entrances  of  their  habitation,  which 
they  efFedl  with  fuch  folidity,  that  it  is  eafier  to 
dig  up  the  earth  any  where  elfe  than  where  they 
have  clofed  it.  At  that  time  they  are  very  fat, 
and  fome  of  them  are  found  to  weigh  above 
twenty  pounds;  they  continue  fo  for  even  three 
months  more ; but  by  degrees  their  flefh  begins 
to  w'afte,  and  they  are  ufually  very  lean  by  the 
end  of  winter.  When  their  retreat  is  opened, 
the  whole  family  is  then  difcovered,  each  rolled 
into  a ball,  and  covered  up  under  the  hay*  In 
this  fiate  they  feem  entirely  lifelefs ; they  may 
be  taken  away,  and  even  killed,  without  their 
teftifying  any  great  pain ; and  thofe  who  find 
them  in  this  manner  carry  tliem  home,  in  order 
to  breed  up  the  young,  and  eat  the  old  ones. 
A gradual  and  gentle  warmth  revives  them ; . 
but  they  would  die  if  too  fuddenly  brought  near 
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the  fire,  or  if  their  juices  were  too,.quickly  li- 
quefied. 

Strl£lly  fpeaking,  fays  Mr.  BufFon,  thefe  ani- 
mals cannot  be  faid  to  fleep  during  the  winter ; 
it  may  be  called  rather  a torpor,  a ftagnation  of 
all  the  faculties  *.  This  torpor  is  produced  by 
the  congelation  of  their  blood,  which  is  natu- 
rally much  colder  than  that  of  *all  other  qua- 
drupedes.  The  ufual  heat  of  man,  aird  otlier  ’ 
animals,  is  about  thirty  degrees  above  conge- 
lation the  heat  of  thefe  is  not  above  ten  de-  ' 
grees.  I'hcir  internal  heat  is  feldom  greater 
than  that  of  the  temperature  of  the  air.  This 
has  been  often  tried  by  plunging  tlie  ball  of  the 
tliermometer  into  the  body  of  a living  dormoufe, 
and  it  never  rofe  beyond  its  ufual  pitch  in  air, 
and  fometimes  it  funk  above  a degree.  It  is  not 
(urprifing,  therefore,  that  thefe  animals,  whofe 
blood  is  fo  cold  naturally,  fhould  become  torpid, 
when  the  external  cold  is  too  powerful  for  the 
fmall  quantity  of  heat  in  their  bodies,  yet  re- 
maining} and  this  always  happens 'when  the 
thermometer  is  not  more.than  ten  degrees  above 
congelation.  This  coldnefs  Mr.  BufFon  has 
experienced  in  the  blood  of  the  bat,  the  dor- 
moufe, and  the  hedge-hog,  and  with  great  juftice 
he  extends  the  analogy  to  the  marmout,  which 
like  the  reft  is  fccn  to  fleep  all  the  winter.  This 

. • BufFon,  vol.  xvi.  Loirs. 
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torpid  ftate  continues  as  long  as  the  caufe  which 
produces  it  continues;  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  it  might  be  lengthened  out  beyond  its  ufual 
term,  by  artificially  prolonging  the  cold;  if,  for 
inftance,  the  animal  were  rolled  up  in  wool, 
and  placed  in  a cold  cellar,  nearly  approaching 
to,  but  not  quite  fo  cold  as  an  ice-houfe,  for 
that  would  kill  them  outright,  it  would  remain 
perhaps  a whole  year  in  its  Hate  of  infenfibility. 
However  this  be,  if  the  heat  of  the  air  be  abo\  c 
ten  degrees,  thefe  animals  are  feen  to  revive ; 
and  if  it  be  continued  in  tliat  degree  of  tempe- 
rature, they  do  not  become  torpid,  but  eat  and 
fleep  at  proper  intervals,  like  all  other  quadru- 
pedcs  whatever. 

F rom  the  above  account,  we  may  form  fome 
conception  of  the  ftate  in  which  thefe  animals 
continue  during  the  winter.  As  in  fome  dif- 
orders,  where  the  circulation  is  extremely  lan- 
guid, the  appetite  is  diminiflied  in  proportion, 
fo  in  thefe  the  blood  fcarcely  moving,  or  only 
moving  in  the  greater  veflels,  they  want  no  nou- 
rifhment  to  repair  what  is  worn  away  by  its  mo- 
tions. They  are  feen,  indeed,  by  flow  degrees, 
to  become  leaner  in  proportion  to  the  flow  at- 
trition of  their  fluids ; but  this  is  not  perceptible 
except  at  the  end  of  fome  montlis.  Man  is 
often  known  to  gather  nouriftiment  from  the 
ambient  air ; and  thefe  alfo  may  in  fome  mea- 
fure  be  fupplied  in  the  fame  manner ; and,  hav- 
' ' ' 
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ing  fufficient  motion  in  their  fluids  to  keep  them 
from  putrefadlion,  and  juft  fufficient  nourifti- 
ment  to  fupply  the  wafte  of  their  languid  cir- 
culation, they  continue  rather  feebly  alive  than 
fleeping. 

Thefe  animals  produce  but  once  a year,  and 
ufually  bring  forth  but  three  or  four  at  a time. 
They  grow  very  faft,  and  the  extent  of  their 
lives  is  not  above  nine  or  ten  years ; fo  that 
the  fpecies  is  neither  numerous  nor  very  much 
diffufed.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Alps, 
where  they  feem  to  prefer  the  brow  of  the  high- 
eft  mountains  to  the  loweft  ranges,  and  the 
funny  fide  to  that  in  the  ftiade.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  where  they  chiefly  refide, 
when  they  obferve  the  hole,  generally  ftay  till 
winter  before  they  think  proper  to  op.en  it ; for 
if  they  begin  too  foon,  the  animal  wakes,  and, 
as  it  has  a furprifing  faculty  of  digging,  makes 
its  hole  deeper  in  proportion  as  they  follow. 
Such  as  kill  it  for  food,  ufe  every  art  to  improve 
the  flefti,  which  is  faid  to  have  a wild  tafte,  and 
to  caufe  vomitings*.  They,  therefore,  take 
away  the  fat,  which  is  in  great  abundance,  and 
lalt  the  remainder,  drying  it  fomewhat  in  the 
manner  of  bacon.  Still,  however,  it  is  faid  to 
be  very  indifferent  eating.  This  animal  is 
found  in  Poland  tmder  the  denomination  of  the 

♦ Diflionnaire  Raifonnee,  vol.  lii,  p.  29. 
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Bobak,  entirely  refembling  that  of  the  Alps» 
except  that  the  latter  has  a toe  more  upon  its 
fore-foot  than  the  former.  It  is  found  alfo  in 
Siberia  under  the  name  of  the  Jevralka,  being 
rather  fmaller  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
Laftly,  it  is  found  in  Canada  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Monax,  differing  only  from  the  reft  in 
having  a blueifh  fnout,  and  a longer  tail. 

THE  A G O U T I. 

FROM  the  marmout,  which  differs  from 
the  hare  fo  much  in  the  length  of  its  fur,  we 
go  to  the  Agouti,  another  fpecies  equally  difr- 
fering  in  the  fliortnefs  of  its  hair.  Thefe  bear 
fome  rude  refemblance  to  the  hare  and  the  rab- 
bit in  their  form  and  manner  of  living,  but  fuf- 
ficiently  differing  to  require  a particular  deferip- 
tion.  The  firft  of  thefe,  and  that  the  largeft,  as 
was  hinted  above,  is  called  the  Agouti.  This 
animal  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  America,  and  has  by  fome  been 
called  the  rabbit  of  that  continent.  But,  though 
in  many  refpedts  it  referribles  the  rabbit,  yet  ftill 
in  many  more  it  differs,  and  is,  without  all  doubt, 
an  animal  peculiar  to  the  new  world  only.  The 
agouti  is  about  tlie  fize  of  a rabbit,  and  has  a 
head  very  much  refembling  it,  except  that  the 
ears  are  very  fliort  in  comparifon.  It  refembles 
tlie  rabbit  alfo  in  tlie  arched  form  of  its  back. 
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in  the  hind  legs  being  longer  than  the  fore, 
and  in  having  four  great  cutting  teeth,  two 
above  and  two  below;  but  then  it  differs  in 
the  nature  of  its  hair,  which  is  not  foft  and 
.downy  as  in  the  rabbit,  but  hard  and  brifflylike 
that  'of  a fucking  pig,  and  of  a reddifh  brown 
colour.  It  differs  allb  in  the  tail,  which  is  even 
Iliorter  than  in  the  rabbit,  and  entirely  deffitute 
of  hair.  Laftly,  it  differs  in  the  number  of 
its  toes,  having  but  three  on  the  hinder  feet, 
whereas  the  rabbit  has  five.  All  thefe  diftinc- 
tions,  however,  do  not  countervail  againft  its 
general  form,  which  refembles  that  of  a rab- 
bit, and  inoft  travellers  have  called  it  by  tlaat 
name. 

As  this  animal  differs  in  form,  it  differs  ffill 
more  in  habitudes  and  difpofition.  As  it  has 
the  hair  of  an  hog,  fo  alfo  it  has  its  voraclouf- 
nefs*.  It  eats  indifcriminately  of  all  things; 
and,  when  fatiated,  hides  the  remainder,  like 
the  dog  or  the  fox,  for  a future  occafion. . It 
takes  a pleafure  in  gnawing  and  fpoiling  every 
thing  it  comes  near.  When  irritated,  its  hair 
ftands  ere£f  along  the  back,  and  like  the  rab- 
bit, it  ftrikes  the  ground  violently  with  its  hind 
feet.  It  does  not  dig  a hole  in  tlie  ground,  but 
burrows  in  the  hollows  of  trees.  Its  ordinary 
food  confifts  of  tlie  roots  of  the  country,  pota- 
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toes,  and  yams,  and  fuch  fruits  as  fall  from  the 
trees  in  autumn.  It  ufes  its  fore-paws  like  the 
fquirrel,  to  carry  its  food  to  its  mouth ; and  as 
its  hind  feet  are  longer  than  the  fore,  it  runs  very 
fwiftly  upon  plain  ground  or  up  a hill,  but  upon 
a defcent  it  is  in  danger  of  falling.  Its  fight  is 
excellent,  and  its  hearing  equals  that  of  any 
other  animal ; whenever  it  is  whiffled  to  it  flops 
to  hearken.  The  flefh  of  fuch  as  are  fat  and 
well  fed  is  tolerable  food,  although  it  has  a pe- 
culiar tafle,  and  is  a little  tough.  The  French 
drefs  it  like  a fucking  pig,  as  we  learn  from 
Mr.  BufFon’s  account  j but  the  Englifh  drefs 
it  with  a pudding  in  its  belly,  like  a hare.  It 
is  hunted  by  dogs  ; and  whenever  it  is  got  into 
a fugar-ground,  where  the  canes  cover  the  place, 
it  is  eafily  overtaken,  for  it  is  ernbarrafTed  every 
Hep  it  takes,  fo  that  a man  may  eafily  come 
up  with  it  without  any  other  affiflance.  When 
in  the  open  country,  it  ufually  runs  with  great 
fwiftnefs  before  the  dogs  until  it  gains  its  re- 
treat, within  which  it  continues  to  hide,  and 
nothing  but  filling  the  hole  with  fmoke  can 
force  it  out.  For  this  purpofe  the  hunter  burns 
faggots  or  flraw  at  the  entrance,  and  conducts 
the  fmoke  in  fuch  a manner  tliat  it  fills  • the 
whole  cavity.  While  this  is  doing,  the  poor 
little  animal  feems  fenfible  of  its  danger,  and 
begs  for  quarter  with  a mofl  plaintive  cry,  fcl- 
dom  quitting  its  hole  till  the  utmoft  extre- 
. mity. 
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At  laft,  when  half  Aiftbcated,  it  iffiies 
out,  and  trufts  once  more  to  its  fpeed  for  pro- 
tedtion.  When  ftill  forced  by  tlie  dogs,  and 
incapable  of  making  good  a retreat,  it  turns 
upon  the  hunters,  and  with  its  hair  briftling 
like  a hog,  and  {landing  upon  its  hind  feet,  it 
defends  itfelf  very  obflinately.  Sometimes  it 
bites  the  legs  of  thofe  that  attempt  to  take 
it,  and  will  take  out  the  piece  wherever  it  fixes 
its  teeth 

Its  cry  when  difturbed  or  provoked  rcfembles 
that  of  a fucking  pig.  If  taken  young,  it  is 
eafily  tamed,  continues  to  play  harmlefsly  about 
the  houfe,  and  goes  out  and  returns  of  its  own 
accord.  In  a favage  ftate  it  ufually  continues 
in  the  woods,  and  the  female  generally  chufes 
the  moft  obfcure  parts  to  bring  forth  her  youngi 
She  there  prepares  a bed  of  leaves  and  dry 
grafs,  and  generally  brings  forth  two  at  a time. 
She  breeds  twice  or  thrice  a year,  and  carries 
her  young  from  one  place  to  another,  as  con- 
venience requires,  in  the  manner  of  a cat.  She 
generally  lodges  them  when  three  days  old  in 
the  hollow  of  a tree,  fuckling  them  but  for  a 
very  fhort  time,  for  they  foon  come  to  perfec- 
tion, and  it  fhould  confcquently  follow  that  tliey 
foon  grow  old. 
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THE  P A C A. 

\ 

THE  Paca  is  an  animal  alfo  of  South 
America,  much  refembling  the  former, 
and  like  it  has  received  the  narne  of  the  Ame- 
ripan  rabbit,  but  with  as  little  propriety.  It  is 
about  the  fize  of  an  hare,  or  rather  larger,  and 
in  figure  fomewhat  like  a fucking'  pig,  which  it 
alfo  refembles  in  its  grunting  and  its  mamier 
of  eating.  It  is,  however,  moft  like  the  agouti, 
although  it  differs  in  feveral  particulars.  Like 
the  agouti,  it  is  covered  rather  with  coarfe  hair 
than  a downy  fur..  But  then  it  is  beautifully 
marked  along  the  fides  with  fmall  afli-coloured 
fppts,  upon  an  anaber-coloured  ground;  whereas 
the  agouti  is  prettj,  much  „of  one  reddifh  co- 
lour. The  papa  is. rather  more  thick  arid  cor- 
pulent than  the  agouti ; its  nofe  is  fhorter,  and 
its  hind  feet  have  five  toes ; whereas  the  agouti 
has.  but  three.  As  to  the  reft,  tliis  animal  bears 
fpmc  diftant  refemblance  to  a rabbit,  the  ears 
are  naked  of  hair,  and  fomewhat  ftiarp,  the 
lower  jav/.  is  fomewhat  longer  tlian  the  upper, 
the  teeth,  the  fhape  of  the  head,  and  tlie  fize  of 
it,  are  like  to  thofe  of  a rabbit.  It  has  a fliort 
tail  likewife,  though  not  tufted,  and  its  hinder 
legs  are  longer  than  the  fore.  It  alfo  burrows 
in  the  ground  like  that  animal,  and  from  this 
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fimilitude  alone  travellers  might  have  grven  it 
the  name. 

The  paca  does  not  niake  ufe  of  Its  fore-paws, 
like  the  fq'uirrel  or  the  agouti,  to  carry  its  food 
to  the  mouth,  but  hunts  .for  it  on  the  ground, 
and  roots  like  an  hog.  It  is  generally  feen  along 
the  banks  of  rivers^  and  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  moift  and  warm  countries  of  South  Ame- 
rica. It  is  a very  fat  animal,  and  in  this  refpeil 
much  preferable  to  the  agouti,  that  is  moft  com- 
monly found  lean.  It  is  eaten,  fkin  and  all, 
like  a young  pig,  and  is  confidered  as  a great 
delicacy.  Like  the  former  little  animal,  it  de- 
fends itfelf  to  the  lali:  extremity,  and  is  very 
feldom  taken  alive.  It  is  perfecuted  not  only 
by  man,  but  by  every  beaft  and  bird  of  *prey, 
who  all  watch  its  motions,  and,  if  it  ventures  at 
any  diftance  from  its  hole,  are  fure  to  feize  it. 
But  although  the  race  of  thefe  little  animals'  is- 
thus  continually  deftroyed,  it  finds  fome  refuge 
in  its  hole,  from  the  general  .combination ; and 
breeds  in  filch  numbers^  that  the  diminution  is 
not  perceptible. 

T o thefe  animals  may  be  added  others,  very 
fimilarboth  in  form  and  difpofition;  each  kn6wn 
by  its  particular  name  in  its  native  country,  but 
v/hich  travellers  have  been  contented  to  call  rab- 
bits or  hares;  of  which  we  have  but  indiftindl 
notice.  The  T apeti;  or  the  Brafilian 'rabbit,  is 
infhape  like  our  Englifh  ones,  but  is  much  lefs, 
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being  faid  to  be  not  above  twice  the  fize  of  a 
dormoufe.  It  is  rcddifh  on  the  forehead,  and 
a little  whitiflr  under  the  throat.  It  is  remark- 
able for  having  no  tail ; but  it  has  long  ears,  with 
whifkers,  like  our  rabbits,  and  black  eyes.  It 
ddcs  not  burrow,  like  ours  •,  but  lives  at  large, 
like  the  hare. 

The  Aperea  is  alfo  called  by  fome  the  Brafi- 
lian  rabbit,  being  an  animal  that  feems  to  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  a rabbit  and  a rat.  The 

I 

ears  are  like  thofe  of  a rat,  being  fhort  and 
rotind;  but  the  other  parts  are  like  thofe  of  a 
rabbit,  except  that  it  has  but  three  toes  on  the 
hinder  legs,  like  the  agouti. 

To  thefe  imperfe£l  fketches  of  animals  little 
known,  others  lefs  known  might  be  added ; for 
as  Nature  becomes  more  diminutive,  her  ope- 
rations are  lefs  attentively  regarded.  I {hall 
orily,  therefore,  add  one  animal  more  to  this 
clafs,  and  that  very  well  known;  I mean  the 
Guinea-pig  j which  BrifTon  places  among  thofe 
of  the  rabbit  kind ; and  as  I do  not  know  any 
other  fet  of  animals  with  which  it  can  be  fo 
well  compared,  I will  take  leave  to  follow  his 
example. 

'■THE  GUINEA-PIG. 

THE  Guinea-Pig  is  a native  of  the  warmer 
climates  i but  has  been  fo  long  rendered  do- 
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int’ilic,  and  fo  widely  diifufed,  that  it  is  now 
become  common  in  every  part  of  tiie  world. 
There  are  few  unacquainted  with  the  figure  of 
this  little  animal ; in  fome  places  it  is  confidered 
as  the  principal  favourite ; and  is  often  found 
even  to  difplace  the  lap-dog.  It  is  lefs  than  a 
rabbit,  and  its  legs  are  fiaorter  ; they  are  fcarcc 
feen,  except  when  it  moves  ; and  the  neck,  alfo, 
is  fo  fhort,  that  the  head  feems  ftuck  upon  the 
fhoulders.  The  ears  are  fhort,  thin,  and  tranf- 
parent ; the  hair  is  like  that  of  a fucking  pig, 
from  whence  it  has  taken  the  name;  and  if 
wants  even  the  veftiges  of  a tail.  In  other 
. refpecls,  it  has  fome  fimilitude  to  .the  rabbit. 
When  it  moves,  its  body  lengtliens  like  that 
animal;  and  when  it  is  at  reft,  it  gathers  up  in' 
the  fame  manner.  Its  nofe  is  formed  with  the 
rabbit  lip,  except  that  its  noftrils  are  much  far- 
ther afunder.  Like  all  other  animals  in  a do- 
meftic  ftate,  its  colours  are  different ; fome  are 
white,  fome  are  red,  and  others  botli  red  and 
white.  It  differs  from  the  rabbit  in  the  number 
of  its  toes,  having  four  toes  on  the  feet  before, 
and  but  three  bn  thofe  behind.  It  ffrokes  its 
head  with  the  fore  feet  like  the  rabbit;  and, 
like  it,  fits  upon  the  hind  feet ; for  which  pur- 
pofe  there  is  a naked  callous  fkin  on  the  back 
part  of  the  legs  and  feet. 

Thefe  animals  are  of  all  others  the  moft 
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helplefs  and  inoffenfive  *,  They  are  fcarce 
poflefled  of  courage  fufficient  to  defend  thcin- 
felves  againft  the-  meaneft  of  all  quadrupedes,  a 
moufe.  Their  only  animofity  is  exerted  againft 
each  other;  for  they  will  often  fight  very  ob- 
ftinat'^ly ; and  the  ftronger  is  often  known  to 
deftroy  the  weaker.  But  againft  all  other  ag- 
grellbrs,  their  only  remedy  is  patience  and  non- 
refiftance.  How,  therefore,  thefe  animals,  in 
a favage  ftate,  could  contrive  to  proteft  them- 
felves,  I have  not  been  able  to  learn ; as  they 
want  ftrength,  fwiftnefs,  and  even  the  natural 
inftindf  fo  common  to  almoft  every  other  crea- 
ture. 

As  to  their  manner  of  living  among  us,  they 
owe  their  lives  entirely  to  our  unceafing  pro- 
tection. They  muft  be  conftantly  attended, 
fliielded  from  the  excelitve  colds  of  the  winter, 
and  fecured  againft  all  other  domeftic  animals, 
which  are  apt  to  attack  them,  from  every  mo- 
tive, either  of  appetite,  jealoufy,  or  experience 
of  their  pufillanimous  nature.  Such  indeed  is 
their  ftupidity,  that  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
devoured'fly  the  cats,  without  refiftance ; and, 
different  from  all  other  creatures,  the  female 
fees  her  young  deftroyed  without  once  attempt- 
ing to  protect  them.  Their  ufual  food  is  bran, 

* This  liiftory  is  partly  taken  from  the  Amxnitates 
Academicx,  vol.  iv.'  p.  zoz. 
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parllcy,  or  cabbage-leaves  j but  there  is  fcarce 
a vegetable  cultivated  in  our  gardens  that  they 
will  not  gladly  devour.  The  carrot-top  is  a 
peculiar  dainty ; as  alfo  fallad-;  and  thofe'who 
would  prel'erve  their  healths,  would  do  right  to 
vary  their  food  ; for  if  they  be  continued  on  a 
kind  too  fucculent  or  too  dry,  the  effects  are 
quickly  perceived  iTp'on  their  conflitution. 
When  fed  upon  recent  ■vegetables,  they  feldhin 
drink.  But  it  often  happ^s'  that,  condu'ifed 
by  nature,  they  feek  drier  food,  when  the  for- 
mer difagrees  with  them.  The)'  then  gnaiv 
cloaths,  paper,  or  w^hatever -df  this  kind  they 
meet  with ; and,  on  thefe  occafions,  they  are 
feen  to  drink  like  mbft  other  animals,  whidh 
they  do  by  lapping.  They  ate  chiefly  fond  bf 
jiew  milk ; but,  in  cafe  of  necelfity,  are  con- 
tented with  water. 

They  move  pretty  much  in  the  manner  of 
rabbits,  though  not  near  fo  fwiftly ; and  when 
confined  in  a room,  feldoin  crofs  the  floor,  but 
generally  keep  along  the  wall.  The  male  ufu- 
ally  drives  the  female  bn  before  him,  for  they 
never  move  a-breafl:  together;  but  cohftkhtly 
the  one  feems  to  tread  in  the  footfleps  of  the 
preceding.  They  chiefly  feek  for  the  darkeft 
receffes,  and -the  mofi  intricate  retrdatsg’'#here, 
if  hay  be  fpread  as  a bed  for  them,  thby  con- 
tinue to  fleep  together,  and  feldom  vbiiture-out 
but  when  they  fuppofe  all  interruption  removed. 
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On  thofe  occafions  they  a£l  as  rabbits;  they 
fwiftly  move  forward  from  their  bed,  flop  at 
the  entrance,  liften,  look  round,  and,  if  they 
perceive  the  flighteft  approach  of  danger,  they 
run  back  with  precipitation.  In  very  cold 
weather,  however,  they  are  more  active,  and 
run  about  in  order  to  keep  themfelves  warm. 

They  are  a very  cleanly  animal,  and  very 
different  from  that  whofe  name  they  go  by.  If 
the  young  ones  happen  to  fall  into  the  dirt,  or 
be  any  other  way  difcompofed,  the  female  takes 
fuch  an  averfion  to  them  that  fhe  never  permits 
them  to  vifit  her  more.  Indeed,  her  whole  em- 
ployment, as  well  as  that  of  the  male,  feems  to 
confift  in  fmoothing  their  (kins,  in  difpoling 
their  hair,  and  improving  its  glofs.  The  male 
and  female  take  this  office  by  turns ; and  when 
they  have  thus  brufhed  up  each  other,  they 
then  beftow  all  their  concern  upon  their  young, 
taking  particular  care  to  make  their  hair  lie 
fmooth,  and  biting  them  if  they  appear  refrac- 
tory. As  they  are  fo  felicitous  for  elegance 
themfelves,  the  place  w'here  they  are  kept  muft 
be  regularly  cleaned,  and  a new  bed  of  hay  pro- 
vided for  them  at  leaft  every  week.  Being,  na- 
tives Qf  a warm  climate,  they  are  naturally  chilly 
^-in  ours : cleanlinefs,  therefore,  affifts  warmtn, 
and  expels  moifture.  They  may  be  thus  rear- 
ed, without  the  aid  of  any  artificial  heat ; but, 
in  general,  there  is  no  keeping  them  from  the 
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fire  in  winter,  if  they  be  once  permitted  to  ap- 
proach it. 

When  they  go  to  flecp,  they  lie  flat  on  their 
bellies,  pretty  much  in  their  ufual  pofture;  ex- 
cept that  they  love  to  have  their  fore  feet  higher 
than  their  hinder.  For  this  purpofe,  they  turn 
themfelves  feveral  times  round  before  they  lie 
down,  to  find  the  mofl:  convenient  fituation. 
They  fleep,  like  the  hare,  with  their  eyes  half 
open ; and  continue  extremely  watchful,  if  they 
£ufpe(Sf  danger.  The  male  and  female  are  ne- 
ver feen  both  afleep  at  the  fame  time;  but 
while  he  enjoys  his  repofe,  fhe  remains  upon 
the  watch,  filently  continuing  to  guard  him, 
and  her  head  turned  towards  the  place  where 
he  lies.  When  fhe  fuppofes  that  he  has  had 
his  turn,  (lie  then  awakes  him  with  a kind  of 
murmuring  noife,  goes  to  him,  forces  him  from 
his  bed,  and  lies  down  in  his  place.  He  then 
performs  the  fame  good  turn  for  her ; and  con-- 
tinues-  watchful  till  fhe  alfo  has  done  fleep- 
ing. 

Thefe  anirnals  are  exceedingly  falacious,  and 
generally  are  capable  of  coupling  at  fix  weeks 
old.  The  female  never  goes  with  young  above 
five  weeks  ; and  ufually  brings  forth  ffom  three 
to  five  at  a time ; and  this  not  without  pain. 
But  what  is  very  extraordinary,  the  female  ad- 
mits the  male  the  very  day  fhe  has  brought 
forth,  and  becomes  again  pregnant  ; fo  that 
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their  multiplication  is  aftonifliing.  She  fuckles 
her  young  but  about  twelve  or  fifteen  days  ; 
and  during  that  time  does  not  feem  to  know 
her  own  j for  if  the  young  of  any  other  be 
brought,  though  much  older,  fhe  never  drives 
them  away,  but  fuffers  them  even  to  drain  her, 
to  the  difadvantage  of  her  own  immediate 
offspring.  They  are  produced  with  the  eyes 
open,  like  all  others  of  the  hare  kind ; and  in 
about  twelve  hours,  equal  even  to  tlie  dam  in 
agility.  Although  the  dam  has  but  two  teats, 
yet  fhe  abundantly  fupplies  them  with  milk : 
and  they  are  alfo  capable  of  feeding  upon  ve- 
getables, almoft  from  the  very  beginning.  If 
the  young  ones  are  permitted  to  continue  toge- 
ther, the  ftronger,  as  in  all  other  focieties,  foon 
begins  to  govern  the  weak.  Their  contentions 
are  often  long  and  obftinate  ; and  their  jea- 
loufies  very  apparent.  Their  difputes  are 
ufually  for  the  warmeft  place,  or  the  moft 
qgreeable  food.  If  one  of  them  happens  to  be 
more  fortunate  in  this  refpeft  than  the  reft, 
the  ftrongeft  generally  comes  to  difpoffefs  it  of 
its  advantageous  fituation.  Their  manner  of 
fighting,  though  terrible  to  them,  is  ridiculous 
enough  to  a fpedlator.  One  of  them  feizes  the 
hair  on  the  nape  of  the  other’s  neck  with  its 
foreteeth,  and  attempts  to' tear  it  away;  the 
ether,  to  retaliate,  turns  its  hinder  parts  to  the 
«uemy,  and  kicks  up  behind  like  an  horfe,  and 
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with  its  hinder  claws  fcratcHes  "^the  Tides  of  ills 
adverfaryj  fo  that  fometirnes  they  cover  each 
other  with  blood.  When  they  contend  in  this 
manner,  they  gnafli;  their  teetli  pretty  loudly ; 
and  this  is  often  a denunciation  of  mutual  re- 
fentment. 

Thefe,  though  fo  formidable  to  each  otlijsr, 
yet  are  the  molt  timorous  creatures  upon  earth, 
■with  refpeft  to  the  tell ' of  ^animated  nature ; a 
falling  leaf  difturbs  them,  and  every  animal 
overcomes -them.  "Prom  hence  they  are  diffi- 
cultly  tamed ; and  will  fufFer  none  to  approach 
them,  except  the  perfon  by  whom  they  are  fed. . 
Their  manner  of  eating  is  fomething  like  that 
of  the  rabbit}  and,  like  it,  they  appear  alfo  tochevir 


the  cud..  Although  they  feldom  drink,  they 
make  water  every  minute.  They  grunt  fomewhat 
like  a-  young  pig ; and  have  a more  piercing 
note  to  exprefs  pain.  In  a word,  they  do  no 
injury}  but  then,  except  the  pleafure  they  af- 
ford the  fpevSfator,  they  are  of  vefy  little  benefit 
to  mankind.  Some,  indeed,  drefs  and  eat  them; 
but  their  flefti  is  indifferent  food,  and  by  no 
means  a reward  for  the  trouble  of  rearing  them.. 
This,  perhaps,  might  be  improved,  by  keeping 
Aem  in  a proper  warren,  and  not  fuffering 
them  to  become  domeftic ::  however,  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  refult  from  this,  would  fie 
few,  and  the  trouble  great ; fo  that  if  is  likely 
they  will  continue  an  ufelefs,  inoffenfive  de- 
D 6 pendant. 
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pendant,  rather  propagated  to  fatisfy  caprice 
than  fupply  neceflity. 

C H A P.  II. 

.) 

Of  Animals  of  the  Rat  Kind. 

WERE  it  neceflary  to  diftinguifh  ani- 
mals of  the  rat  kind  from  all  other^, 
we  might  deferibe  them  as  having  two  large  cut- 
ting teeth,  like  the  hare  kind,  in  each  jaw  j as  co- 
vered with  hair  j and  as  not  ruminating.  Thefe 
diftindlions  might  ferve  to  guide  us,  had  we 
not  too  near  an  acquaintance  with  this  noxious 
race  to  be  miftaken  in  their  kind.  Their  num- 
bers, their  minutenefs,  their  vicinity,  their  vaft 
multiplication,  all  fufiiciently  contribute  to  prefs 
them  upon  our  obfervation,  and  remind  us  of 
their  exiftence.  Indeed,  if  we  look  through 
the  different  ranks  of  animals,  from  the  largeft 
to  the  fmalleft,  from  the  great  elephant  to  the 
diminutive  moufe,  we  fhall  find  that  -we  fuffer 
greater  injuries  from  the  contemptible  mean- 
nefs  of  the  one,  than  the  formidable  invafions 
of  the  other.  Againft  tlje  elephant,  the  rhi- 
noceros, or  the  lion,  we  can  oppofe  united 
ftrength  ; and  by  art  make  up  the  deficiencies 
of  natural  power ; thefe  we  have  driven  into 
their  irative  folitudes,  and  obliged  to  continue 
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at  a diftance,  in  the  moft  inconvenient  regions 
and  unhealthful  climates.  But  it  is  otherwife 
with  the  little  teazing  race  I am  now  defcrib- 
ing ; no  force  can  be  exerted  againft  their  un- 
refifting  timidity;  no  arts  can  diminifli  their 
amazing  propagation : millions  may  be  at  onca 
deftroyed,  and  yet  the  breach  be  repaired  in  the 
I'pace  of  a very  few  weeks  ; and,  in  proportion 
as  Nature  has  denied  them  force,  it  has-fup- 
plied  the  defedt  by  their  fecundity. 

Of  thefe,  the  animal  beft  known  at  prefent, 
and  in  every  refpedt  the  moft  mifchievous,  is 
the  Great  Rat ; which,  though  but  a new  co- 
mer into  this  country,  has  taken  too  fecure  a 
poffeffion  to  be  ever  removed.  This  hateful 
and  rapacious  creature,  though  fometimes  cal- 
led the  Rat  of  Norway,  is  utterly  unknown  in 
all  the  northern  countries,  and,  by  the  belt  ac- 
counts I can  learn,  comes  originally  from  the 
Levant.  Its  firft  arrival,  as  I am  aflured,  was 
upon  the  epafts  of  Ireland,  in  thofe  Ihips  that 
traded  in  provifions  to  Gibraltar ; and  perhaps 
we  owe  to  a fingle  pair  of  thefe  animals,  the 
numerous  progeny  that  now  infefts  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Britifh  empire. 

This  animal,  which  is  called  by  Mr.  BufFon 
the  Surmalot,  is  In  length  about  nine  inches  ; its 
eyes  are  large  and  black ; the  colour  of  the 
head,  and  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body,  is 
of  a light  brown,  mixed  with  tawny  and  aftx 
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colour.  T^'he  eiid  of  the  nofe,  the  throat,  artd 
belly,  are  of  a dirty  white,  inclining  to  a grey ; 
the  feet  and  legs  are  almoft  bare,  and  of  a dirty 
pale  flelh  colour;  the  tail  is  as  long  as  the 
body,  covered  with  minute  dufky  fcales,  mixed 
with  a few  hairs,  and  adds  to  the  general  de- 
formity of  its  deteftable  figure.  It  is  chiefly  in 
the  colour  that  this  animal  differs  from  the 
Black  Rat,  or  the  Common  Rat,  as  it-  was 
once  called ; but  now  common  no  longer.  This 
new  invader,  in  a very  few  years  after  its  ar- 
rival, found  means  to  deffroy  almoft  the  whole 
fpecies,  and  to  poffefs  itfelf  of  their  retreats. 

But  it  was  not  againft  the  Black  Rat  alone 
that  its  rapacity  was  diredfed ; all  other  animals 
of  inferior  ftrength  fhared  the  fame  misfortunes.. 
The  conteft  with  the  black  rat  was  of  fhort 
continuance.  As  it  was  unable  to  contend,, 
and  had  no  holes  to  fly  to  for  retreat,  but  where 
its  voracious  enemy  could  purfue,  the  whole 
race  was  foon  ektinguiffied..  The  frog  alfo 
was  an  animal  equally  incapable  of  combat  or 
defence.  It  had  been  defignedly  introduced 
into  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  fome  years  before 
the  Norway  rat;  and  it  was  feen  to  multiply 
amazingly.  The  inhabitants  were  pleafed  with 
tlie  propagation  of  an  harnilefs  animal,  tliat 
ferved  to  rid  their  fields  of  infedls ; and  even 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  were  in  its  favour,, 
as  they  fuppofed  that  the  frog  contributed -to 
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render  tlieir  waters  more  wholfome.  But  the 
Norway  rat  loon  put  a ftop  to  their  encreafe ; as 
thefe  animals  were  of  an  amphibious  nature, 
they  purfued  the  frog  to  its  lakes,  and  took  it 
even  in  its  own  natural  element.  I am,  there- 

I 

fore,  allured,  that  the  frog  is  once  more  almoft 
extindt  in  that  kingdom ; and  that  the  Norway 
rat,  having  no  more  enemies  left  there  to  de- 
ftroy,  is  growm  lefs  numerous  alfo. 

We  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  gain  by  the 
deftrudfion  of  our  old  domeftics,  fince  they  are 
replaced  by  fuch  mifehievous  fuccefl'ors.  The 
Norw'ay  rat  has  the  fame  difpolition  to  injure 
us,  with  much  greater  power  of  mifehief.  It 
burrovvs  in  the  bank  of  rivers,  ponds,  and  ditches; 
and  is  every  year  known  to  do  incredible  da- 
mage to  thofe  mounds  that  are  raifed  to  con- 
dudf  ftreams,  or  to  prevent  rivers  from  over- 
flowing. In  thefe  holes,  "which  it  forms  pretty 
near  the  edge  of  the  water,  it  chiefly  refides 
during  the  fummer,  where  it  lives  upon  fmall 
animals,  filli,  and  corn.  At  the  approach  of 
winter,  it  comes  nearer  the  farm  houfes ; bur- 
rows in  their  corn,  eats  much,  and  damages 

ftill  more  than  it  confumes.  But  nothine:  that 
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can  be  eaten,  feems  to  efcape  its  voracity.  It 
deftroys  rabbits,  poultry,  and  all  kinds  of  game ; 
and,  like  the  polecat,  kills  much  more  than  it 
can  carry  away.  It  fwims  with  great  eafe, 
dives  with  great  celerity,  and  eafily  thins  the 

filh 
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fifh  pond.  In  fhort,  fcarce  any  of  the  feebler 
animals  efcape  its  rapacity,  except  the  moufc, 
which  Ihelters  itfelf  in  its  little  hole,  where  the 
Norway  rat  is  too  big  to  follow. 

Thefe  animals  frequently  produce  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  at  a time  * ; and  ufually  bring 
forth  three  times  a year.  This  great  encreafe 
would  quickly  be  found  to  over-run  the  whole 
country,  and  render  our  afliduity  to  deftray 
them  fniitlefs,.  were  it  not,  happily  for  us,  that 
tliey  eat  and  deftroy  each  other.  The  fame  in- 
fatiable  appetite  tliat  impels  them  to  indifcriml- 
nate  carnage,  alfo  incites  the  ftrongeft  to  de- 
vour, the  weak  eft,  even  of  their  own  kind.  The 
large  male  rat  generally  keeps  in  an  hole  by  it- 
felf, and  is  as  dreaded  by  its  own  fpecies,  as  the 
moft  formidable  enemies.  In  this  manner  the 
number  of  thefe  vermin  is  kept  within  due 
bounds ; and  when  their  encreafe  becomes  in- 
jurious to  us,  it  is  reprefled  by  their  own  rapa- 
city. 

But  befide  their  own  enmities  among  each 
other,  all  the  ftronger  carnivorous  quadrupedes 
have  natural  antipathies  againft  them.  The 
dog,  though  he  detefls  their  flefli,  yet  openly 
declares  his  alacrity  to  purfue  them;  and  at- 
tacks them  with  great  animofity..  Such  as  are 
ti'ained  up  to  killing  thefe  vermin,  difpatch 

* BufFon,  vol.  xvii.  p.  2. 
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them  often  with  a fingle  fqueeze : but  thofe 
dogs  that  {hew  any  hefitation,  aie  fure  to  come 
off  but  indifferently ; for  the  rat  always  takes 
the  advantage  of  a moment’s  delay,  and,  inftead 
of  waiting  for  the  attack,  becomes  the  aggref- 
for,  feizing  its  purfuer  by  the  lip,  and  inflicting 
a very  painful  and  dangerous  wound.  From 
the  inflammation,  and  other  angry  fymptoms 
that  attend  this  animal’s  bite,  fome  have  been 
led  to  think  that  it  was  in  fome  meafure  veno- 
mous ; but  it  is  likely  that  the  difficulty  of  the 
wound’s  healing  arifes  merely  from  its  being 
deep  and  lacerated  by  the  teeth,  and  is  rather  a 
confequence  of  the  figure  of  the  inftruments 
_ that  infliCl  it,  than  any  venom  they  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  poffefs. 

• The  cat  is  another  formidable  enemy  of  this 
kind ; and  yet  the  generality  of  our  cats  nei- 
ther care  to  attack  it,  nor  to  feed  upon  it  when 
killed.  The  cat  is  a more  prudent  hunter  than 
the  dog,  and  will  not  be  at  the  pains-  to  take 
, or  combat  with  an  enemy  that  is  not  likely  to 
repay  her  time  and  danger.  Some  cats,  how- 
ever, will  purfue  and  take  the  rat  ; though 
often  not  without  an  obftinate  refiffance.  If 
. hungry  alfo,  the  cat  will  fometimes  eat  the 
head;  but  in  general,  fhe  is  merely  content 
with  her  viClory. 

A foe  much  more  dangerous  to  thefe  vermin 
is  the  weafel.  This  animal  purfues  them  with 
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avidity;  and  being  pretty  nearly  of  their  own 
fize,  follows  them  into  their  holes,  where  a 
defpcrate  combat  enfaes.  The  flrength  of  eadh 
is  pretty  near  equal ; but  the  arms  are  very 
■ different.  The  rat,  furnifhed  with  four  long 
tulks  at  the  extremity  of  its  jaw,  rather  fnaps 
than  bites  ; but  the  weafel,  where  it  once 
faftens,  holds,  and  continuing  alfo  to  fuck  the 
blood  at  the  fame  time,  weakens  its  antagonilf, 
and  always  obtains  thevidlory.  Mankind  have 
contrived  feveral  other  methods  of  deftroying 
thefe  noxious  intruders ; ferrets,  traps,  and  par- 
ticularly poifon : but  of  all  other  poifons,  I am 
told  that  the  nux  vomica,  ground  and  mixed 
with  meal,  is  the  moft  certain,  as  it  is  the  leaft 
dangerous. 

To  this  fpecies  I will  fiibjoin  as  a variety,  the 
- Black  Rat,  mentioned  above,  greatly  refembling 
the  former  in  figure,  but  very  diftindt  in  nature, 
as  appears  from  their  mutual  antipathy.*  This 
animal  was  formerly  as  mifchievous  as  it  was 
common  ; but  at  prefent  it  is  :dmofi:  utterly  ex- 
tirpated by  the  great  rat,  one  malady  often  ex- 
pelling another.  It  is  become  fo  fcarce,  that  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  feen  one.  It  is 
faid  to  be  poffeffed  of  all  the  voracious  and  un- 
•natural  appetites  of  the  former  ; though,  as  it 
is  lefs,  they  may  probably  be  lefs  noxious.  Its 
length  is  about  feven  inches ; and  the  tail  is 
near  ei»ht  inches  long.  The  colour  of  the 
. body 
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body  is  of  a deep  iron  grey,  bordering  upon 
black,  except  the  belly,  which  is  of  a dirty  ci- 
nereous hue.  They  have  propagated  in  Ame- 
rica in  great  numbers,  being  originally  intro- 
duced from  Europe ; and  as  they  feem  to  keep 
their  ground  wherever  they  get  footijtg,  they 
are  now  become  the  moft  noxious  animals  in 
tliat  part  of  the  world. 

To  this  alfo  we  may  fubjoin  the  Black  Wa- 
ter Rat,  about  the  fame  fize  with  the  latter, 
with  a larger  head,  a blunter  nofe,  lefs  eyes, 
and  fhorter  ears,  and  the  tip  of  its  tail  a little 
v/hite.  It  was  fuppofed  by  Ray  to  be  web- 
footed j but  this  has  behn  found  to  be  a mif- 
take,  its  toes  pretty  much  refembling  thofe  of 
its  kind.  It  never  frequents  houfesj  but  is 
ufrially  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  ditches, 
and  ponds,  where  it  burrows  and  breeds.  It 
feeds  on  hfh,  frogs,  and  infects  ; and  in  fome 
countries  it  is  eat  on  falling  days. 

THE  MOUSE. 

AN  animal  equally  mifchievous,  and  equally 
well  known  with  the  former,  is  the  Moufe. 
Timid,  cautious,  and  adtive,  all  its  difpofitions 
are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  rat,  except  with 
fewer  powers  of  doing  mifchief*.  Fearful  by 

* BufFon,  vol.  XV.  p.  145. 
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nature,  but  familiar  from  neccffity,  it  attends 
upon  mankind,  and  comes  an  unbidden  gueft 
to  his  moft  delicate  entertainments.  ^ Fear  and 
neceflity  feem  to  regulate  all  its  motions  j it 
never  leaves  its  hole  but  to  feek  provifion,  and 
feldom  ventures  above  a few  paces  from  home. 
Different  from  the  rat,  it  does  not  go  from  one 
houfe  to  another,  unlefs.it  be  forced  ; and,  as  it 
is  more  eafily  fatisfled,  it  does  much  lefs  mif- 
chief. 

Almoft  all  animals  are  tamed  more  diffi- 
cultly in  proportion  to  the  cowardice  of  their 
natures.  'I'he  truly  bold  and  courageous  eafily 
become  familiar,  but  thofe  that  are  always  fear- 
ful are  ever  fufpicious.  The  moufe  being  the 
mofl  feeble,  and  confequently  the  mofl  timid 
of  all  quadrupedes,  except  the  guinea-pig,  is 
never  rendered  thoroughly  familiar  j and,  even 
though  fed  in  a cage,  retains  its  natural  appre- 
henfions.  In  fad,  it  is  to  thefe  alone  that  -it 
owes  its  fecurity*.  No  animal  has  more  ene- 
mies, and  few  fo  incapable  of  refinance.  The 
owl,  the' cat,  the  fnake,  the  hawk,  the  weafel, 
and  the  rat  itfelf,  deftroy  this  fpecies  by  mil- 
lions, and  it  only  fubfifts  by  its  amazing  fecun- 
dity. 

"I'he  moufe  brings  forth  at  all  fcafons,  and 
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feveral  times  in  the  year.  Its  ufual  number  is 
from  fix  to  ten.  Thefe  in  lefs  than  a fortnight 
are  ftrong  enough  to  run  about  and  fhift  for 
themfelves.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  far- 
mers yards,  and  among  their  corn,  but  are  feldom 
irt  thofe  ricks  that  are  much  infefted  with  rats. 
They  generally  chufe  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the 
rick,  from  whence  mofl:  rain  is  expedbed ; and 
from  thence  they  often,  of  an  evening,  venture 
forth  to  drink  tlie  little  drops  either  of  rain  or 
dew  that  hang  at  the  extremities  of  the  ftraw*. 
Ariftotle  gives  us  an  idea  of  their  prodigious 
fecundity,  by  alTuring  us  that,  having  put  a 
moiife  with  young  into  a vefTel  of  corn,  in  fome 
time  after  he  found^  an  hundred  and  twenty 
mice,  all  fprung  from  one  original.  The  early 
growth  of  this  animal  impdies  alfo  the  fhort 
duration  of  its  life,  which  feldom  lafts  above 
two  or  three  years.  This  fpecies  is  very  much 
diffufed,  being  found  in  almoft  all  parts  of  the  an- 
cient continent,  and  having  been  exported  to 
the  newf.  They  are  animals  that,  while  they 
fear  humah  fociety,  clofely  attend  it ; and,  al- 
though enemies  to  man,  are  never  found  but 
near  thofe  places  where  he  has  fixed  his  habi-  ' 
tation.  Numberlefs  ways  have  been  found  for 
deftroying  them  j and  Gefner  has  minutely  de- 

* Bufton,  vol.  XV.  p.  147.  ^ f Lille’s  Hiifbandry, 
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fcribed  the  variety  of  traps  by  which  they  arc 
taken.  Our  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts  and  Manufadtures  propofed  a reward 
for  the  mpft  ingenious  contrivance-  for  that 
purpofe;  and  I obferved  almoft  every  candi- 
date paffing  off  defcriptions  as  inventions  of 
his  own.  1 thought  it  was  cruel  to  detedl  the 
plagiarifm,  or  fruftrate  the  humble  ambition  of 
thofe  who  would  be  thought  the  inventors  of  a 
moufe-trap. 

To  this  fpecies,  merely  to  avoid  teazing  the 
readerv  with  a minute  defcription  of  animals 
very  inconflderable  and  very  nearly  alike,  I Avill 
add  that  of  the  long-tailed fifld-moufe^'  vAixeda  is 
larger  than  the  former,  of  a colour  very  nearly 
refembling  the.  Norway  rat,  and  chiefly  found 
in  fields  and  gardens.  They  are  extremel-y  vo-  * 
racioUs^  and  hurtful  in  gardens  and  young  nur- 
fcries,  where  they  are  killed  in  great  numbers. 
However,  their  fecundity  quickly  repairs  the 
deftrudlion. 

Nearlyr  refembling  the  former,  but  larger, 
(for  it  is  fix-  inches  long)  is  the  Jher-t-tailed field- 
jnoufe  ; which,  as  its  narne  implies,  has  the  tail 
much  fhorter  than,  the  former,  it  being  not 
above  an  inch  and  an  half  long,  and  ending  in 
a fmall  tuft.  Its  colour  is  more  inclining  to 
that  of  the  domeftic  moufe,  the  upper  part 
being  blackvAi,  and  the  under  of, an  alh  colour. 
This,  as  well  as  the  former,  are  remarkable  for 
; laying 
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laying  up  provifion  agalnft  winter ; and  Mr. 
Buffon  afllires  us  they  lometimcs  have  a (lore 
of  above  a bufhel  at  a time. 

We  may  add  alfo  the  Jhrevj-moufi  to  this 
fpecies  of  minute  animals,  being  about  the  fize 
of  the  domcftic  moufe,  but  differing  greatly 
from  it  in  the  form  of  its  nofe,  which  is  very 
long  and  {lender.  The  teeth  alfo  arc  of  a very 
lingular  form,  and  twenty-eight ' in  number  ; 
whereas  the  common  number  in  the  rat  kind 
is  ufually  not  above  fixteen.  The  two  upper 
fore-teeth  are  very  (harp,  and  on  each  fide  of 
tliem  there  is  a kind  of  wing  or  beard,  like  that 
of  an  arrow,  fcarce  vifible  but  on  a clofe  in- 
fpedtion.  The  other  teeth  are  placed  clofe  to- 
gether, being  very  fmall,  and  feeming  fcarce 
feparated ; fo  that  with  refpeil  to  this  part  of 
its  formation,  the  animal  has  fome  refernblance 
to  the  viper.  However,  it  is  a very  harinlefs 
little  creature,  doing  fcarce  any  injifry.  On 
the  contrary,  as  it  lives  chiefly  in  the  fields,  and' 
feeds  more  upon  infedfs  than  corn,  it  may  be 
confidered  rather  as  a friend  than  an  enemy.  It 
has  a ffrong  difagreeable  fmell,  fo  that-  the  cat, 
when  it  is  killed^  will  refufe  to  eat  it.  It  is 
faid.to  bring,  four  or  five  young  at  a time. 
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THE  DORMOUSE. 

THESE  animals  may  be  diftinguiftied  into 
three  kinds ; the  greater  dornioufe^  which  Mr. 
BufFon  calls  the  Loirj  the  ?niddle,  which  he 
calls  the  Lerot ; the  lefs-^  which  he  denominates 
the  Mufcardin.  They  differ  from  each  other 
in  fize,  the  largeft  being  equal  to  a rat,  the 
leaft  being  no  bigger  than  a moufe.  They  all 
differ  from  the  rat  in  having  the  tail  tufted  with 
hair,  in  the  manner  of  a fquirrel,  except  that 
the  fquirrel’s  tail  is  flat,  refembling  a fan ; and 
theirs  round,  refembling  a brufh.  The  lerot 
differs  from  the  loir,  by  having  two  black  fpots 
near  the  eyes;  the  mufcardin  differs  from  both 
in  the  whitifli  colour  of  its  hair  on  the  back. 
They  all  three  agree  in  having  black  fparkling 
eyes,  and  the  whifkers  partly  white  and  partly 
black.  They  agree  in  their  being  ftupefied  like 
the  marmout  during  the  winter,  and  in  their 
hoarding  up  provifions  to  ferve  them  in  cafe  of 
a temporary  revival. 

They  inhabit  woods  or  very  thick  hedges, 
forming  their  nefts  in  the  hollow  of  fome  tree, 
or  near  the  bottom  of  a clofe  flirub,  humbly 
content  with  continuing  at  the  bottom,  and 
never  afpiring  to  fport  among  the  branches. 
Towards  the  approach  of  the  cold  feafon,  they 
form  a little  magazine  of  nuts,  beans,  or  acorns; 
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aiid,  having  laid  in  their  hoard,  (hut  themfelves 
up  with  it  for  tlie  winter.  As  foon  as  they  feel 
the  firft  advances  of  the  cold,  they  prepare  to 
lellen  its  eifedf,  by  rolling  themfelves  up  in  a 
ball,  and  thus  expofing  the  fmallefl:  furface  to 
the  weather.  But  it  often  happens  that  the 
warmth  of  a funny  day,  or  an  accidental  change 
from  cold  to  heat,  thaws  their  nearly  ftagnant” 
fluids,  and  they  revive.  On  fuch  occafions  they 
have  their  provifions  laid  in,  and  they  have  not 
far  to  feek  for  their  fupport.  In  this  manner 
they  continue  ufually  afleep,  but  fometimes 
waking,  for  above  five  months  in  the  year,  fel- 
dom  venturing  from  their  retreats,  and  confe- 
quently  but  rarely  feen.  Their  nefts  are  lined 
with  mofs,  grafs,  and  dead  leaves ; they  ufually 
bring  forth  three  or  four  young  at  a time,  and 
that  but  once  a year,  in  the  fpring. 

THE  MUSK  RAT.  ■ 

O F thefe  animals  of  the  rat  kind,  but  with 
a mufky  fmell,  there  are  alfo  three  diftinifions, 
as  of  the  former ; the  Ondatra,  the  Defman, 
and  the  Pilori.  The  Ondatra  is  a native  of 
Canada,  the  Defman  of  Lapland,  and  the  Pilori 
of  the  W eft-India  iflands.  The  ondatra  differs 
from  all  others  of  its  kind,  in  having  the  tail 
flatted  and  carried  edge-ways.  The  defman  has 
a long  extended  fnout  like  the  ftirew-moufe ; 
VoL.  IV,  E and 
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and  the  pilori  a fhort  tail,  as  thick  at  one  end 
as  the  other.  They  all  refeinble  each  other  in 
being  forid  of  the  water,  but  particularly  in  that 
mufky  odour  from  whence  they  have  taken  their 
name. 

Of  thefe,  the  ondatra  is  the  moft  remarkable, 
:and  has  i>een  the  inoft  minutely  defcribed  *. 
This  animal  is  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  rabbit, 
,but  has  the  hair,  the  colour,  and  the  tail  of  a 
rat,  except  that  it  is  flatted  on  the  fides,  as  men- 
tioned above.  JBut  it  is  ftill  more  extraordi- 
nary uporr  other  accounts,  and  different  from  all 
other  animals  whatever.  It  is  fo  formed  that  it 
can  contradf  and  enlarge  its  body  at  pleafure. 
It  has  a mufcle  like  that  of  horfes,  by  which 
they  move  their  hides,  lying  immediately  under 
the  fkin,  and  that  furnifhed  with  fuch  a power 
of  contiadlion,  together  with  fuch  an  elaflricity 
in  the  falfe  ribs,  that  this  animal  can  creep  into 
an  hole  where  others,  feemingly  much  lefs,  can- 
not follow.  The  female  is  remarkable  alfo  for 
two  diftindf  apertures,  one  for  urine,  the  other 
for  propagation.  The  male  is  equally  obferva- 
ble  for  a peculiarity  of  conformation ; the  mufky 
fmell  is  much  flronger  at  one  particular  feafon 
of  the  year  than  any  other ; and  the  marks  of 
the  fex  feem  to  appear  and  difappear  in  the  fame 
manner. 


* BuiFon^  vol.  xx.  p.  4. 
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The  ondatra  in  fome  meafure  refembles  the 
beaver  in  its  nature  and  difpofttion.  They  both 
Jive  in  fociety  during  winter  j they  both  form 
houfes  of  two  feet  and  an  half  wide,  in  which 
they  refide  feveral  families  together.  In  thefc 
they  do  not  affemble  to  fleep  as  the  marmout, 
but  purely  to  fhelter  themfelves  from  the  rigour 
•of  the  feafon.  However,  they  do  not  lay  up 
magazines  of  provifion  like  the  beaver;  they 
only  form  a kind  of  covert  way  to  and  round 
their  dwelling,  from  whence  they  illlie  to  pro- 
cure water  and  roots,  upon  which  they  fubfifl. 
During  winter  their  houfes  are  covered  under  a 
■depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  of  fnov/;  fo  that  they 
muft  lead  but  a cold,  gloomy,  and  a neceffitous 
life,  during  its  continuance.  During  fummer 
they  feparate  two  by  two,  and  feed  upon  the 
variety  of  roots  and  vegetables  that  the  feafon 
offers.  They  then  become  extremely  fat,  and 
are  much  fought  after,  as  well  for  their  flefh  as 
their  (kins,  which  are  very  valuable.  They 
then  alfo  acquire  a very  flrong  feent  of  mufk, 
fo  pleafing  to  an  European,  but  which  the  fa- 
vages  of  Canada  cannot  abide.  What  we  ad- 
mire as  a perfume  they  conftder  as  a moft  abo- 
minable ftench,  and  call  one  of  their  rivers,  on 
the  banks  of  which  this  animal  is  feen  to  bur- 
row in  numbers,  by  the  name  of  tlie  ftinking 
river,  as  well  as  the  rat  itfelf,  which  is  deno- 
minated by  them  the  ftinkard.  This  is  a ftrangc 
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diverfity  among  mankind ; and,  perhaps,  may  be 
afcribed  to  the  different  kinds  of  food  among 
different  nations.  Such  as  chiefly  feed  upon 
rancid  oils  and  putrid  flefh  will  often  miftake 
the  nature  of  fcents ; and,  having  been  long 
ufed  to  ill  fmells,  will  by  habit  confider  them 
as  perfumes.  Be  this  as  it  will,  although  thefe 
nations  of  northern  favages  confider  the  mufk 
rat  as  intolerably  foetid,  they  neverthelefs  regard 
it  as  very  good  eatiilg ; and,  indeed,  in  this  they 
-imitate  the  epicures  of  Europe  very  exadfly, 
whofe  tafte  feldom  relifhes  a difh  till  the  nofe 
gives  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  difapprobation. 
As  to  the  reft,  this  animal  a good  deal  refembles 
the  beaver  ■ in  its  habits  and  difpofition ; but, 
as  its  inftincfts  are  lefs  powerful,  and  its  oeco- 
nomy  lefs  exaft,  I will  referve  for  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  that  animal  a part  of  what  may  be  ap- 
plicable to  this. 

THE  CRICETUS. 

THE  Cricetus,  or  German  Rat,  which  Mr. 
BufFon  calls  the  Hamfter,  greatly  refembles  the 
water-rat  in  its  fize,  fmall  eyes,  and  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  its  tail.  It  differs  in  colour,  being  ra- 
tlier  browner,  like  the  Norway  rat,  with  the 
belly  and  legs  of  a dirty  yellow.  But  the  marks 
by  which  it  may  be  diftinguiftied  from  all  others 
are  two  pouches,  like  thofe  of  a baboon,  on 

each 


rach  fide  of  its  jaw,  under  the  fkin,  into  which 
it  can  cram  a large  quantity  of  provifion.  I'hefe 
bags  are  oblong,  and  of  the  fize,  when  filled,  of 
a large  walnut.  They  open  into  tlie  mouth, 
and  fall  back  along  the  neck  to  the  fhoulder. 
Into  thefe  the  animal  can  thruft  the  furplus  of 
thofe  fruits  or  grains  it  gathers  in  tlie  fields, 
filch  as  wheat,  peas,  or  acorrns.  When  the  im- 
mediate calls  of  hunger  are  fatisfied,  it  then  falls 
to  filling  thefe  ; and  thus,  loaded  with  two  great 
bunches  on  each  fide  of  the  jaw,  it  returns 
home  to  its  hole  to  depofit  the  fpoil  as  a ftore 
for  the  winter.  The  fize,  the  fecundity,  and 
the  voracioufnefs  of  this  animal  render  it  one 
of  the  greateft  pelts  in  the  countries  where  it  is 
found,  and  every  method  is  made  ufe  of  to  dc- 
ftroy  k. 

But,  although  this  animal  is  very  noxious 
with  refpedt  to  man,  yet,  confidered  with  re- 
gard to  thofe  inftindls  which  conduce  to  its  own 
fupport  and  convenience,  it  deferves  our  admi- 
ration *.  Its  hole  offers  a very  curious  objedt 
for  contemplation,  and  fhews  a degree  of  (kill 
fuperior  to  the  reft  of  the  rat  kind.  It  confifts 
of  a variety  of  apartments  fitted  up  for  the  dif- 
ferent occafions  of  the  little  inhabitant.  It  is 
generally  made  on  an  inclining  ground,  and  al- 
ways has  two  entrances,  one  perpendicular,  and 

• BufFon,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  159. 
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the  Other  oblique ; though,  if  there  be  more 
than  one  in  a family,  there  are  as  many  perpen- 
dicular holes  as  there  are  individuals  below. 
The  perpendicular  hole  is  ufually  that  through 
which  they  go  in  and  out : the  oblique  ferves 
to  give  a thorough  air  to  keep  the  retreat  clean,^ 
and,  in  cafe  one  hole  is  flopped,  to  give  an  exit 
at  this.  Within  about  a foot  of  the  perpendi- 
cular hole  the  animal  makes  two  more,  where 
are  depofited  the  family’s  provifions.  I'hefe  are 
much  more  fpacious  than  the  former,  and  are 
large  in  proportron  to,  the  quantity  of  the  flore., 
Befide  thefe,  there  is  flill  another  apartment 
warmly  lined  with  grafs  and  flraw,  where  the 
female  brings  forth  her  young ; all  thefe  com- 
municate with  each  other,  and  all  together  take 
\ip  a fpace  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter.. 
'T’hefe  animals  furnifh  their  florehoufes  with 
dry  corn  well  cleaiied } they  alfo  lay  in  corn  in 
the  ear,  and  beans  and  peas  in  the  pod.  Thefe,. 
when  occafion  requires,  they  afterwards  fepa- 
rate,  carrying  out  the  pods  and  empty  ears  by 
their  oblique  paffage.  They  ufually  begin  to 
lay  in  at  the -latter  end  of  Auguft  ; and,  as  each 
magazine  is  filled,  they  carefully  cover  up  the 
mouth  with  earth,  and  that  fo  neatly  that  it  is 
no  eafy  matter  to  difeover  where  the  earth  has 
^been  removed.  The  only  means  of  finding  out 
their  retreats  are,  therefore,  to  obferve  the  ob- 
lique entrance,  which  generally  has  a fmall  quan- 
tity 
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tlty  of  earth  before  it  j and  this,  though  often 
feveral  yards  from  their  perpendicular  retreat, 
' I,eacls  thole  who  are  fkilled  in  the  fearch  to  make 
the  difcovery.  Many  German  peafants  are 
known  to  make  a livelihood  by  finding  out  and 
bringing  off  their  hoards,  which,  in  a fruitful 
feafon,  often  furnifli  two  bufhels  of  good  grain 
in  each  apartment. 

Like  moft  others  of  the  rat  kind,  they  pro- 
duce twice  or  thrice  a year,  and  bring  five  or 
I'ix  at  a time.  Some  years  they  appear  in  alarm- 
ing numbers,  at  otlier  times  they  are  not  fo 
plenty.  The  mwft  feafons  affifl:  their  propaga- 
tion j and  it  often  happens  on  fuch  years  that 
their  devaftations  produce  a famine  all  over  the 
country.  Happily,  however,  for  mankind,  thefe, 
like  the  reft  of  their  kind,  deftroy  each  other  ; 
and  of  two  ^at  Mr.  BufFon  kept  in  a cage, 
male  and  female,  the  latter  killed  and  devoured 
the  former.  As  to  the  reft,  their  fur  is  con- 
lidered  as  very i valuable ; the  natives  are  in- 
vited by  rewards  to  deftroy  themj  and  the 
weafel  kind  feconds  the  wifties  of  government 
with  great  fuccefs.  Although  they  are  ufually 
found  brown  on  the  back  and  white  on  the 
belly,  yet  many  of  them  are  obferved  to  be 
grey,  which  may  probably  arife  from  the  diffe- 
rence of  age. 
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THE  LEMING. 

H AV IN  G confiderecl  various  kinds  of  thefe 
noxious  little  animals  that  elude  the  indignation 
of  mankind,  and  fubfift  by  their  number,  npt 
tlieir  ftrength,  we  come  to  a fpecies  more  bold, 
more  dangerous,  and  more  numerous  than  any 
of  the  former.  The  Leming,  which  is  a native 
of  Scandinavia,  is  often  feen  to  pour  down  in 
myriads  from  the  northern  mountains,  and,  like 
a peftilence,  deftroy  all  the  productions  of  the 
earth.  It  is  deferibed  as  being  larger  than  a 
cormoiJfe,  with  a bufhy  tail,  though  Ihorter. 
It  is  covered  with  thin  hair  of  various  colours. 
The  extremity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  Is 
black,  as  are  likewife  the  neck  and  {boulders, 
but  the  reft  of  the  body  is  reddifh,  intermixed 
with  fmall  black  fpots  of  various  figures,  as  far 
as  the  tail,  which  is  not  above  half  an  inch  long. 
The  eyes  are  little  and  black,  the  ears  round 
and  inclining  towards  the  back,  the  legs  before 
are  fhort,  and  thofe  behind  longer,  which  gives 
it  a great  degree  of  fwiftnefs.  But  what  it  is 
much  more  remarkable  for  than  its  figure  are, 
its  amazing  fecundity  and  extraordinary  migra- 
tions. 

In  wet  feafons,  all  of  the  rat  kind  are  known 
to  propagate  more  than  in  dry ; but  this  fpecies 
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HI  particular  is  fo  aflifted  in  multiplying  by  the 
moifture  of  the  weather,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Lapland  fincerely  believe  that  they  drop  from  ^ 
the  clouds,  and  that  the  fame  magazines  that 
furnifh  hail  and  fnow  pour  the  leming  alfo  upon 
them.  In  fail,  after  long  rain,  thefe  animals 
fet  forward  from  their  native  mountains,  and 
feveral  millions  in  a troop  deluge  the  whole 
plain  with  their  numbers  *.  They  move,  for 
the  moft  part,  in  a fquare,  marching  forward  by 
night,  and  lying  ftill  by  day.  Thus,-  like  an 
animated  torrent,  they  are  often  feen  more  than 
a mile  broad  covering  the  ground,  and  that  fo 
thick  that  the  hindmoft  touches  its  leader.  It 
is  in  vain  that  the  poor  inhabitant  refills  or  at- 
tempts to  Hop  their  progrefs,  they  ftill  keep 
moving  forward ; and,  though  thoufands  are  de- 
ftroyed,  myriads  are  feen  to  fucceed,  and  make 
their  deftruilion  impraifticable..  They  gene- 
rally move  in  lines,  which  are  about  three  feet 
from  each  other,  and  exatftly  parallel.  Their 
march  is  always  direiled  from  the  north-weft 
to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  regularly  conducted  from^ 
the  beginning.  Wherever  their  motions  are- 
turned  nothing  can  ftop  them ; they  go  direitly. 
forward,  impelled  by  fome  ftrange  power;  and, 
from  the  time  they  firft  fet  out,  they  never  once 
think  of  retreating.  If  a lake  or  a river  happens. 

* Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  87a. 
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to  interrupt  their  progrefs,  they  all  togethet 
take  the  water  and  fwim  over  it ; a fircy  a deep 
well,  or  a torrent,  does  not  turn  them  out  of 
their  flrraight-lined  dire£lion;,  they  boldly  plunge 
into  the  flames,  or  leap  down  the  well,  and  are 
fometiines  feen  climbing  up  on  the  other  fide- 
If  they  are  interrupted  by  a boat  acrofs  a river 
while  they  are  fwimming,  they  never  attempt 
to  fwim  round  it,  but  mount  diredfly  up  its  fides;. 
and  the  boat-men,,  who  know  how  vain  refift- 
^ ance  in  fiich  a cafe  would  be,  calmly  fuffer  the 
living  torrent  to  pafs  over,  which  it  does  with- 
out further  damage-  If  tliey  meet  with  a ftack 
of  hay  or  corn  that  interrupts  their  paflage, 
inftead  of  going  over  it  they  gnaw  their  way 
through  i if  they  are  flopped  by  a houfe  in  their 
eourfe,  if  they  cannot  get  through  it,  they  con- 
tinue there  till  they  die-  It  is  happy,,  however, 
for  mankind  that  they  eat  nothing  that  is  pre- 
pared for  human  fubfiflence  t they  never  enter 
an  houfe  to  deflroy  the  provifions,  but  are  con- 
tented with  eating  every  root  and  vegetable  that 
fliey  meet-  If  they  happen  to  pafs  through  a 
meadow,  they  deflroy  it  in  a very  fhort  time,,, 
and  give  it  an  appearance  of  being  burnt  up  and 
flrewed  with  alhes.  If  they  are  interrupted  in 
their  eourfe,  and  a man  fliould  imprudently  ven- 
ture to  attack  one  of  them,  the  little  animal  is 
no  way  intimidated  by  the  difparity  of  flrength, 
but  furioufly  flies  up  at  its  opponent,  and,  bark- 
ing 
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ing  fomcwhat  like  a puppy,  wherever  It  faftens 
does  not  eafily  quit  the  hold.  If  at  laft  the 
leader  be  forced  out  of  its  line,  Which  it  defends 
as  long  as  it  can,  and  be  feparated  from  the  reft 
of  its  kind,  it  fets  up  a plaintive  cry  different 
from  that  of  anger,  and,  as  fome  pretend  to  fay, 
gives  itfelf  a voluntary  death,  by  hanging  itfelf 
on  the  fork  of  a tree. 

An  enemy  fo  numerous  and  deftrudlive  would 
quickly  render  the  countries  w’here  they  appear 
utterly  uninhabitable,  did  it  not  fortunately  hap- 
pen that  the  fame  rapacity  that  animates  them 
to  deftroy  the  labours  of  mankind,  at  laft  im- 
pels them  to  deftroy  and  devour  each  other  *. 
After  committing  incredible  devaftations,  they 
are  at  laft  feen  to  feparate  into  two  armies,  op- 
pofcd  with  deadly  hatred,  along  the  coafts  of 
the  larger  lakes  and  rivers.  The  Laplanders, 
who  obferve  them  thus  drawn  up  to  light,  in- 
ftead  of  cenfidering  their  mutual  animoftties  as 
an  happy  riddance  of  the  moft  dreadful  peft, 
form  ominous  prognoftics  from  the  mamier  of 
tlieir  arrangement.  They  confider  their  com- 
bats as  a prefage  of  war,  and  expedf  an  invaftort 
from  the  Ruflians  or  the  Swedes,  as  the  fides 
next  thofe  kingdoms  happen  to  conquer.  The 
two  divifions,  however,  continue  their  engage- 
ments and  animofity  until  one  party  overcomes 

• 
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- the  other.  From  that  time  they  utterly  difap- 
pear,  nor  is  it  well  known  what  becomes  of 
either  the  conquerors  or  the  conquered.  Some 
fuppofe  that  they  rufli  headlong  into  the  fea ; 
others  that  they  kill  themfelves,  as  fome  are 
found  hanging  on  the  forked  branches  of  a tree; 
and  others  ftill  that  they  are  deftroyed  by  the 
young  fpring  herbage.  But  the  moft  probable 
opinion  is,  that,  having  devoured  the  vegetable 
productions  of  the  country,  and  having  nothing 
more  to  fubfift  on,  they  then  fall  to  devouring 
each  other;  and,  having  habituated  themfelves 
to  that  kind  of  food,  continue  it.  However  this 
be,  they  are  often  found  dead  by  thoufands,  and 
their  carcafes  have  been  known  to  infeCl  the  air 
for  feveral  miles  round,  fo  as  to  produce  very 
malignant  diforders.  They  feem  alfo  to  infeCt 
the  plants  they  have  gnawed,  for  the  cattle  often 
die  that  afterward  feed  in  the  places  where  they 
pafled. 

As  to  the  refl-,  the  male  is  larger  and  more 
beautifully  fpotted  than  the  female.  They  are 
extremely  prolific  ; and,  what  is  extraordinary, 
their  breeding  does  not  hinder  their  march ; for 
fome  of  them  have  Been  obferved  to  carry  one 
young  one  in  thek  mouth  and  another  on  their 
back.  They  are  greatly  preyed  upon  by  the 
ermine,  and,  as  we  are  told,  even  by  the  rein- 
deer. The  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  who  live 
by  -hufbandry,  confider  an  invafion  from  thefe 
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vermin  as  a terrible  vifitation ; but  it  is  very 
different  with  refpeft  to  the  Laplanders,  who 
lead  a vagrant  life,  and  who,  like  the  lemings 
themfelves,  if  their  provifions  be  deftroyed  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  can  eafily  retire  to 
another.  Thefe  are  never  fo  happy  as  when  an 
army  of  lemings  come  down  amongft  them ; for 
then  they  feaft  upon  their  flefh  j which  though 
horrid  food,  and  which,  though  even  dogs  and 
cats  are  known  to  deteft,  thefe  little  favages 
efteem  very  good  eating,  and  devour  greedily. 
They  are  glad  of  their  arrival  alfo  upon  another 
account,  for  they  always  expert  a great  plenty 
of  game  the  year  following,  among  thofe  fields, 
which  the  lemings  have  deftroyed. 

THE  MOLE.  •'  ‘ ’ 

' T O thefe  minute  animals  of  the  rat  kind, 
a great  part  of  whofe  lives  is  paftr  in  holes  under 
ground,  I will  fubjoin  one  little  animal  more, 
no  way  refembling  the  rat,  except  that  its  whole 
life  is  fpent  there.  As  we  have  feen  fome  qua- 
drupedes  formed  to  crop  the  furface  of  the  fields, 
and  others  to  live  upon  the  tops  of  trees,  fo  the 
Mole  is  formed  to  live  wholly  under  the  earth, 
as  if  Nature  meant  that  no  place  fhould  be  left 
wholly  untenanted.  W^ere  we  from  our  own 
lenfations  to  pronounce  upon  the  life  of  a qua- 
drupede  that  was  never  to  appear  above  ground, 

but 
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but  always  condemned  to  hunt  for  its  prey  un- 
derneath, obliged,  whenever  it  remoyed  from 
one  place  to  another,  to  bore  its  way  through  a 
refifting  body,  we  Ihould  be  apt  to  alTert  that 
fuch  an  exiftence  muft  be  the  moft  frightful  and 
folitary  in  nature.  However,  in  the  prefent 
animal,  though  we  find  it  condemned  to  all  thofe 
feeming  inconveniencies,  we  fhall  difcover  no 
figns  of  wretchednefe  or  diftrefs.  No  quadru- 
pede  is  fatter,  none  has  a more  fleek  or  glofly 
fkin ; and,  though  denied  many  advantages  that 
moft  animals  enjoy,  it  is  more  liberally  poffefl’ed 
of  others,  which  they  have  in.  a more  fcanty 
proportion. 

This  animal,  fo  well  known  in  England,  is, 
however,  utterly  a ftranger  in  other  places,  and 
particularly  in  Ireland.  For  fuch,  therefore, 
as  have  never  feen  it,  a fiiort  defcription  will 
be  ijeceflary.  And,  in  the  firft  place,  though 
fpinewhat  of  a fize  between  the  rat  and  the 
OiOufe,  it  no  way  refcmbles  either,  being  an 
animal  entirely  of  a fingular  kind,  and  perfectly 
unlike  any  other  quadrupede  whatever.  It  is 
bigger  than  a moufe,  with  a coat  of  fuie,  fhort, 
glofly,  black  hair.  Its  nofe  is  long  and  pointed, 
refembling  that  of  an  hog,  but  much  longer. 
Its  eyes  are  fo  fmall  that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to 
difeern  them,  Inftcad  of  ears  it  has  only  holes 
in  the  place,  Its  neck  is  fo  Ihort  that  the  head 
feeins  ftuck  upon  the  ihoulders.  The  body  is 

thick 
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rilick  and  round,  terminating  by  a very  fmall 
fhort  tail,  and  its  legs  alfo  are  fo  very  Ihort  that 
the  animal  feems  to  lie  flat  on  its  belly.  From 
under  its  belly,  as  it  refts  in  this  pofition,  the 
four  feet  appear  juft  as  if  they  immediately  grew 
out  of  the  body.  Thus  the  animal  appears  to- 
us  at  firft  view  as  a mafs  of  flelh  covered  with 
a fine  fhining  black  fkin,  with  a little  head,  and 
fcarce  any  legs,  eyes,  or  tail.  On  a clofer  in- 
fpe£tion,  however,  two  little  black  points  may 
be  difcerned,  that  are  its  eyes..  The  ancients, 
and  fome  of  the  moderns,  were  of  opinion  that 
'the  animal  was  utterly  blind  ^ but  Derham,  by 
the  help  of  a microfcope,,  plainly  difcovered 
all  the  parts  of  the  eye  that  are  known  in  other 
animals,  fuch  as  the  pupil,  the  vitreous  and  the 
cryftaline  humours.  The  fore  legs  appear  very 
fiiort  and  ftrong,  and  furniftied  with  rive  claws 
to  each.  Thefe  are  turned  outwards  and  back- 
wards, as  the  hands  of  a man  when  fwimming.. 
The  hind  legs  are  longer  and  weaker  than  the 
fore,  being  only  ufed  to  afflft  its  motions  j 
whereas  the  others  are  continually  employed  in 
digging.  The  teeth  are  like  thofe  of  a Ihrew- 
moufe,  and  there  are  five  on  both  rides  of  the 
upper  jaw,  which  ftand  out ; but  thofe  behind 
are  divided  into  points.  The  tongue  is  as  large 
as  the  mouth  will  hold. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  figure  and  forma- 
tion of  this  animal  j which,  if  we  compare  with 
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its  manner  of  living,  we  fhall  find  a manifeft- 
attention  in  Nature  to  adapt  the  one  to  the 
other  *.  As  it  is  allotted  a fubterraneous  abode,- 
the  feeming  defers  of  its  formation  vanifh,  or 
rather  are  turned  to  its  advantage.  The  breadth,, 
ftrength,  and  fhortnefs  of  the  fore  feet,  which, 
are  inclined  outwards,  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
digging,  ferving  to  throw  back  the  earth  with 
greater  eafe,  and  to  purfue  the  worms  and  in- 
fedfs  which-  are  its  prey : had  they  been  longer, 
the  falling  in  of  the  earth  would  have  prevented 
the  quick  repetition  of  its  ftrokes  in  working;. 
or  have  obliged  it.  to  make  a larger  hole,  in, 
order  to  givd  room  for  their  exertion.  The 
form  of  the  body  is  not  lefs  admirably  contrived 
for  its  way  of  life.  The  fore  part  is,  thick,  and 
very  mufcular,  giving  great  ftrength  to  the 
aftion  of  the  fore  feet,  enabling  it  to  dig  its 
way  with  amazing  force  and  rapidity,,  either, 
to  purfue  its  prey,  or  elude  the  fearch.  of  tlie. 
moft  active  enemy.  By  its  power,  of  boring 
the  earth,  it -quickly  gets  below  the  furface; 
and  I have  feen  it,  when  let.loofe  in  the  midft 
of  a field,  like  the  ghoft  on  a theatre,  in- 
flantly.  fink  into  the  earth;  and  the  moft  active, 
labourer,  with  a fpade,  in  vain  attempted  to 
purfue. 

The  fmallnefs  of  its  eyes,  which  induced  the. 

* Britifh  Zoology. 
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ancients  to  think  it  was  blind,  is,  to  this  animal, 
a peculiar  advantage.  A fmall  degree  of  vifion 
is  fufficient  for  a creature  that  is  ever  deftined 
to  live  in  darknefs.  A more  extenfive  fight 
would  onlv  have  ferved  to  (hew  the  horrors  of 
its  prifon,  while  Nature  had  denied  it  the  means 
of  an  efcape.  Had  this  organ  been  larger,  it 
would  have  been  perpetually  liable  to  injuries, 
by  the  falling  of  the  earth  into  it;  but  Nature, 
to  prevent  that  inconvenience,  has  not  only 
made  them  very  fmall,  but  very  clofely  covered 
them  with  hair.  Anatomifts  mention,  befide 
thefe  advantages,  another  that  contributes  to 
their  fecurity;  namely,  a certain  .mufcle ; by 
which  the  animal  can  draw  back  the  eye  when- 
ever it  is  neceflary  or  in  danger. 

As  the  eye  is  thus  perfedlly  fitted  to  the  ani- 
mal’s fituation,  fo  alfo  are  the  fenfes  of  hearing 
and  fmelling.  The  firft  gives  it  notice  of  the 
moft  diftant  appearance  of  danger;  the  other 
dire<5ls  it,  in  the  midft  of  darknefs,  to  its  food. 
The  wants  of  a fubterraneous  animal  can  be 
but  few;  and  thefe  are  fufficient  to  fupply  them: 
to  eat,  and  to  produce  its  kind,  are  the  whole 
employment  of  fuch  a life ; and  for  both  thefe 
purpofes  it  is  wonderfully  adapted  by  Nature 

Thus 

* Teftes  habet  maximos,  parallatas  ampllflimas,  novum 
corpus  feminale  ab  his  diverfum  ac  feparatum.  Penem 
ctiam  facile  omnium,  ni  fallor,  animalium  longifliimim, 
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Thus  admirably  is  this  animal  fitted  for  a 
life  of  darlcnefs  and  folitude;  with  no  appetites 
but  what  it  can  eafily  indulge,  with  no  ene- 
mies but  what  it  can  eafily  evade  or  conquer. 
As  foon  as  it  has  once  buried  itfelf  in  the  earth, 
it  feldom  ftirs  out,  unlefs  forced  by  violent  rains 
in.  fummer,  or  when,  in  purfuit  of  its  prey,  it 
happens  to  come  too  near  the  furface,  and  thus 
gets  into  the  open  airj  which  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  its  unnatural  element.  In  general,  it 
chufes  the  loofer  fester  grounds,  beneath  which 
it  can  travel  with  greater  eafe ; in  fuch  alfo  it 
generally  finds  the  greateft  number  of  worms 
and  infedls,  upon  which  it  chiefly  preys.  It  is 
obferved  to  be  moft  active,  and  to  cafl:  up  mofb 
earth,  immediately  before  rain  j and^  in  winter, 
before  a thaw  : at  tliofe  times  the  wonns  and 
infecis  begin  to  be  in  motion } and  approach 
tJie  furface,  whither  this  industrious,  animal  purr- 
fiies  them.  On  the  contrary,  in  very  dry  wea- 
ther, the  mole  feldom  or  never  forms  any  hil^ 
locks ; for  then  it  is  obliged  to  penetrate  deeper 

quibiis  coIUgere  eft  maximam  pi'se  rdiqu-s  omnibus 
animalibus  voluptatem  iu  coiiu,  hoc  abjeSum  ,et  vile 
animalculuin  peicipere,  ut  habeant  quod  ipfi  invideant 
qui  in  hoc  fupremas  vitae  fuse  delicias  collocant:  Ray’s 
Synopf.  Quadrup.  p.  239.  Huic  opinioni  aflentitur  D. 
Buffon,  attaraen  non  mihi  appai'et  inagnitudinem  pa^tium 
talem  voluptatem  augere.  IVlaribus  cnim  falaciflimis 
contrarium  obtinet. 
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after  its  prey,  which  at  fuch  feafons  retire  far 
into  the  ground. 

As  the  moles  very  feldom  come  above 
ground  *,  they  have  but  few  enemies  j and  very 
readily  evade  the  purfuit  of  animals  ftronger 
and  fvvifter  than  themfelves.  Their  greateft 
calamity  is  an  inundation;  whidi,  wherever  it 
happens,  they  are  feen,  in  numbers,  attempting 
to  favc  themfelves  by  fwimming,  and  iifing  every 
effort  to  reach  the  higher  grounds.  The  greateft 
part,  however,  perifh,  as  well  as  their  young, 
which  remain  in  the  holes  behind.  Were  it 
not  for  fuch  accidents,  from  their  great  fecun- 
dity, they  would  become  extremely  trouble- 
fome;  and  as  it  is,  in  fome  places,  they  are 
confidered  by  the  farmer  as  his  greateff  peff. 
They  couple  towards  the  approach  of  fpring ; 
and  their  young  are  found  about  the  beginnitig 
of  May.  They  generally  have  four  or  five  at 
a -time;  and  it  is  eafy  todiftinguifh  among  other 
mole-hills,  that  in  which  the  female  has  brought 
forth  her  young.  Thcfe  are  made  with  much 
greater  art  than  the  reff,  and  are  ufually  larger. 
The  female,  in  order  to  form  this  retreat,  be- 
gins by  ere£ting  the  earth  into  a tolerably  fpa- 
cious  apartment,  which  is  fupported  within  by 
partitions,  at  proper  diftances,  that  prevent  the 
roof  from  falling.  All  round  this  fhe  works,, 
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and  beats  the  earth  very  firm,  fo  as  to  make  It 
capable  of  keeping  out  the  rain  let  it  be  never 
fo  violent.  As  the  hillock  in  which  tliis  apart- 
ment is  thus  formed,  is  raifed  above  ground, 
the  apartment  itfelf  is  confequently  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and  therefore  lefs  fubjedl  to 
accidental  flight  inundations.  The  place  being 
thus  fitted,  {he  then  procures  grafs  and  dry 
leaves,  as  a bed  for  her  young.  'Fhere^they  lie 
fecure  from  wet,  and  fhe  continues  to  make 
their  retreat  equally  lb  from  danger ; for  all 
round  this  hill  of  her  own  railing,,  are  holes 
running  into  the 'earth,  that  part  from  the  mid- 
dle apartment,  like  rays  from  a center,  and  ex- 
tend about  fifteen  feet  in  every  diredfion  : thefe 
refemble  fo  many  walks  or  chaces,  into  which 
the  animal  makes  her  fubterraneous  excurfions’, 
and  fupplies  her  young  with  fuch  roots  or  in- 
fedls  as  fhe  can  provide : but  they  contribute 
ft  ill  more  to  the  general  fafety ; for  as  the  mole' 
is  very  quick  of  hearing,  the  inftant  {he  per- 
ceives her  little  habitation  attacked,  {he  takes  to 
her  burrow,  and  unlefs  the  earth  be  dug  away 
by  feveral  men  at  once,  {he  and  her  young  always 
make  a good  retreat. 

The  mole  is  fcarcely  found,  except  in  culti- 
vated countries : the  varieties  are  but  few.  That 
which  is  found  in  Virginia,  refembles  the  com- 
mon mole,  except  in  colour,  which  -is  black,, 
mixed  with  a deep  purple.  There  are  fome- 

times 
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times  white  moles,  feen  particularly  in  Poland, 
rather  larger  than  the  former.  As  their  fkiii 
is  fo  very  foft  and  beautiful,  it  is  odd  that  it 
has  not  been  turned  to  any  advantage.  Agri- 
cola tells  us,  that  he  faw  hats  made  from  it, 
the  fineft  and  the  moft  beautiful  that  could  be 
imagined. 


• CHAP.  III. 

• r 

Of  Anunals  of  the  Hedge-hog-^  or  prickly  K.ind, 

An  I M AX/  S of  the  Hedge-hog  kind  re- 
quire but  very  little  accuracy  to  diftin- 
guifti  them  from  all  others.  That  hair  which 
ferv'es  the  generality  of  quadrupedes  for  warmth 
and  ornament,  is  partly  wanting  in  thefe  ; while 
its  place  is  fupplied  by  fliarp  fpines  or  prickles, 
that  ferve  for  their  defence.  This  general  cha- 
radferiftic,  therefore,  makes  a much  more  ob- 
vious diftindlion  than  any  that  can  be  taken 
from  their  teeth  or  their  claws.  Nature,  by 
this  extraordinary  peculiarity,  feems  to  have  fe- 
parated  them  in  a very  diftinguifhed  manner; 
fo  that  inftead  of  claffing  the  hedge-hog  among 
the  moles,  or  the  porcupine  with  the  hare,  as 
fome  have  done,  it  is  much  more  natural  and 
obvious  to  place  them,  and  others  approaching 
them  in  this  ftrange  peculiarity,  in  a clafs  by 
themfelves ; nor  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  while  I 
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thus  alter  their  arrangement,  and  fcparate  them 
from  animals  with  which  they  have  been  for- 
merly combined,  that  I am  deftroying  any  fecret 
affinities  that  exift  in  nature.  It  is  natural,  in- 
deed, for  readers  to  fuppofe,  when  they  fee  two 
fuch  oppofite  animals  as  the  hare  and  the  por- 
cupine allembled  togetlier  in  the  fame  group, 
that  there  muft  be  fome  material  reafon,  fome 
fecret  connexion,  for  thus  joining  animals  fo 
little  refembling  each  other  in  appearance.  But 
the  reafons  for  this  union  were  very  flight,  and 
merely  arofe  from  a fimilitude  in  the  fore-teeth : 
i\o  liken efs  in  the  internal  conformation ; no 
fimilitude  in  nature,  in  habitudes,  or  difpofition; 
rn  fnort,  nothing  to  fallen  the  link  that  com- 
bines them,  but  the  fimilitude  in  the  teeth: 
this,  therefore,  may  be  eafily  difpenfed  with ; 
and,  as  was  faid,  it  will  be  moft  proper  to  clafs 
them  according  to  their  moft  ftriking  fimili- 
tudes. 

The  Hedge-hog,  with  an  appearance  the  moft 
formidable,  is  yet  one  of  the  moft  harmlefs  ani- 
mals in  the  world  ; unable  or  unwilling  to  of- 
fend, all  its  precautions  are  only  directed  to  its 
o\vn  fecurity;  and  it  is  armed  with  a thoufand 
points,  to  keep  off  the  enemy,  but  not  to  in- 
vade him.  While  other  creatures  truft  to  their 
force,  their  cunning,  or  tlieir  fvviftnefs,  this 
animal,  deftitute  of  all,  has  but  one  expedient 
for  fefety  i and  from  this  alone  it  often  finds 
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prote6tion.  As  fopn  as  it  perceives  itfelf  at- 
tacked, it  withdraws  all  its  vulnerable  parts, 
rolls  itfelf  into  a ball,  and  prefents  nothing  |3ut 
its  defenfive  thorns  to  the  enemy ; thus,  while 
it  attempts  to  injure  no  other  quadrupede, 
they  are  equally  incapable  of  injuring  it : like 
thofe  knights,  we  have  fomewhere  read  of,  who 
were  armed  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  could 
neither  conquer  others,  nor  be  themfelves  over- 
come. 

This  animal  is  of  two  kinds ; one  with  a nofe 
like  the  fnout  of  an  hog  ; the  other,  more  fliort 
and  blunt,  like  that  of  a dog.  That  with  the 
muzzle  of  a dog  is  the  moft  common,  being 
about  fix  inches  in  length,  from  the  tip  of  the 
nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail.  The  tail  is 
little  more  than  an  inch  long ; and  fo  concealed 
by  the  fpines,  as  to  be  fcarce  vifible  : the  head, 
back,  and  fides,  are  covered  with  prickles ; the 
nofe,  breaft,  and  belly,  are  covered  wdth  fine 
foft  hair  * j-  the  legs  are  fhort,  of  a dufky  co- 
lour, and  almoft  bare ; the  toes  on  each  foot  are 
five  in  number,  long  and  feparated  ; the  prickles 
are  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  very  fharp- 
pointed ; their  lower  part  is  white,  the  middle 
black,  and  the  points  white : the  eyes  are  fmall, 
and  placed  high  in  the  head ; the  ears  are 

• Praeputium  propendens.  Llnnai  Syft.  75.  And  of 
the  female  he  might  liave  faid,  relupina  copulanu". 
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round,  pretty  large,  and  naked;  the  mouth  is 
final], but  well  furnilhed  with  teeth;  thefe,  how- 
ever, it  only  ufes  in  chewing  its  food,  but 
neither  in-attacking  or  defending  itfelf  againft 
other  animals.  Its  only  reliance  in  cafes  of 
danger,  is  on  its  fpines ;,  the  inftant  it  perceives 
an  enemy,  it  puts  itfelf  into  a pofture  of  defence, 
and  keeps  upon  its -guard  until  it  fuppofes  the 
danger  over.  On  fuch  occafions,  it  immedi- 
ately alters  its  whole  appearance : from  its  ufual 
form,  fomewhat  refembling  a fmall  animalf  with 
a bunch  on  its  back,  the  animal' begins  to  bend 
its  back,  to  lay  its  head  upon  its  breaft,  to 
fhut  its  eyes,  to  roll  down  the  Ikin  of  its  fides 
towards  the  legs,  to  draw  thefe  up,  and,  laftly, 
to  tuck  them  in  on  every  fide,  by  drawing 
the  Ikin  flill  clofer.  In  this  form,  which  the 
hedge-hog  always  puts  on  when  difturbed,  it 
no  way  refembles  an  animal,  but  rather  a round- 
ifh  mafs  of  prickles,  Impervious  on  every  fide. 
The  fiiape  of  the  animal  thus  rolled  up,  fome- 
what  refembles  a chefnut  in  the  hulk;  there 
being,  on  one  fide,  a kind  of  flat  fpace,  whiclr 
is  that  on  which  the* head  and  legs  have  been 
tucked  in. 

Such  is -the  ufual  appearance  of  the  hedge- 
hog, upon  the  approach  of  any  danger.  Thus 
rolled  up  in  a lump,  it  patiently  waits  till  its 
enemy  pafles  by,  or  is  fatigued  with  fruitlefs 
attempts  to  annoy  it.  The  cat,  the  weafel,  the 
3 - ferret, 
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ferret,  and  the  martin,  quickly  decline  the  com- 
bat ; and  the  dog  himfelf  generally  fpends  his 
time  in  empty  menaces,  rather  than  in  cfFectual 
efforts.  Every  encreafe  of  danger  bnly  en- 
cieafes  the  animal’s  precautions  to  keep  on  its 
guard  ; its  affailant  vainly  attempts  to  bite, 
fince  he  thus  more  frequently  feels  than  inflidts 
a wound ; he  ffands  enraged  and  barking,  and 
rolls  it  along  with  his  paws  ; ftill,  however,  the 
hedge-hog  patiently  fubmits  to  every  indignity, 
but  continues  fecure  ; and  ftill  more  to  difgufl: 
its  enemy  with  the  conteft,  flieds  its  urine,  the 
fmcll  of  which  is  alone  fufficient  to  fend  him 
awav.  In  this  manner  the  dog,  after  barking  for 
f >me  time,  leaves  the  hedge-hog  where  he  found 
him ; who  perceiving  the  danger  paft,  at  length 
peeps  out  from  its  ball,  and,  if  not  interrupted, 
creeps  llowly  to  its  retreat. 

• The  hedge-hog,  like  moll  other  wild  ani- 
mals, fleeps  by  day,  and  ventures  out  by  night. 
It  generally  refides  in  fmall  thickets,  in  hedges, 
or.  in  ditches  covered  with  bufhes  ; there  it 
makes  an  hole  of  about  fix  or  eight  inches  deep, 
and  lies  well  wrapped  up,  in  niofs,  grafs,  or 
leaves.  Its  food  is  roots,  fruits,  worms,  and 
inietls.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  fuck  cattle,  and  hurt 
their  udders ; but  the  fmallnefs  of  its  mouth 
W'ill  ferve  to  cleur.it  from  this  reproach.  It  is 
faid  alfo  to  be  very  hurtful  in  gardens  and  or- 
chards, where  it  will  roll  itfelf  in  an  heap  of 
VoL.  IV.  F fruit, 
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fruit,  and  fo  carry  a large  quantity  away  upon 
its  prickles;  but  this  imputation  is  as  ill  ground- 
ed as  the  former,  fince  the  fpines  are  fo  difpofed, 
‘ that  no  fruit  will  ftick  upon  them,  even  if  we 
fhould  try  to  fix  them  on.  It  rather  appears 
to  be  a very  ferviceable  animal,  in  ridding  our 
fields  of  infects  and  worms,  which  are  fo  pre- 
judicial to  vegetation. 

Mr.  BufFon,  who  kept  thefe  animals  tame 
about  his  houfe,  acquits  them  of  the  reproach 
of  being  mifchievous  in  the  garden ; but  then 
he  accufes  them  of  tricks,  of  which  from  the 
form  and  habits  of  this  animal,  one  would  be 
never  led  to  fufpe61:  them.  “ I have  often,”  fays 
he,  « had  the  female  and  her  young  brought  me 
about  the  beginning  of  June : they  are  gene- 
rally from  three  to  five  in  number  : they  are 
v/hite  in  the  beginning,  and  only  the  marks  of 
their  fpines  appear ; I was  willing  to  rear  fome 
of  them,  and  accordingly  put  the  dam  and  her 
young  into  a tub,  with  abundant  provifion  be- 
fide  them ; but  the  old  animal,  inftead  of  fuck- 
\ ling  her  young,  devoured  them  all,  one  after 
another.  On  another  occafion,  an  hedge-hog 
that  had  made  its  way  into  the  kitchen,  difco- 
vered  a little  pot,  in  which  there  was  meat  pre- 
pared for  boiling  ; the  mifchievous  animal  drew 
out  the  meat,  and  left  its  excrements  in  the 
ftead.  I kept  males  and  females  in  the  fame 
apartment,  where  they  lived  together,  but  never 

coupled. 
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coupled.  I permitted  feveral  of  them  to  go 
about  my  garden ; they  did  very  little  damage, 
and  it  was  fcarcely  perceivable  that  they  were 
there : they  lived  upon  the  fruits  that  fell  from 
the  trees;  they  dug  the  earth  into  fhallow 
holes ; they  eat  caterpillars,  beetles,  and  worms ; 
they  were  alfo  very  fond  of  flefli,  which  they 
devoured  boiled  or  raw." 

They  couple  in  fpring,  and  bring  forth  about 
the  beginning  of  fummer.  They  fleep  during 
the  winter,  and  what  is  faid  of  their  laying  up 
provifions  for  that  feafon,  is  confequently  falfe. 
They  at  no  time  eat  much,  and  can  remain 
very  long  without  any  food  whatfoever.  Their 
blood  is  cold,  like  all  other  animals  that  fleep  - 
during  the  winter.  Their  flefli  is  not  good  for 
food;  and  their  fleins  are  converted  to  fcarce 
any  ufe,  except  to  muzzle  calves,  to  keep  them 
from  fucking. 

THE  TANREC  and  TENDRAC. 

THE  Tanrec  and  Tendrac,  are  two  little 
animals,  deferibed  by  Mr.  BufFon,  of  the  hedge- 
hog kind ; but  yet  fufficiently  different  from  it 
to  conftitute  a different  fpecies.  Like  the 
hedge-hog,  they  are  covered  with  prickles, 
though  mixed  m a greater  proportion  with  hair  ; 
but,  unlike  that  animal,  they  do  not  defend 
themfelves  by  rolling  up  in  a ball.  Their 
•F  2 wanting 
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^ wanting  this  laft  property  is  alone  fufflcient  to 
diftinguifli  them  from  an  animal  in  which  it 
makes  the  mod:  flriking  peculiarity : as  allb, 
that  in  flic  Eaft  Indies,  where  only  they  arc 
found,  the  hedge-hog  exifts  feparately  alfo  : a 
manifeft  proof  that  this  animal  is  not  a variety 
caufed  by  the  climate. 

The  Tanrec  is  much  lefs  than  the  hedge- 
hog*, being  about  the  fize  of  a mole,  and  co- 
vered with  prickles,  like  that  animal,  except 
that  they 'are  fhorter  and  fmaller.  The  Ten- 
- drac  is  ftill  lefs  than  the  former,  and  is  defended 
only  with  prickles  upon  the  head,  the  neck  and 
the  fhoulders,  the  reft  being  covered  with  a 
coarfe  hair,  refembling  an  hog’s  briftles.  Thefe 
little  animals,  whofe  legs  are  very  fhort,  move 
but  dowly.  They  grunt  like  an  hog  ; and  wal- 
low, like  it,  in  the  mire.  I'hey  love  to  be 
near  water ; and  fpend  more  of  their  time  there 
than  upon  land.  They  are  chiefly  in  creeks 
and  harbours  of  fait  v/ater.  They  multiply  in 
great  numbers,  make  themfelves  holes  in  tlie 
ground,  and  fleep  for  feveral  months.  During 
this  torpid  ftate,  their  hairs  (and  I fhould  alfo 
fiippofc  their  prickles)  fall;  and  they  are  re- 
newed upon  their  revival.  They  are  ufually 
yery  fat  j and  although  their  fiefli  be  infipid. 


foft. 
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fofr,  and  Hringy,  yet  the  Indians  find  it  to  their 
tallc,  and  confider  it  as  a very  great  delicacy. 

THE  PORCUPINE. 

7'  H O S E arms  which  the  hedge-hog  pof- 
fcfl'es  in  miniature,  the  Porcupine  Has  in  a 
more  enlarged  degree.  I'he  Ihort  prickles  of 
tlie  hedsre-hog  are  in  this  animal  converted  in- 
to  lhafts.  In  the  one  the  fpines  are  about  an 
inch  long  ; in  the  other,  a foot.  7"he  porcu- 
pine is  about  two  feet  long,  and  fiftecji  inches 
high.  Like  the  hedge-hog,  it  appears  a mafs 
of  misfliapcn  flefh,  covered  with  quills,  from 
ten  to  fourteen  inches  long,  refembling  the 
barrel  of  a gocfc-quill  in  thicknefs  ; but  taper- 
ing and  fharp  at  both  ends.  7'hefe,  v/hethcr 
confidered  feparatelyor  together, afford  ful^cient 
fubjedi  to  detain  curiofity.  Each  quill  is  thick- 
eft  in  the  middle  5 and  inferted  into  the  ani- 
mal’s fkin,  in  the  fame  manner  as  feathers  are' 
found  to  grow  upon  birds.  It  is  within  fide 
fpongy,  like  the  top  of  a goofe-quill  j and  of 
different  colours,  being  white  and  black  alter- 
nately, from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  big- 
geft  are  often  found  fifteen  inches  long,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ; extremely 
fharp,  and  capable  of  inflidling  a mortal  wound. 
They  feem  harder  than  common  quills,  being 
difficult  to  be  cut,  and  folid  at  that  end  which 
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is  not  fixed  in  the  fkin.  If  we  examine  them 
in  common,  as  they  grow  upon  the  animal, 
they  appear  of  two  kinds ; the  one  fuch  as  I 
have  already  defcribed  the  other,  long,  flexible 
and  flender,  growing  here  and  there  among  the 
former.  There  is  ftill  another  fort  of  quills, 
that  grow  near  the  tail,  white  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  like  writing  quills,  and  that  feem  to  be 
cut  Ihort  at  the  end.  All  thefe  quills,  of  what- 
foever  kind,  incline  backwards,  like  the  briftles 
of  an  hog  j but  when  the  animal  is  irritated, 
they  rife,  and  Hand  upright,  as  briftles  are  feen 
to  do. 

Such  is  the  formation  of  this  quadrupede,  in 
thofe  parts  in  which  it  differs  from  moft  others : 
as  to  the  reft  of  its  figure,  the  muzzle  bears 
fome  refemblance  to  that  of  an  hare,  but  black  j 
the  legs  are  very  fhort,  and  the  feet  have  five 
tots,  both  before  and  behind  ; and  thefe,  as  well 
as  the  belly,  the  head,  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
body,  are  covered  with  a fort  of  fhort  hair,  like, 
prickles,  there  being  no  part,  except  the  ears 
and  tlie  foie  of  the  foot,  tltat  is  free  from  tliem  : 
the  ears  are  thinly  covered  with  very  fine  hair ; 
and  are  ia  fhape  like  thofe  of  mankind;  tlie 
eyes  are  fmall,  like  thofe  of  an  hog,  being  only 
one-third  of  an  inch  from  one  corner  to  the 
other.  After  the  fkin  is  taken  off,  there  ap- 
pear a kind  of  paps  on  thofe  parts  of  the  body 
from  whence  the  large  quills  proceed  •,  thefe  are 

about 
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about  the  fize  of  a fmall  pea,  each  anfwering  to 
as  many  holes  which  appear  on  the  outvvaid 
furface  of  the  Ikin,  and  which  are  about  half  an 
inch  deep,  like  as  many  hollow  pipes,  wherein 
the  quills  are  fixed,  as  in  fo  many  ftieaths.  ^ 
This  animal  feems  to  partake  very  much  of 
the  nature  of  the  hedge-hog ; having  this  for- 
midable apparatus  of  arms  rather  to  defend  it- 
felf,  than  annoy  the  enemy.  There  have  been, 
indeed,  many  naturalifts  who  fuppofed  that  it 
was  capable  of  difcharging  them  at  its  foes, 
and  killing  at  a great  diftance  off.  But  this 
opinion  has  been  entirely  difcredited  of  late ; 
and  it  is  now  univerfally  believed  that  its  quills 
remain  firmly  fixed  in  the  fkin,  and  are  then 
only  Ihed  when  the  animal  moults  them,  as 
birds  do  their  feathers.  It  is  true,  we  are  told 
by  Ellis,  that  a wolf  at  Hudfon’s  Bay  was  found 
dead,  with  the  quills  of  a porcupine  fixed  within 
its  mouth  j which  might  have  very  well  hap- 
pened, from  the  voracioufnefs  of  the  former, 
and  not  the  refentment  of  the  latter.  That 
rapacious  creature,  in  the  rage  of  appetite, 
might  have  attempted  to  devour  the  porcupine, 
quills  and  all,  and  very  probably  paid  tne  for- 
feit, by  its  life.  However  this  be,  of  all  the 
porcupines  that  have  been  brought  into  Europe, 
not  one  was  ever  feen  to  launch  their  quills ; 
and  yet  the  irritations  they  received  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  have  provoked  their  utmoft  indigna- 
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' tion.  Of  all  the  porcupines  that  Docfor  Shaw 
obferved  in  Africa,  and  he  faw  numbers,  not 
one  ever  attempted  to  dart  its  quills  ; their 
ufjal  manner  of  defence  being,  to  lie  on  one 
fide,  and  when  the  enemy  approaches  very  near, 
by  fuddenly  riling,  to  wound  him  with  the 
points  on  the  other. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  porcupine 
is  feldom  the  aggreflbr;  and  when  attacked  by 
the  bolder  animals,  it  only  diredls  its  quills  fo 
as  to  keep  always  pointing  towards  the  enemy. 
Thefe  are  an  ample  proteblion  ; and,  as  we  are 
alFured  by  Kolben,  at  fuch  times  even  the  lion 
himfelf  will  not  venture  to  make  an  attack. 
From  fuch,  therefore,  the  porcupine  can  defend 
itfelfj  and  chiefly  hunts  for  ferpents,  and  all 
other  reptiles;  for  fubfillence.  Travellers  uni- 
verlally  allure  us  that,  between  the  ferpent  and 
the  porcupine,  there  exift  an  irreconcileable  en- 
mity, aiid  that  they  never  meet  without  a mor- 
tal engagement*.  The  porcupine,  on  thefe 
occafions,  is  faid  to  roll  itfelf  upon  the  ferpent, 
and  tlnis  delfroy  and  devour  it.  This  may  be 
true;  while  what  we  are  informed  by  Mon- 
fieur  Sarrafin,  of  the  porcupine  of  Canada 
chiefly  fubfilling  on  vegetables,  may  be  equally 
fo.  Thofc  v/hich  are  brought  to  this  country 
to  be  fiiev/n,  are  ufually  fed  oii  bread,  milk,  and 

* Bcfman.  Smith.  L.  P.  Vincent  Marie,  Src. 
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fruits  ; but  they  will  not  refufe  meat  when  it  is 
offered  them ; and  it  is  probable,  they  prefer' 
it  in  a wild  ftate,  when  it  is  tp  be  had  7'h£ 
porcupine  is  alfo  known  to  be  extremely  hurt- 
ful to  gardens ; and,  where  it  enters,  does  in- 
credible damage. 

The  Americans,  who  hunt  this  animal,  af- 
fure  us,  that  the  porcupine  lives  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years.  During  the  time  of  coupling, 
which  is  in  the  month  of  September,  the  males 
become  very  fierce  and  dangerous,  and  often 
are  feen  to  deftroy  each  other  with  their  teeth. 
The  female,  goes  with  young  feven  months, 
and  brings  forth  but  one  at  a time ; this  Are 
fuckles  but  about  a month,  and  accuffoms  it 
betimes  to  live,  like  herfelf,  upon  vegetables 
and  the  bark  of  trees  j fhe  is  very  fierce  in  its 
defence;  but,  at  other  feafons,  fhe  is  fearful, 
timid,  and  harmlefs.  The  porcupine  never  at- 
tempts to  bite,  nor  any  way  to  injure  its  pur- 
'*?uers  : if  hunted  by  a dog  or  a wolf,  it  inftantly 
climbs  up  a tree,  and  continues  there  until  it 
has  wearied  out  the  patience  of  its  adverfary ; 
the  wolf  knows 'by  experience  how  fruitlefs  it' 
would  be  to  wait,  he  therefore  leaves  the  por- 
cupine above,  and  feeks  out  for  a new  adven- 
ture. 

' r * 
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the  Indian  hunter,  who  eagerly  purfues  it,  In 
order  to  make  embroidery  of  its  quills,  and  to 
eat  its  flefh.  This,  as  we  are  commonly  told, 
is  very  tolerable  eating  ; however,  we  may  ex- 
pedt  wretched  provifions  when  the  favages  are 
to  be  our  caterers,  for  they  eat  every  thing 
that  has  life.  But  they  are  very  ingenious  with 
regard  to  their  embroidery : if  I underftand  the 
accounts  rightly,  they  dye  the  quills  of  various 
colours,  and  then  fplitting  them  into  flips,  as 
we  fee  in  the  making  of  a cane-chair,  they 
embroider,  with  thefe,  their  belts,  bafkets,  and 
feveral  other  necefTary  pieces  of  furniture. 

As  to  the  reft,  there  are  many  things  re- 
lated concerning  this  animal  that  are  fabulous ; 
but  there  are  ftill  many  circumftances  more, 
that  yet  remain  to  be  known.  It  were  curious 
to  enquire  whether  this  animal  molts  its  quills 
when  wild,  for  it  is  never  feen  to  ftied  them  in 
a domeftic  ftate  ; whether  it  fleeps  all  the  win- 
ter, as  we  are  told  by  fome  naturalifts,  which 
we  are  fure  it  does  not  when  brought  into  our 
country ; and,  laftly,  whether  its  quills  can  be 
fent  ofF  with  a fhake ; for  no  lefs  a naturalift 
than  Reaumur  was  of  that  opinion. 

All  that  we  can  learn  of  an  animal  expofed 
as  a ftiew,  or  even  by  its  difledfion,  is  but 
merely  its  conformation ; and  that  makes  one 
of  the  leaft  interefting  parts  of  its  hiftory.  We 
are  naturally  led,  when  prefented  with  an 
, extraordinary 
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extraordinary  creature,  to  expect  fomething  ex- 
traordinary in  its  way  of  living,  foiucthiiig  un-* 
common,  and  correfponding  with  its  figure; 
but  of  this  animal  we  know  little  with  any  pre- 
cifion,  except  what  it  offers  in  a te  of  cap- 
tivity. In  fuch  a fituation,  that  which  I faw 
appeared  to  very  little  advantage  : it  was  ex- 
tremely dull  and  torpid,  though  very  wakeful ; 
and  extremely  voracious,  though  very  capable 
of  fuftaining  hunger ; as  averfe  to  any  attach- 
ment, as  to  being  tamed : it  was  kept  in  an 
iron  cage,  and  the  touching  one  of  the  bars  was 
fufficient  to  excite  its  refentment,  for  its  quills 
were  inftantly  eredted ; and  the  poet  was  right 
in  his  epithet  of  fretful,  for  it  appeared  to  me 
the  moft  irafcible  creature  upon  earth. 

The  porcupines  of  America  differ  very  much 
from  that  of  the  ancient  continent,  which  we 
have  been  deferibing ; and,  flridlly  fpeaking, 
may  be  confidered  as  animals  of  a different 
fpecies  ; however,  from  their  being  covered 
with  quills,  we  will  only  add  them  as  varieties 
of  the  former,  fince  we  know  very  little  con- 
cerning them,  except  their  difference  of  figure. 
They  are  of  two  kinds ; the  one  called  the  Cou- 
ando ; and  tire  otlier,  firft  named  by  Mr.  Buf- 
fon,  the  Urfon;  the  one  a native  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  America,  the  other  of  the  fouth  ; 
and  both  differing  from  the  former,  in  having 
long  tails,  whereas  that  has  a very  fhort  one. 
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The  Couando  is  much  lefs  than  the  porcu- 
pine ; its  quills  are  four  times  fhorter,  its  fnout 
more  unlike  that  of  an  hare  ; its  tail  is  long 
enough  to  catch  by  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
hold  by  them.  It  may  be  eafily  tamed,  and 
is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  America  5 yet  is  not  wanting  alfo  in  the 
northern.  ' : 

' The  Urfon,  which  Mr.  Buffon  calls  after  our 
countryman  Hudfon,  is  a native  of  Hudfon’s 
Bay.  The  make  of  the  body  of  this  animal  is 
not  fo  ronnd  as  that  of  the  two  former,  but 
fomewhat  refembling  the  fhape  of  a pig.  It  is 
covered  with  long  briftly  hair,  with  a fhorter 
hair  underneath  ; and  under  this  the  quills  lie 
concealed  very  thick  ; they  are  white,  with  a 
brown  point,,  and  bearded,  and  the  longeft  do 
not  exceed  four  inches  y they  flick  to  the  hand  ‘ 
when  the  animal  is  flroked  on  the  back ; and, 
likewife,  when  the  hand  is  taken  away,  they 
flick  fo  fall  as  to  follow  it.  They  make  their 
nefl  under  the  roots  o^  great  trees,  fleep  very 
mtich,  and  chiefly  feed  upon  the  bark  of  the 
juniper.  In  winter  the  fnow  ferves  them  for 
drink ; and  in  fummer  they  lap  water,  like  a 
dog.  . They  are  very  common  in  the  country 
lying  to  the  eafl  of  Hudfon’s  Bay ; and  fevend 
cf  the  trading  Americans  depend  on  them  for 
food,  at  fome  fcafons  of  tlie  year. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  ^mlrupecles  covered  with  Scales  or  Shells 
irtjlead  of  Hair*, 

WHEN  we  talk  of  a quadrupede,  the 
name  feems  to  imply  an  animal 
covered  with  hair ; when  we  mention  a bird, 
it  is  natural  to  conceive  a creature  covered 
with  feathers ; when  we  hear  of  a fifh,  its  fcales 
are  generally  the  fird  part  that  ftrikes  our  ima- 
gination. Nature,  however,  owns  none  of  our 
diftinftions ; various  in  all  her  operations,  fhe 
mixes  her  plans,  groupes  her  pi<3;ures,  and  ex- 
cites our  wonder  as  well  by  her  general  laws 
as  by  her  deviations.  Qiiadrupedes,  which  we 
have  confidered  as  making  the  firft  geiieral  clafs 
•in  animated  nature,  and  next  to  man ‘the  moft 
dignified  tenants  of  the  earth,  are  yet  in  many 
refpedfs  related  to  the  clalTes  beneath  thenr, 
and  do  not  in  every  refpedf  preferve  their  ufual 
diftiniffions.  Their  firft  charafter,  which  con- 
fifts'in  having  four  feet,  is  common  to  the  li- 
zard kind  as  well  as  to  them.  The  fecond 
prerogative,  which  is  that  of  bringing  forth 

* This  chapter  is  chiefly  extrafted  from  Mr.  BufFon, 
which  I mention  at  once,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  repeated 
(quotation. 
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living  young^  is  found  in  the  cetaceous  tribe  of 
fifties,  and  alfo  in  infers  without  number.- 
Their  third  and  laft  attribute,  which  feems  more 
general  and  conftant  than  the  former,  that  of 
being  covered  with  hair,  is  yet  found  in  various 
other  animals,  and  is  deficient  in  quadrupedes 
themfelves.  Thus  we  muft  be  cautious  of 
judging  of  the  nature  of  animals  from  one 
fingle  charadter,  which  is  always  found  incom-» 
plete  j for  it  often  happens  that  three  or  four  of 
the  moft  general  charadters  will  not  fuftice.  It 
muft  be  by  a general  enumeration  of  the  parts 
that  we  can  determine  precifely  of  the  works 
of  the  creations  and,  inftead  of  definitions, 
learn  to  defcribe.  Had  this  method  been  fol- 
lowed, much  of  the  difguft  and  the  intricacy  of 
hiftory  might  have  been  avoided,  and  that  time, 
which  is  now  employed  in  combating  error, 
laid  out  in  the  promoting  of  fcience. 

Were  we  to  judge  of  Nature  from  definitions 
only,  we  fliould  never  be  induced  to  fuppofe 
that  there  exifted  races  of  viviparous  quadru- 
pedes deftitute  of  hair,  andfurniftied  with  fcales 
and  {hells  in  their  ftead.  However,  Nature, 
every  way  various,  fupplies  us  with  many  in- 
ftances  of  thefe  extraordinary  creatures  j the 
old  world  has  its  quadrupedes  covered  with 
fcales,  and  the  new  with  a fhell.'  In  both  they 
refemble  each  other,  as  well  in  the  ftrangenefs 
of  their  appetites,  as  in  their  aukward  confor- 
mation. 
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mation.  Like  animals  but  partially  made  up, 
and  partaking  of  different  natures,  they  want 
thofe  inftindls  which  animals  formed  but  for  one 
element  alone  are  found  to  pofl'efs.  They  feem 
to  be  a kind  of  ftrangcrs  in  nature,  creatures 
taken  from  fome  other  element,  and  capricioufly 
thrown  to  find  a precarious  fubfiftence  upon 
land. 

The  Pangolin,  which  has  been  ufually  cal- 
led the  Scaly  Lizard,  Mr.  Buffon  very  judici- 
oufly  reftores  to  that  denomination  by  which  it 
is  known  in  the  countries  where  it  is  found. 
The  calling  it  a lizard,  he  juftly  obferves,  might 
be  apt  to  produce  error,  and  occafion  its  being 
confounded  with  an  animal  which  it  refembies 
only  in  its  general  form,  and  in  its  being  co- 
vered with  fcales.  The  lizard  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a reptile,  produced  from  an  egg  j the 
pangolin  is  a quadrupede,  and  brought  forth 
alive,  and  perfedlly  formed.  The  lizard  is  all 
over  covered  with  the  marks  of  fcales  j the  pan- 
golin has  fcales  neither  oh  the  throat,  the  breaff, 
or  the  belly.  The  fcales  of  the  lizard  feem 
ftuck  upon  the  body  even  clofer  than  thofe  of 
fifhes ; the  fcales  of  the  pangolin  are  only  fixed 
at  one  end,  and  capable  of  being  erected,  like 
thofe  of  the  porcupine,  at  the  will  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  lizard  is  a defencelefs  creature  j the 
pangolin  can  roll  itfelf  into  a ball,  like  the  hedge- 
hog, 
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hog,  and  prefent  the  points  of  Its  fcales  to  the 
enemy,  which  efFe£lually  defend  it. 

The  pangolin,  which  is  a native  of  the  tor- 
rid climates  of  the  ancient  continent,  is  of  all 
other  animals  the  heft  protected  from  exter- 
nal injury  by  Nature.  It  is  about  three  or 
four  feet  long,,  or^  taking  in  the  tail,,  from  fix 
to  eight.  Like  the  lizard,  it  has  a fmall  head, 
a very  long  nofe,  a Ihort  thick  neck,  a long 
body,  legs  very  fhort,  and  a tail  extremely  long, 
thick  at  the  infertion,  and  terminating  in  a 
point.  It  has  no  teeth,  but  is  armed  with  five 
toes  on  each  foot,  with  long  white  claws.  But 
what  it  is  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  is  its  fcaly 
covering,  which  in  fome  meafure  hides  all  the 
proportions  of  its  body,  Thefe  fcales  defend 
the  animal  on  all  parts,  except  the  under  pant 
of  the  head  and  neck,  under  the  fhoulders,  the 
breafi-,  tiie  belly,  and  the  inner  fide  of  the  legs ; 

' all  which  parts  are  covered  with  a fmooth  foft 
Ikin,  without  hair.  Between  the  Ihells  of  this 
animal,  at  all  the  interllices,  are  feen  hairs  like 
briftles,  browm  at  the  extremity,  and  yellow  to- 
wards the  root.  The  fcales  of  this  extraordi- 
nary creature  are  of  different  fizes  and  different 
forms,  and  ffuck  upon  the  body  fomewhat  like 
the  leaves  of  an  artichoak.  The  largeft  are 
found  near  the  tail,  which  is  covered  with  them 
like  the  reft  of  the  body.  Thefe  are  above 
three  inches  broad,  and  about  two  inches  long, 

thick. 
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tliick  ill  the  middle,  and  fharp  at  the  edges, 
and  terminated  in  a roundilh  point.  They  are 
extremely  hard,  and  their  fubftance  refembles 
that  of  horn.  'Fhey  are  convex  on  the  out- 
fidc,  and  a little  concave  on  the  inner ; one 
edge  flicks  in  the  fkin,  while  the  other  laps 
over  that  immediately  behind  it.  Thofe  that 
cover  the  tail  conform  to  the  fhape  of  that 
part,  being  of  a dufky  brown  colour,  and  fo 
hard,  when  the  animal  has  acquired  its  full 
gi'ovvth,  as  to  turn  a mufquet-ball. 

Thus  armed,  this  animal  fears  nothing  from 
the  efforts  of  all  other  creatures,  except  man. 
I'he  inflant  it  perceives  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  it  rolls  itfelf  up  like  the  hedge-hog, 
and  prefents  no  part  but  the  cutting  edges  of  its 
fcales  to  the  affailant.  Ils  long  tail,  which,  at 
firfl  view,  might  be  thought  eafily  feparable, 
ferves  flill  more  to  encreafe  the  animal’s  fecurity. 
This  is  lapped  round  the  reft  of  the  body,  and, 
being  defended  with  ftiells  even  more  cutting 
than  any  other  part,  the  creature  continues  in 
perfect  fecurity.  Its  ftiells  are  fo  large,  fo 
thick,  and  fo  pointed,  that  they  repel  every  ani- 
mal of  prey  ; they  make  a coat  of  armour  that 
wounds  while  it  refifts,  and  at  once  proteins 
and  threatens.  The  moft  cruel,  the  moft  fa- 
miftied  quadrupede  of  the  foreft,  tlie  tiger,  the 
panther,  and  the^hyaena,  make  vain  attempts  to 
force  it.  They  tread  upon,  they  roll  it  about, 

■ but 
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but  all  to  no  purpofe ; the  pangolin  remains 
fafe  within,  while  its  invader  almoft  always 
feels  the  reward  of  its  rafhnefs.  The  fox  of- 
ten deftroys  the  hedge-hog  by  preffing  it  with 
his  weight,  and  thus  obliges  it  to  put  forth  its 
nofe,  which  he  inftantly  feizes,  and  foon  after 
the  whole  body;  but  the  fcales  of  the  pangolin 
eftedlually  fupport  it  under  aiiy  fuch  weight, 
while  nothing  that  the  ftrongeft  animals  are 
capable  of  doing  can  compel  it  to  furrender. 
Man  alone  fecms  furniftied  with  arms  to  con- 
quer  its  obftinacy.  The  Negroes  of  Africa, 
when  they  find  it,  beat  it  to  death  with  clubs, 
and  confider  its  fiefh  as  a very  great  delicacy. 

But  although  this  animal  be  fo  formidable  in 
its  appearance,  there  cannot  be  a more  harm- 
lefs  inofFenfive  creature  when  unmolefted.  It 
is  even  unqualified  by  Nature  to  injure  larger 
animals,  if  it  had  the  difpofition,  for  it  has  no 
teeth.  It  fliould  feem  that  the  bony  matter, 
which  goes  in  other  animals  to  fupply  the  teeth, 
is  exhaufted  in  this  in  fupplying  the  fcales  that 
go  to  the  covering  of  its  body.  However  this 
be,  its  life  feems  correfpondent  to  its  peculiar 
conformation.  Incapable  of  being  carnivorous, 
fmce  it  has  no  teeth,  nor  of  fublifting  on  ve- 
getables, which  require  much  chewing,  it  lives 
entirely  upon  infedls,  for  which  Nature  has 
fitted  it  in  a very  extraordinary  manner.  As  it 
has  a long  nofe,  fo  it  may  naturally  be  fuppofed 
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to  have  a long  tongue;  but,  to  encreafe  its 
length  ftill  more,  it  is  doubled  in  die  mouth,  fo 
that  when  extended  it  is  fhot  out  to  above  a 
quarter  of  a yard  beyond  the  tip  of  the  nofe. 
This  tongue  is  round,  extremely  red,  and  co- 
vered with  an  un6tuous  and  flimy  liquor,  which 
gives  it  a ihining  hue.  ' When  the  pangolin, 
therefore,  approaches  an  ant-hill,  for  thefe  are 
the  infers  on  which  it  chiefly  feeds,  it  lies 
down  near  it,  concealing  as  much  as  poflible 
the  place  of  its  retreat,  and  ftretching  out  its 
long  tongue  among  the  ants,  keeps  it  for  fome 
time  quite  immoveable.  Thefe  little  animals, 
allured  by  its  appearance,  and  the  unctuous 
fubftance  with  which  it  is  fmeared,  inftantly 
gather  upon  it  in  great  numbers ; and  when 
the  pangolin  fuppofes  a fufficiency,  it  quickly 
withdraws  the  tongue,  and  fwallows  them  at 
once.  This  peculiar  manner  of  hunting  for  its 
prey  is  repeated  either  till  it  be  fatisfied,  or  till 
the  ants,  grown  more  cautious,  will  be  allured 
to  their  deftrudtion  no  longer.  It  is  againfl: 
thefe  noxious  infedfs,  therefore,  that  its  only 
force  or  cunning  is  exerted  ; and  were  the  Ne- 
groes but  futficiently  fenfible  of  its  utility  in 
deftroying  one  of  the  greateft  pefts'  to  their 
country,  they  would  not  be  fo  eager  to  kill  it. 
But  it  is  the  nature  of  favage  men  to  purfue  the 
immediate  good,  without  being  folicitous  about 
the  more  diftaut  benefit  they  remove.  They, 

therefore. 
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therefore,  hunt  this  animal,  with  the  utmoft 
avidity,  for  its  flefh  ; and,  as  it  is  flow  and  un- 
able to  efcape  in  an  open  place,  they  feldom  fail 
of  deftroying  it.  However,  it  chiefly  keeps  in 
the  inoft  obfcurc  parts  of  the  foreft,  and  digs 
itfelf  a retreat  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  where  it 
brings  forth  its  young,  fo  that  it  is  but  rarely 
met  v/ith,  and  continues  a folitary  fpecies,  and 
an  extraordinary  inftance  of  the  varying  of  Na- 
ture. 

Of  this  animal,  there  is  a variety  which  is 
called  the  Phatagin,  much  lefs  than  the  former, 
being  not  above  a foot  long  from  the  head  to 
the  tail,  with  fhells  differently  formed,  with  its 
belly,  brealf,  and  throat  covered  witlt  hair,  in- 
ftead  of  a fmooth  fkin  as  in  the  former  j but 
that  by  which  it  is  peculiarly  diftinguiflied  is 
the  extent  of  its  tail,  which  is  above  twice  the 
length  of  its  body.  Both  are  found  in  the 
warm  latitudes  of  the  Eaft,  as  well  as  in  Africa  j 
and,  as  their  numbers  are  but  few,  it  is  to  be 
fuppofed  their  fecundity  is  not  great. 

THE  ARMADILLO  or  TATOU. 

HAVING  mentioned  quadrupedcs  of  the 
ancient  continent  covered  w'ith  fcales,  we  come 
next  to  quadrupedes  of  the  new  continent  co- 
vered with  fhells.  It  would  feem  that  Nature 
had  referved  all  the  wonders  of-  her  power  for 
V*  ' ' ‘ thefc 
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thefe  remote  and  thinly  inhabited  countries, 
-ivhere  the  men  are  favagc,  and  the  quadrupedes 
various.  It  would  feem  that  fhc  becomes  more 
extraordinary  in  proportion  as  fhc  retires  from 
human  infpeftion.  But  the  real  fail  is,  that 
wherever  mankind  are  poliflied,  or  thickly 
planted,  they  foon  rid  the  earth  of  thefe  odd  and  , 
half-formed  productions,  that  in  fome  meafure  ' 
encumber  the  foil.  I'hey  foon  difappear  in  a 
cultivated  country,  and  continue  to  exifl:  only 
in  thofe  remote  deferts  where  they  have  no 
enemies  but  fuch__as  they  are  enabled  to  op- 
pofe. 

The  Armadillo  is  chiefly  an  Inhabitant  of 
South  America;  a peaceful  harmlefs  creature, 
incapable  of  offending  any  other  quadrupede, 
and  furnifhed  with  a peculiar  covering  for  its 
own  defence.  The  pangolin,  defcribed  above, 
feems  an  inaftivc  helplefs  being,  indebted  for 
fafety  more  to  its  patience  than  its  power;  but 
the  armadillo  is  ftill  more  expofed  and  helplefs. 
The  pangolin  is  furnilhed  with  an  armour  that 
wounds  while  it  refifls,  and  that  is  never  attack- 
ed with  impunity  ; but  the  armadillo  is  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  every  infult,  without  any  power  of 
repelling  its  enemy ; it  is  attacked  without  dan- 
ger, and  is  confequently  liable  to  more  various 
perfecutions. 

This  animal  being  covered,  like  a tortoife, 
with  a fhell,  or  rather  a number  of  Ihells,  its 
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other  proportions  are  not  eafily  difcerned.  It 
appears,  at  firft  view,  a round  misfhapen  mafs, 
with  a long  head,  and  a very  large  tail  fticking 
out  at  either  end,  as  if  not  of  a piece  with  the 
reft  of  the  body.  It  is  of  different  fizes,  from 
a foot  to  three  feet  long,  and  covered  with  a 
fhell  divided  into  feveral  pieces,  that  lap  over 
each  other  like  the  plates  in  a coat  of  armourj 
or  in  the  tail  of  a lobfter.  The  difference  in 
the  fize  of  this  animal,  and  alfo  the  different 
difpofition  and  number  of  its  plates,  have  been 
confidered  as  conftituting  fo  many  fpecies,  each 
' marked  with  its  own  particular  name.  In  all, 
however,  the  animal  is  partially  covered  with 
this  natural  coat  of  mail  j the  conformation  of 
which  affords'one  of  the  moft  ftriking  curio- 
fities  in  natural  hiftory.  This  fhell,  which  in 
every  refpeft  refembles  a bony  fubftance,  covers 
the  head,  the  neck,  the  back,  the  fides,  the 
rump,  and  the  tail  to  the  very  point.  The  on- 
ly parts  to  which  it  does  not  extend  are,  the 
throat,  the  breaft,  and  the  belly,  which  are  co- 
vered with  a white  foft  fkin,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  that  of  a_  fowl  ftripped  of  its  feathers.  If 
thefe  naked  parts  be  obferved  with  attention, 
they  will  be  found  covered  with  the  rudiments 
of  fhells,  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  tliofe  which 
cover  the  back.  The  fkin,  even  in  the  parts 
that  are  fofteft,  feems  to  have  a tendency  to 
oflify  i but  a complete  ofTification  takes  place 

only 
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only  on  thofe  parts  which  have  the  leaft  fric- 
tion, and  are  the  moft  expofed  to  the  weather. 
The  fhell,  which  covers  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  differs  from  that  of  the  tortoife,  in  being 
compofed  of  more  pieces  than  one,  which  lie 
in  bands  over  the  body,  and,  as  in  the  tail  of 
the  lobfter.  Aide  over  each  other,  and  are  con- 
nedfed  by  a yellow  membrane  in  the  fame 
manner.  By  this  means  the  animal  has  a mo- 
tion in  its  back,  and  the  armour  gives  way  to 
its  necefiary  inflexions.  Thefe  bands  are  of 
various  numbers  and  fizes,  and  from  them  thefe 
animals  have  been  diftinguifhed  into  various 
kinds.  In  general,  however,  there  are  two 
large  pieces  that  cover,  one  the  fhoulders,  and 
the  other  the  rump.  In  the  back,  between 
thefe,  the  bands  are  placed  in  different  num- 
bers, that  lap  over  each  other,  and  give  play  to 
the  whole.  Belides  their  opening  crofs- ways, 
they  alfo  open  down  along  the  back,  fo  that 
the  animal  can  move  in  every  diredtion.  In 
fome  there  are  but  three  of  thefe  bands  be-: 
tween  the  large  pieces  j in  others  there  are  fix; 
in  a third  kind  there  are  eight ; in  a fourth 
kind,  nine  ; in  a fifth  kind,  twelve ; and,  laftly, 
in  the  fixth  kind  there  is  but  one  laige  piece, 
which  covers  the  fhoulders,  and  the  reft  of  the 
body  is  covered  with  bands  all  down  to  the 
tail.  Thefe  fhells  are  differently  coloured  in^ 
different  kinds,  but  moft  ufually  they  are  of  a 

dirty 
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clirtv  gpey*  This  colour  in  all  arifcs  from 
another  peculiar  circumflance  in  their  'con- 
formation, for  the  fhell  itfelf  is  covered  with 
a foftifh  (kin,  which  is  finooth  and  tfanfpa- 
I'cnt. 

But,  although  thefe  fhells  might  eafily  de- 
fend this  animal  from  a feeble  enemy,  yet  they 
could  make  but  a flight  refiftance  againft:  a 
more  powerful  antagonifl:  ; Nature,  therefore, 
has  given  the  armadillo  the  fame  method  of 
protecling  itfelf  with  the  hedge-hog  or  the  pan- 
golin. The  inftant  it  perceives  itfelf  attacked, 
it  withdraws  the  head  under  its  fhells,  and  lets 
nothing  be  feen  but  the  tip  of  the  nofe ; if  the 
danger  encreafes,  the  animal’s,  precautions  en- 
creafe  in  proportion  i it  then  tucks  up  its  -feet 
under  its  belly,  unites  its  two  extremities  toge- 
ther, while  the  ta^l  feems  as  a band  to  flrengthen 
the  connedlion  ; and  it  thus  becomes  like  a 
ball,  a little  flattifh  on  each  fide.  In^this  pofi- 
tion  it  continhes  obffinately  fixed,  while  the 
danger  is  near,  and  often  long  after  it  is  over. 
In  this  fituation  it  is  tofl'ed  about  at  the  plea- 
fure  of  every  other  quadrupede,  and  very  little 
rcfembling  a creature  endowed  with  life  and 
motion.  Whenever  the  Indians  take  it,  which 
is  in  this  form,  by  laying  it  clofe  to  the  fire, 
they  foon  oblige  the  poor  animal  to  unfold  it- 
felf, and  to  face  a milder  death  to  efcape  a more 
fevcrc. 
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This  animal  is  a native  only  of  America,  for 
they  were  utterly  unknown  before  the  difcovery 
6t  that  continent.  It  is  an  inoffenfive  harm- 

I 

lefs  creature^  unlefs  it  finds  the  way  into  a gar- 
den, where  it  does  a great  deal  of  mifchief,  by 
eating  the  melons,  the  potatoes,  and  other  vege- 
tables. Although  a native  of  the  warmeft  parts 
of  America,  yet  it  bears  the  cold  of  our  cli- 
mate without  any  inconvenience.  We  have 
often  feen  them  fhewn  among  other  wild  beaftsj 
which  is  a proof  they  are  not  difficult  to  be 
brought  over.  Their  motion  feems  to  be  a 
fwift  walk,  but  they  can  neither  run,  leap,  nor 
climb  trees ; fo  that,  if  found  in  an  open  place, 
they  have  no  method  of  efcaping  from  their  pur- 
fuers.  Their  only  refource  in  fuch  an  extre- 
mity is  to  make  towards  their  hole  as  fall:  as 
they  can ; or,  if  this  be  impradtieable,  to  make 
a new  hole  before  the  enemy  arrives.  For  this 
they  require  but  a very  few  moments  advan- 
tage ; the  mole  itfclf  does  not  burrow  fwifter 
than  they  can.  For  this  purpofe,  they  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  claws  extremely  large,  ftrong,  and 
crooked,  and  ufually  four  upon  each  foot.  They 
are  fometimes  caught  by  the  tail  as  they  are 
making  their  way  into  the  earth;  but  fuch  h 
their  refiftance,  arid  fo  difficult  it  is  to  draw 
tbent  backward,  that  they  leave  their  tail  in  the 
h^d  of  their  purfuer,  and  are  very  well  con- 
tented to  fave  their  lives  with  its  lofs.  The 
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purfuers,  fenHMe  of  this,  never  drag  the  tail  ' 
with  all  their  force,  but  hold  it  while  another  ■ 
digs  the  ground  about  them  5 and  thus  thefe  j 
animals  are  taken  alive.  The  inftant  the  arma-  ! 
dillo  perceives  itfelf  in  the  power  of  its  enemies,  ; 
it  has  but  one  laft  refource,  to  roll  itfelf  up,  . 
and  thus  patiently  wait  whatever  tortures  they 
think  proper  to  inflict.  The  flcfh  of  the  fmaller 
kinds  isfaid  .tobe  delicate  eating  ; fo  that  we 
may  fuppofe  they  receive  no  mercy.  For  this  j 
reafon,  they  are  purfued  with  unceafing  induftry;  • 
and,  although  they  burrow  very  deep  in  the  j 
earth,  there  Fave  been  many  expedients  ufed  to  | 
force  them  out.  The  hunters  fometimcs  con-  i 
trive  to  fill  the  hole  with  fmoke,  which  is  often  ■ 
fuccefsful ; they  at  other  times  force  it  by  pour-  ] 
ing  in  water.  They  alfo  bring  up  a fmall  kind  ■ 
of  dogs  to  the  chace  that  quickly  overtake  them, 
if  at  any  diftance  from  their  burrow,  and  oblige  • 
them  to  roll  themfelves  up  in.  a ball,  in  which  ; 
figure  the  hunters  carry  them  home.  If,  how- 
ever, the  armadillo  be  near  a precipice,  it  often 
efcapes  by  rolling  itfelf  up,  and  then  tumbling 
down  from  rock  to  rock,  without  the  leaft  dan- 
ger or  inconvenience.  They  are  fometimes 
taken  in  fnares  laid  for  them  by  the  fides  of  ri- 
vers and  low  moift  places,  which  they  particu- 
larly frequent ; and  this  method,  in  general, 
fucceeds  better  than  any  of  the  former,  as  their 
burrows  are  very  deep,  and  they  feldom  ftir  out 
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except  in  the  night.  At  no  time  are  they  found 
at  any  great  diftance  from  their  retreats,  fo  that 
it  requires  fome  patience  and  (kill  to  intercept 
their  retreat. 

There  arc  fcarce  any  of  thefe  that  do  not  root 
the  ground,  like  an  hog,  in  fearch  of  fuch  roots 
as  make  a principal  part  of  their  food.  They 
live  alfo  upon  melons  and  other  fucculent  ve- 
getables, and  all  will  eat  fiefli  when  they  can 
get  it.  They  frequent  water  and  watery  places, 
where  they  feed  upon  worms,  fmall  fifh,  and 
water  ini'e£ls.  It  is  pretended  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  friendfliip  between  them  and  the  rattle- 
fnake,  that  they  live  peaceably  and  commodioufly 
together,  and  are  frequently  found  in  the  fame 
hole.  This,  however,  may  be  a friendfhip  of 
neceflity  to  the  armadillo  j the  rattle-fnake  takes 
pofTeflion  of  its  retreats,  which  neither  are  wil- 
ling to  quit  while  each  is  incapable  of  injuring 
the  other. 

As  to  the  reft,  thefe  animals,  though  they 
all  rcfemble  each  other  in  the  general  charafter 
of  being  cloathed  with  a (hell,  yet  differ  a good 
deal  in  their  fize,  and  in  the  parts  into  which 
their  (hell  is  divided.  The  firft  of  this  kind, 
which  has  but  three  bands  between  the  two 
large  pieces  that  cover  the  back,  is  called  the 
'I'atu  Apara.  I will  not  enter  into  an  exadl  de- 
fcription  of  its  figure,  which,  how  well  written 
foever,  no  imagination  could  exadlly  conceive; 
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and  the  reader  would  be  more  fatigued  to  un- 
derftand  than  I to  write  it.  The  tail  is  fhorter 
,in  tills  than  any  other  kind,  being  not  more 
than  two  inches  long,  while  the  fhelJ,  taking  all 
the  pieces  together,  is  a foot  long,  and  eight 
inches  broad.  The  fecond  is  the  Tatou  of  Ray, 
or  tlie  Encoubert  of  Buffbn ; this  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  reft  by  fix  bands  acrofs  the 
back ; it  is  about  the  fize  of  a pig  of  a month 
old,  with  a final)  long  head  and  a very  long  tail. 
The  third  is  the  Tatuette,  furnifhed  with  eight 
bands,  and  not  by  a great  deal  fo  big  as  the 
former.  Its  tail  is  longer  alfo,  and  its  legs 
fhorter  in  proportion.  Its  body,  from  the  nofe 
to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  is  about  ten  inches 
long,  and  the  tail  feven.  The  fourth  is  the  Pig- 
headed Armadillo,  with  nine  bands.  This  is, 
much  larger  than  the  former,  being  about  two 
foot  long  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail.  The  fifth 
is  the  Kabafibu,  or  Cataphrablus,  with  twelve 
bands,  and  ftill  bigger  than  the  former,  or  any 
other  of  its  kind.  This  is  often  found  above 
three  feet  long,  but  is  never  eaten  as  the  reft 
are.  The  fixth  is  the  Weafel-headed  Arma- 
dillo, with  eighteen  bands,  witli  a large  piece 
before,  and  nothing  but  bands  backward.  This 
is  above  a foot  long,  and  tlie  tail  five  inches. 
Of  all  thefe,  the  Kabafibu  and  the  Encoubert 
are  the  largeftj  the  reft  are  of  a much  fmaller 
kind.  In  the  larger  kinds,  the  flhell  is  much 
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more  folid  than  in  the  others,  and  the  flefti  is 
much  harder,  and  unfit  for  the  table.  Thefe  are 
generally  feen  to  refide  in  dry  upland  grounds, 
while  the  I'mall  fpecies  are  always  found  in  moift 
places,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  brooks  and 
rivers.  They  all  roll  theml’clves  into  a ball ; but 
thofe  whofe  bands  are  feweft  in  number  are  leaft 
capable  of  covering  themfelves  up  completely. 
The  Tatu  Apara,  for  inftance,  when  rolled  up, 
prefents  two  great  interftices  between  its  bands, 
by  which  il  is  very  eafily  vulnerable,  even  by 
the  feeblcft  of  quadrupedes. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  Animals  of  the  Bat  Kind, 

Ha V I N G in  the  laft  chapter  defcribed  ^ 
race  of  animals  that  unite  the  boundaries 
between  quadrupedes  and  infedfs,  I come  in  this 
to  a very  different  clafs,  that  ferve  to  fill  up  the 
chafm  between  quadrupedes  and  birds.  Some 
naturalifts,  indeedj  have  found  animals  of  the 
bat  kind  fo  much  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
both,  that  they  have  been  at  a lofs  in  which  rank 
to  place  them,  and  have  doubted,  in  giving  the 
hiftory  of  the  Bat,  whether  it  was  a beaft  or  a 
bird  they  were  deferibing.  Thefe  doubts,  how- 
ever, no  longer  exifl: ; they  are  now  uhiverfally 
made  to  take  their  place  among  quadrupedes,  to 
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•which  their  bringing  forth  liieir  young  alive^ 
their  hair,  their  teeth,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  their 
habitudes  and  conformation,  evidently  entitle 
them.  Pliny,  Gefner,  and  Aldrovandus,  who 
placed  them  among  birds,  did  not  confider  that 
they  wanted  every  character  of  that  order  of 
animals,  except  the  power  of  flying.  Indeed, 
w'hen  this  animal  is  feen  with  an  aukward  and 
ftruggling  motion,  fuppcrting  itfelf  in  the  air 
at  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  it  prefents  in  fome 
meafure  the  appearance  of  a bird ; but  natura- 
lifts,  whofe  bufinefs.  it  is  to  examine  it  more 
clofely,  to  watch  its  habitudes,  and  infpeft  into 
its  formation,  are  inexcufable  for  concurring  in 
the  miftake. 

The  bat  in  fcarce  any  particular  refembles 
the  bird,  except  in  its  power  of  fuftaining  it- 
ft'lf  in  the  air.  It  brings  forth  its  young  alive  ; 
it  fuckles  them;  its  mouth  is  furnifhed  with 
teeth  j its  lungs  are  formed  like  thofe  of  qua- 
tlrupedes  j its  inteftines,  and  its  flceleton,  have 
a complete  refemblance,  and  even  are,  in  fome 
meafure,  feen  to  refemble  thofe  of  mankind 

The  bat  moft  common  in  England,  is  about 
the  fize  of  a moufe;  or  nearly  two  inches  and 
an  half  long.  The  membranes  that  are  ufually 
called  wings,  are,  properly  fpeaking,  an  exten- 
fion  of  the  fkin  all  round  the  •^body,  except 
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the  head,  which,  when  the  animal  flies,  is  kept 
ftretched  on  every  fide,  by  the  four  interior  toes 
of  the  fore  feet,  which  are  enormoufly  long,  and 
ferve  like  marts  that  keep  the  canvafs  of  a fail 
fprcad,  and  regulate  its  motions*.  The  firft 
toe  is  quite  loofe,  and  ferves  as  a heel  when 
the  bat  walks,  or  as  an  hook,  when  it  would 
adhere  to  any  thing.  The  hind  feet  are  difcn- 
gaged  from  the  furrounding  Ikin,  and  divided 
into  five  toes,  fomewhat  refembling  thofe  of 
a moufe.  The  fkin  by  which  it  flies  is  of  a 
duflcy  colour.  The  body  is  covered  with  a 
Ihort  fur,  of  a moufe  colour,' tinged  with  red. 
The  eyes  are  very  fmall ; the  ears  like  thofe  of 
a moufe. 

This  fpecies  of  the  bat  is  very  common  in 
England.  It  makes  its  firft  appearance  early 
in  fummer,  and  begins  its  flight  in’ the  dufk  of 
the  evening.-  It  principally  frequents  the  fides 
of  woods,  glades,  and  fliady  walks ; , and  is  fre- 
quently obferved  to  (kirn  along  the  furface  of 
pieces  of  water.  It  purfues  gnats,  moths,  and 
nodturnal  infeils  of  every  kind.  It  feeds  upon 
thefe ; but  will  not  refufe  meat,  wherever  it 
can  find  it.  Its  flight  is  a laborious,  irregular 
movement  5 and  if  it  happens  to  be  interrupted 
in  its  courfe,  it  cannot  readily  prepare  for  a 
fecond  elevation;  fo  that  if  it  ftrikes  againft 
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any  objeft,  and  falls  to  the  ground,  it  is  ufually 
taken.  It  appears  only  in  the  tnoft  pleafant 
evenings,  wfien  its  prey  is  generally  abroad, 
and  flies  in  purfuit  with  its  mouth  open.  At 
other  times  it  continues  in  its  retreat,  the  chink 
of  a ruined  building,  or  the  hoUev/  of  a tree. 
Thus  this  little  animal,  even  in  fumrner,  fleeps 
the  greateft  part  of  its  time,  never  venturing 
out  by  day-light,  nor  in  rainy  weather ; never 
hunting  in  queft  of  prey,  but  for  a fmall  part 
of  the  night,  and  then  returning  to  its  hole. 
But  its  ftiort  life  is  ftili  more  abridged,  by  con- 
tinuing in  a torpid  ftate  during  the  winter. 
At  the  approach  of  the  cold  feafon,  the  bat  pre- 
pares for  its  ftate  of  lifelefs  ina£l:ivity,  and  feems 
rather  to  chufe  a place  where  it  may  continue 
fafe  from  interruption,  than  where  it  maybe 
warmly  or  conveniently  lodged.  For  this  rea- 
fon  it  is  ufually  feen  hanging  by  its  hooked 
claws  to  the  roofs  of  caves,  regardlefs  of  the 
eternal  damps  that  furround  it.  The  bat  feems 
the  only  animal  that  will  venture  to  remain  in 
thefe  frightful  fubterranean  abodes,  where  it 
continues  in  a torpid  ftate,  unaffedled  by  every 
change  of  the  weather.  Such  of  this  kind  as 
are  not  provident  enough  to  procure  themfelves 
a deep  retreat,  where  the  cold  and  heat  feldom 
vary,  are  fometimes  expofed  to  great  incon- 
veniences, for  the  weather  often  becomes  fo 
mild  in  the  midft  of  winter  as  to  warm  them 
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prematurely  into  life,  and  to  allure  them  from 
their  holes  in  queft  of  food,  when  Nature  has 
not  provided  a fupply.  Thefe,  therefore,  have 
feldom  ftrength  to  return ; but,  having  ex- 
haufted  themfelves  in  a vain  purfuit,  after  in- 
fetffs  which  are  not  to  be  found,  are  deftroyed 
by  the  owl,  or  any  other  animal  that  follows  fuch 
petty  prey. 

The  bat  couples  and  brings  forth  in  fummer, 
generally  from  two'  to  five  at  a time  : of  this  I 
am  certain,  that  I have  found  five  young  ones 
in  a hole  together;  but  whether  they  were  the 
iflue  of  one  parent,  I cannot  tell.  The  female 
has  but  two  nipples,  and  thofe  forward  on  the 
breaft,  as  in  the  human  kind.  This  was  a fuf- 
ficient  motive  for  Linnaeus  to  give  it  the  title 
of  a Primas,  to  rank  it  in  the  fame  order  with 
mankind ; and  to  pufh  this  contemptible  animal 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  creation.  Such  arbi- 
trary'aflbciations  produce  rather  ridicule  than 
inftrudtion,  and  render  even  method  contemp- 
tible : however,  we  are  to  forgive  too  ftrong  an 
attachment  to  fyftem  in  this  able  naturalift,  fince 
his  application  to  the  particular  hiftory  of  the 
animal,  counterbalances  the  defedl  *. 

From  Linnaeus  we  learn,  that  the  female 

makes  no  neft  for  her  young,  as  moft  birds  and 

<fuadrupedes  are  known  to  do.  She  is  barely' 
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content  with  the  firft  hole  {he  meets,  where 
flicking  herfelf  by  her  hooks  againft  the  Tides 
of  her  apartment,  fhe  permits  her  young  to  hang 
at  the  nipple,  and  in  this  manner  to  continue 
for  the  firft  or  fecond  day.  When,  after  fome 
time,  the  dam  begins  to  grow  hungry,  and  finds 
a necelfity  of  flirring  abroad,  fhe  takes  her  little 
ones  and  flicks  them  to  the  wall,  in  the  manner 
fhe  before  hung  herfelf ; there  they  immoveably 
cling,  and  patiently  wait  till  her  return. 

Thus  far  this  animal  feems  clofely  allied  to 
the  quadrupede  race.  Its  fimilitude  to  that  of 
birds  is  lefs  flriking.  As  Nature  has  furnifhed 
birds  with  extremely  flrong  pedloral  mufcles,  to 
inovc  the  wings,  and  direiSl  their  flight,  fo  has 
it  alfo  furniflied  this  animal.  As  birds  alfo 
have  their  legs  weak,  and  unfit  for  the  purpofes 
of  motion,  the  bat  has  its  legs  fafhioned  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  is  never  fecn  to  walk,  or,  more 
properly  fpeaking,  to  pufh  itfelf  forward  with 
its  hind  legs,  but  in  cafes  of  extreme  neceffity. 
The  toes  of  the  fore  legs,  or,  if  we  may  ufe 
the  exprefljon,  its  extremely  long  fingers,  ex- 
tend the  web  like  a membrane  that  lies  between 
them ; and  this,  which  is  extremely  thin,  ferves 
to  lift  the  little  body  into  die  air : in  this  man- 
ner, by  an  unceafmg  percuffion,  much  fwifter 
than  that  of  birds,  the  animal  continues,  and 
dire£ls  its  flight;  however,  the  great  labour  re- 
quired in  flying,  foon  fatigues  it;  for,  unlike 
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birds,  which  continue  for  days  together  upon 
tlie  wing,  the  bat  is  tired  in  lefs  than  an  hour, ' 
and  then  returns  to  its  hole,  fatisfied  with  its 
fupply,  to  enjoy  the  darknefs  of  its  retreat. 

If  we  conhder  the  bat  as  it  is  feen  in  our 
own  country,  we  fhall  find  it  an  harmlefs,  in- 
ofFenfive  creature.  It  is  true  that  it  now  and 
then  fteals  into  a larder,  and,  like  a moufe,  com- 
mits its  petty  thefts  upon  the  fattefi:  parts  of  the 
bacon.  But  this  happens  feldom  ; the  general 
tenor  of  its  induftry  is  employed  in  purfuing 
infefts  that  are'  much  more  noxious  to  us  than 
itfelf  can  pollibly  be ; • while  its  evening  flight, 
and  its  unfteady  wabbling  motion,  amufe  the 
imagination,  and  add  one  figure  more  to  the 
pleafing  groupe  of-animated  nature. 

The  varieties  of  this  animal,  efpeciallyin  our 
country,  are  but  few ; and  the  differences  fcarcc 
worth  enumeration.  Naturalifls  mention  the 
Long-eared  Bat,  much  lefs  than  that  generally 
feen,  and  with  much  longer  ears  j the  Horfe- 
flioe  Bat,  with  an  odd  protuberance  round  its 
upper  lip,  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  an  horfe- 
flioe ; the  Rhinoceros  Bat,  with  an  horn  growing 
from  the  nofe,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  animal 
from  whence  it  has  the  name.  Thefe,  with 
feveral  others,  whofe  varieties  are  too  numerous, 
and  differences  too  minute  for  a detail,  are  all 
inoffenfive,  minute,  and  contemptible  j incapa- 
ble, from  their,  fize,  of  injuring  mankind,  and 
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not  fufficiently  numerous  much  to  incommode 
him.  But  there  is  a ^a^ger  ra,ce  of  bats,  found 
in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  that  are  truly  for- 
midable j each  of  thefe  is  ftngly  a dangerous 
enemy;  but  when  they  unite  in  flocks,  they 
then  become  dreadful.  Were  the  inhabitants 
of  the  African  eoaft§  fays  Des  Marchais,  to 
eat  animals  of  the  bat  kind,  as  they  do  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  they  would  never  want  a fupply  of 
proviftons.  They  are  there  in  fuch  numbers, 
that,  when  they  fly,  they  obfcure  the  fetting.  fun. 
In  t;h€  rnprning,  at  peep  of  day,  they  are  feen 
fticking  upon  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  clinging 
to  eaeh  other,  like  bees  when  they  fwarm,  or 
like  lafge  cl,ufters  of  cocoa.  The  Europeans 
often  amufe  themfelves  with  fhooting  among 
this  huge  mafs  of  living  creatures,  and  obferving 
their  embarralTment  wherr  wounded.  They 
fometimes  enter  the  houfes,  and  the  Negroes  are' 
expert  at  killing  them ; but  although  thefe  peo-. 
ple  feem  for,  ever  hungry,  yet  they  regard  the 
bat  with  horror,  and,  wdl  not  eat  it,  though  ready 
to  ftarve. 

Of  foreign  bats,  the  laijgeft  we  have  any  cer- 
tain accounts  of,  is  the  Roufette,  or  the  Great 
Bat  of  Madagafcar.  This  formidable  creature 
is  near  four  feet  broad,  when  the  wings  are  ex- 
tended; and  a foot  long,  from  the  tip  of  the 
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nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail.  It  refembles 
our  bat  in  tlie  form  of  its  wings,  in  its  manner 
of  flying,  and  in  its  internal  conformation.  It 
differs  from  it  in  its  enonnous  fize ; in  its  co- 
lour, which  is  red,  like  that  of  a fox ; in  its 
head  and  nofe  alfo,  which  refemble  thofe  of  that 
animal,  and  which  have  induced  fome  to  call  it 
the  flying  fox : it  differs  alfo  in  the  number  of 
its  teeth;  and  in  having  a claw  on  the  fore  foot, 
which  is  wanting  in  ours.  This  formidable 
■ creature  is  found  only  in  the  ancient  continent ; 
particularly  in  Madagafear,  along  the  coafts  of 
Africa  and  Malabar,  where  it  is  ufually  feen 
about  the  fize  of  a large  hen.  When  they  re- 
pofe,  they  flick  themfelves  to  the  tops  of  the 
tallefl  trees,  and  hang  with  their  heads  down- 
ward. But  when  they  are  in  motion,  nothing, 
can  be  more  formidable : they  are  feen  in  clouds, 
darkening  the  air,  as  well  by  day  as  by, night, 
deflroying  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  country,  and 
fometimes  fettling  upon  animals,  and  man  him- 
felf ; they  devour,  indifcriminately,  fruits,  flefh, 
and  infedls,  and  drink  the  juice  of  the  palm- 
tree  : they  are  heard  at  night  in  the  forefts  at 
more  than  two  miles  diftance,  with  an  horrible 
din ; but  at  the  approach  of  day,  they  ufually 
begin  to  retire  : nothing  is  fefe  from  their  depre- 
dations ; they  deftroy  fowls  and  domeftic  ani- 
mals, unlefs  preferved  with  the  utmoft  care,  and 
often  faften  upon  the  inhabitants  themfelves,  at- 
tack 
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tack  them  in  the  face,  and  infli£l  very  terriblo 
wounds.  In  fhort,  as  fome  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  the  ancients  feem  to  have  taken  their 
ideas  of  harpies  from  thefe  fierce  and  voracious 
creatures,  as  they  both  concur  in  many  parts  of 
the  defcription,  being  equally  deformed,  greedyj 
uncleanly,  and  cruel. 

An  animal  not  fo  formidable,  but  ftill  more 
mifchievous  than  thefe,  is  the  American  Vam- 
pyre.  This  is  lefs  than  the  former;-  but  more 
deformed,  and  ftill  more  numerous.  It  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  an  horn  like  the  rhinoceros  bat ; 
and  its  ears  are  extremely  long.  The  other 
kinds  generally  refort  to  the  foreft,  and  the  moft 
deferted  places ; but  thefe  come  into  towns  and 
cities,  and,  after  fun-fet,  when  they  begin  to 
fly,  cover  the  ftreets  like  a canopy  They 
are  the  common  peft  both  of  men  and  animals ; 
they  effedlually  deftroy  the  one,  and  often  diftrefs. 
the  otlier.  “ They  are,”  fays  Ulloa,  “ the  moft 
expert  blood-letters  in  the  world.  The  inha- 
bitants of  thofe  warm  latitudes  being  obliged, 
by  the  exceflive  heats,  to  leave  open  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  chambers  where  they  fleep, 
the  vampyres  enter,  and  if  they  find  any  part  of 
the  body  expofed,  they  never  fail  to  faften  upon, . 
it.  There  they  continue  to  fuck  tlie  blood;  and 
it  often  happens  that  the  perfon  dies  under  the 
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operation.  They  infinuate  their  tooth  into  a 
vein,  with  all  the  art  of  the  moft  experienced 
furgeon,  continuing  to  exhauft  the  body,  until- 
they  are  fatiated.  I have  been  alTured,”  conti- 
nues he,  “ by  perfons  of  the  ftridleft  veracity, 
that  fuch  an  accident  has  happened  to  them ; and 
that,  had  they  not  providentially  awaked,  their 
fleep  would  have  been  their  paflage  into  eternity; 
having  loft  fo  large  a quantity  of  blood  as  hardly 
to  find  ftrength  to  bind  up  the  orifice.  The 
reafon  why  the  punfture  is  not  felt  is,  befides 
the  great  precaution  with  which  it  is  made,  the 
gentle  refrelhing  agitation  of  the  bat’s  wings, 
which  contribute  to  encreafe  fleep,  and  foften 
the  pain.” 

The  purport  of  this  account  has  been  con- 
firmed by  various  other  travellers ; who  all  agree 
that  this  bat  is  poflTefled  of  a faculty  of  drawing 
the  blood  from  perfons  fleeping ; and  thus  often 
deftroying  them  before  they  awake.  But  ft  ill 
a very  ftrong  difficulty  remains  to  be  accounted 
for;  the  manner  in  which  they  inflift  the 
wound.  Ulloa,  as  has  been  feen,  fuppofes  that 
it  is  done  by  a Angle  tooth ; but  this  we  know 
to  be  impoffible,  fince  the  animal  cannot  infix 
one  tooth  witliout  all  the  reft  accompanying  its 
motions ; the  teeth  of  the  bat  kind  being  pretty 
even,  and  the  mouth  but  fmall.  Mr.  Buffbn 
therefore  fuppofes  the  wound  to  be  inflidfed  by 
the  tongue ; which,  however,  appears  to  me 

too 
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too  large  to  inflitSl  an  unpainful  wound;  and 
even  lefs  qualified  for  that  purpofe  than  the 
teeth.  Nor  can  the  tongue,  as  Mr.  EufFon, 
feems  to  fuppofe,  ferve  for  the  purpofes  of  Ipc- 
tion,  fince  for  this  it  muft  be  hollow,  like  a 
fyringe,  which  it  is  not  found  to  be.  I fliould 
therefore  fuppofe,  that  the  animal  is  endowed 
with  a ftrong  power  of  fucStion ; and  that,  with- 
out inflicting  any  wound  whatfoever,  by  con- 
tinuing to  draw,  it  enlarges  the  pores  of  the  ' 
Ikin  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  blood  at  length 
paflTes,  and  that  more  freely  the  longer  the  ope- 
ration is  continued ; fo  that,  at  laft,  when  the 
bat  goes  off,  the  blood  continues  to  flow.  In 
confirmation  of  this  opinion  we  are  told,  that 
where  beafts  have  a thick  Ikin,  this  animal  can- 
not injure  them;  whereas,  in  horfes,  mules,  and 
afles,  they  are  very  liable  to  be  thus  deftroyed. 
As  to  the  reft,  thefe  animals  are  confidered  as 
one  of  the  great  pefts  of  South  America ; and 
often  prevent  the  peopling  of  many  parts  of 
that  continent : having  deftroyed  at  Barja,  aiKl 
feveral^other  places,  fuch  cattle  as  were  brought 
there  by  the  miflionaries,  in  order  to  fijrm  a 
fettlement. 
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Of  Amphlhlcui  ^adrupedes. 

H E gradations  of  Nature  from  one  ckfs 


JL  of  beings^  to  another  are  made  by  im- 
perceptible deviations.  As  we  faw  in  the  fore- 
going chapters  quadrupedes  almoft  degraded 
into  the  infect  tribe,  or  mounted  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  air,  we  are  at  prefent  to  obferve 
their  approach  to  hflies,  to  trace  the  degrees  by 
which  they  become  more  unlike  terreftrial  ani- 
mals, till. the  fimilitude  of  the  fifti  prevails  over 
that  of  the  quadrupede. 

As  in  oppofite  armies  the  two  bodies  are  dif- 
tin6t  and  feparated  from  each  other,  while  yet 
between  them  are  various  troops  that  plunder 
oir  both  Tides,  and  are  friends  to  neither,  fo  be- 
tween terreftrial  and  aquatic  animals  there  are 
tribes  that  can  fcarce  be  referred  to  any  rank, 
but  lead  an  amphibious  life  between  them. 
Sometimes  in  water,  fometimes  on  land,  they 
feem  fitted  for  each  element,  and  yet  completely 
adapted  to  neither.  Wanting  the  agility  of 
quadrupedes  upon  land,  and  the  perfeverance 
of  fifties  in.the  deep,  the  variety  of  their  powers 
only  feems  to  diminifii  their  force;  and,  though 
, ) poflefted  of  two  dilFerent  methods  of  living,  they 
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are  more  inconveniently  provided  than  fuch  as 
have  but  one. 

All  quadrupedes  of  this  kind,  though  covered 
with  hair  in  the  ufual  manner,  are  furnifhed 
with  membranes  between  the  toes,  which  aflift 
their  motion  in  the  water.  .Their  paws  are 
broad,  and  their  legs  fliort,  by  which  they  are 
more  completely  fitted  for  fwimming,  for,  taking 
fiiort  ftrokes  at  a time,  they  make  them  oftener 
and  with  greater  rapidity.  Some,  however,  of 
thefe  animals  are  more  adapted  to  live  in  the 
water  than  others ; but,  as  their  power  encreafes 
to  live  in  the  deep,  their  unfitnefe  for  living 
upon  land  encreafes  in  tlie  fame  proportion* 
Some,  like  the  otter^  rcfemble  quadrupedes  in 
every  thing  except  in  being  in  Ibme  meafure 
web-footed;  others  depart  ftill  further, .in  being, 
like  the  beaver,  not  only  web-footed,  but  hav- 
ing tlie  tail  covered  with  fcales,,  like  thofe  of  a 
fifh.  Others  depart  yet  farther,  as  the  feal  and 
the  morfe,  by  having  the  hind  feet  ftuck  to  the 
body  like  fins ; and  others,  as  the  lamentin,  al- 
moft  entirely  referable  fifties,  by  having  no  hind 
feet  whatfoever..  Such  are  the  gradations  of 
the  amphibious  tribe.  They  all,  however,  get 
tlieir  living  in  the  water,  either  by  habit  or 
conformation;  they  all  continue  a long  time 
under  v/ater;  they  all  confider  that  element  as 
their  proper  abode;  whenever  prefled  by  danger, 
they  fly  to  the  water  for  . fecurity ; and,  when 
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upon  land,  appear  watchful,  timorous,  and  un- 
wieldy. 

In  the  firft  ftep  of  the  progreflion  from  land 
to  amphibious  animals,  we  find  the  Otter,  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  terreftrial  kind  in  fhape, 
hair,  and  internal  conformation ; refembling  the 
aquatic  tribes  in  its  manner  of  living,  and  in 
having  membranes  between  the  toes  to  alii  ft  it 
in  fwimming.  From  this  peculiar  make  of  ifs. 
feet,  which  are  very  fhort,  it  fwims  even  fafter 
than  it  runs,  arid  can  overtake  fifties  in  their 
own  element.  The  colour  of  this  animal  is 
brown ; and  it  is  fomewhat  of  the  ftiape  of  an 
overgrown  weafel,  being  long,  flender,  and  foft 
fkinned.  However,  if  we  examine  its  figure  in 
detail,  we  fliall  find  it  unlike  any  other  animal 
hitherto  defcribed,  and  of  fuch  a ftiape  as  words 
can  but  weakly  convey.  Its  ufual  length  is 
about  two  feet,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to 
the  infertion  of  the  tail;  the  head  and  nofe  are 
broad  and  flat ; the  mouth  bears  fome  fimilitude 
to  that  of  a fifti ; the  neck  is  ftiort,  and  equal 
in  thicknefs  to  the  head;  the  body  long ; the 
tail  broad  at  the  infertion,  but  tapering  off  to  a 
point  at  the  end ; the  eyes  are  very  fmall,  and 
placed  nearer  the  nofe  than  ufual  in  quadru- 
pedes.  The  legs  are  very  Ihort,  but  remarkably 
ftrong,  broad,  and  mufcular.  The  joints  are 
articulated  fo  loofely,  that  the  animal  is  capable 
of  turning  them  quite  back,  and  bringing  them 
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on  a line  with  the  body,  fo  as  to  perform  the 
office  of  fins.  Each  foot  is  furniflied  with  five 
toes,  conne<fted  by  ftrong  broad  webs  like  thofe 
of  water-fowl.  Thus  Nature,  in  every  part, 
has  had  attention  to  the  life  of  an  animal  whofe 
food  is  fifh,  and  whofe  haunts  muft  necefi’arily 
be  about  water. 

This  voracious  animal  is  never  found  but  at 
the  fides  of  lakes  and  rivers,  but  particularly 
tlie  former,  for  it  is  feldom  fond  of  fifhing  in  a 
running  ftream,  for  the  cun  ent  of  the  water 
having  more  power  upon  it  than  the  fifties  it 
purfues,  if  it  hunts  againft  the  ftream  it  fwims 
too  flow ; and  if  with  the  ftream,  it  overfhoots 
its  prey.  However,  when  in  rivers,  it  is  always 
obferved  to  fwim  againft  the  ftream,  and  to  meet 
the  fifties  it  preys  upon,  rather  than  to  purfue 
- them.  In  lakes  it  deftroys  much  more  than  it 
devours,  and  is  often  feen  to  fpoil  a pond  in  the 
fpace  of  a few  nights.  But  the  damage  they  do 
by  deftroying  fifti  is  not  fo  great  as  their  tear- 
ing in  pieces  the  nets  of  the  fiftiers,  which  they 
infallibly  do  whenever  they  happen  to  be  en- 
tangled. The  inftant  they  find  themfelves 
caught,  they  go  to  work  with  their  teeth,  and 
in  a few  minutes  deftroy  nets  of  a very  confi- 
derable  value. 

The  otter  has  two  different  methods  of  fifti- 
ing ; the  one  by  catching  its  prey  from  the  bot- 
tom upward,  the  other  by  purfuing  it  into  fome 
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litde  creek,  and  feizing  it  there..  In  the  for- 
mer cafe,  as  this  ajiimal  has  longer  lungs  than 
moft  other  quadrupedes,  upon  taking  in  a quan- 
^ tity  of  air,  it  can  remain  for  fome  minutes  at 
the  bottom;  and  whatever  filh  paffes  over  at 
that  time  is  certainly  taken;  for,  as  the  eyes 
' of  fifti  are  placed  fo  as  not  to  fee  under  them, 
the  otter  attacks  them  off  their  guard  from  be- 
low; and,  feizing  them  at  once  by  the  belly, 
drags  them  on  fhore,  where  it  often  leaves  them 
untouched,  to  continue  the  purfuit  for  hours 
together.  The  other  method  is  chiefly  praftifed 
in  lakes  and  ponds,  where  there  is  no  current; 
the  fifli  thus  taken  are  rather  of  the  fmaller  kind, 
for  the  great  ones  will  never  be  driven  out  of 
deep  water. 

In  this  manner  the  otter  ufually  lives  during 
the  fummer,  being  furnilhed.with  a fupply  much 
greater  than  its  confumptlon ; killing  for  its 
amufemeiit,  and  infecling  the  edges  of  the  lake 
with  quantities  of  dead  fifh,  which  it  leaves 
there  as  trophies  rather  of  its  victory  than  its 
neceffities.  But  in  winter,  when  the  lakes  are 
frozen  over,  and  the  rivers  pour  with  a rapid 
torrent,  the  otter  is  often  greatly  diffreffed  for 
provifions ; and  is  then  obliged  to  live  upon 
grafs,  weeds,  and  even  the  bark  of  trees.  It 
then  comes  upon  land,  and,  grown  courageous 
from  neceflity,  feeds  upon  terreftrial  animals, 
rats,  infe<5Is,  and  even  flieep  themfelves.  Na- 
ture, 
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ture,  however,  has  given  it  the  power  of  con- 
tinuing a long  time  without  foodj  and,  although 
during  that  feafon  it  is  not  rendered  quite  tor- 
pid, like  the  marmout  or  the  dormoufe,  yet  it 
keeps  much  more  within  its'^retreat,  which  is 
nfually  the  hollow  of  a bank  worn  under  by  the 
water.  There  it  often  forms  a kind  of  gallery, 
running  for  feveral  yards  along  the  edge  of 
the  waters  fo  that  when  attacked  at  one  end,  it 
flies  to  the  other,  and  often  evades  the  fowler 
by  plunging  into  the  water  at  forty  or  fifty  paces 
diftance,  while  he  expedfs  to  find  it  juft  before 
him. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Buffon  that  this  animal, 
in  France,  couples  in  winter,  and  brings  forth 
in  the  beginning  of  fpring.  But  it  is  certainly 
different  with  us,  for  its  young  are  never  found 
till  the  latter  end  of  fummcr  j and  I have  fre- 
quently, when  a boy,  difcovered  their  retreats, 
and  purfued  them  at  that  feafon-  I am,  there- 
fore, more  inclined  to  follow  the  account  given 
us  of  this  animal  by  Mr.  Lots,  of  the  Academy 
of  Stockholm,  who  affures  us  that  it  couples 
about  the  middle  of  fummer,  and  brings  forth, 
at  the  end  of  nine  weeks,  generally  three  or  four 
at  a time.  This,  as  well  as  the  generality  of 
his  other  remarks  on  this  fubjedf,  agrees  fo  ex- 
a6tiy  with  what  I remember  concerning  it,  that 
I will  beg  leave  to  take  him  for  my  guide ; af- 
furing  the  reader  that,  however  extraordinary 
5 the 
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the  account  may  feem,  I know  it  to  be  cer- 
tainly true. 

In  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  frequented  by  the 
•otter,  the  bottom  is  generally  ftony  and  uneven, 
-with  many  trunks  of  trees,  and  long  roots 
■ftretching  underneath  the  water*.  The  fhoro 
alfo  is  hollow  and  fcooped  inward  by  the  waves, 
Thefe  are  the  places  the  otter  chiefly  chufes 
for  its  retreat-;  and  there  is  fcarce  a ftone 
which  does  not  bear  the  mark  of  its  rcfidence, 
as  upon  them  its  excrements  are  always  made, 
it  is  chiefly  by  this  mark  that  its  lurking  places 
are  known,  as  well  as  by  the  quantity  of  dead 
filh  that  are  found  lying  here  and  there  upon 
the  banks  of  the  water.  To  take  the  old  ones 
alive  is  no  ea(y  talk,  as  they  are  extremely 
ftrong,  and  there  are  few  dogs  that  will  dare 
to  encounter  them.  They  bite  with  great 
fiercenefs,  and  never  let  go  their  hold  when 
they  have  once  faftened.  The  bell  way,  there- 
fore, is  to  Ihoot  them  at  once,  as  they  never 
will  be  thoroughly  tamed ; and,  if  kept  for  tlie 
purpofes  of  filhing,  are  always  apt  to  take  the 
fird  opportunity  of  efcaping.  But  the  young 
ones  may  be  more  eafily  taken,  and  converted 
to  very  ufeful  purpofes.  The  otter  brings 
forth  its  young  generally  under  the  hollow 
banks,  upon  a bed  of  rulhes,  flags,  or  fuch 
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weeds  as  the  place  affords  it  in  greateft  quan- 
tities. I fee  in  the  Britifh  Zoology  a defcrip- 
tion  of  its  habitation^  where  that  naturaliff  ob- 
fcrves,  ^ that  it  burrows  under  ground,  on  the 
banks  of  fome  river  or  lake,  and  always  makes 
the  entrance  of  its  hole  under  water,  then 
works  up  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  there 
makes  a minute  orifice  for  the  admiffion  of  air ; 
and  this  little  air-hole  is  often  found  in  the 
middle  of  fome  thicket.”  In -fome  places  this 
may  be  true,  but  I have  never  obferved  any 
fuch  contrivance  3 the  retreat,  indeed,  was  al- 
ways at  the  edge  of  the  water,  but  it  was  only 
fheltered  by  tlie  impending  bank,  and  the  otter 
itfelf  feemed  to  have  but  a fmall  fliare  in  its 
formation.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  young 
ones  are  always  found  at  the  edge  of  the  water  3 
and,  if  under  the  protedlion  of  the  dam,  flie 
teaches  them  inftantly  to  plunge,  like  herfelf, 
into  the  deep,  and  efcape  among  the  rulhes  or 
weeds  that  fringe  the  ftream.  At  fuch  times, 
therefore,  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  them  3 for, 
though  never  fo  young,  they  fwim  with  great 
rapidity,  and  in  fuch  a manner  that  no  part  of 
them  is  feen  above  water,  except  the  tip  of  the 
nofe.  It  is  only  when  the  dam  is  abfent  that 
they  can  be  taken  3 and  iji  fome  places  there 
are  dogs  purpofely  trained  for  difcoverinjg  their 
retreats.  Whenever  the  dog  comes  to  the 
place,  he  foon,  by  his  barking,  fhews  that  the 
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Otter  is  there ; which,  if  thefe  be  an  old  one, 
inftantly  plunges  into  the  water,  and  the  young 
all  follow.  But  if  the  old  one  be  abfent,  they 
continue  terrified,  and  will  not  venture  forth 
but  under  her  guidance  and  protection.  In  this 
manner  they  are  fecured  and  taken  home  alive, 
where  they  are  carefully  fed  with  finall  fifti  and 
water.  In  proportion,  however,  as  they  gatlier 
ftrength,  they  have  milk  mixed  among  their 
food,  the  quantity  of  their  fifli  provifion  is  re- 
trenched, and  that  of  vegetables  is  encreafed, 
until  at  length  they  are  fed  wholly  upon  bread, 
which  perfectly  agrees  with  their  conftitution. 
The  manner  of  training  them  up  to  hunt  for 
fifh  requires  not  only  affiduity  but  patience; 
however,  their  activity  and  ufe,  when  taught, 
greatly  repays  the  trouble  of  teaching ; and, 
perhaps,  no  other  animal  is  more  beneficial  to 
its  mafter.  The  ufual  way  is,  firft  to  learn 
them  to  fetch  as  dogs  are  inftrudted ; but,  as 
they  have  not  the  fame  docility,  fo  it  requires 
more  art  and  experience  to  teach  them.  It  is 
ufually  performed  by  accufloming  them  to  take 
a trufs  fluffed  with  wool,  of  the  fhape  of  a fifh, 
and  made  of  leather,  in  their  mouths,  and  to 
drop  it  at  the  word  of  command  ; to  run  after 
it  when  thrown  forward,  and  to  bring  it  to 
their  mafter.  From  this  they  proceed  to  real 
fifh,  which  are  thrown  dead  into  the  water,  and 
which  they  are  taught  to  fetch  from  thence. 
VoL.  IV.  H From 
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From  the  dead  they  proceed  to  the  live,  until 
at  laft  the  animal  is  perfedtiy  inftruited  in  the 
whole  art  of  fifliing.  An  otter  thus  taught  is 
a very  valuable  animal,  and  will  catch  fifh 
enough  to  fuliain  not  only  itfelf  but  a whole  fa- 
mily. I have  feen  one  of  thefe  go  to  a gentle- 
man’s pond  at  the  word  of  command,  drive  up 
the  fifli  into  a corner,  and,  feizing  upon  the 
largefl:  of  the  .whole,  bring  it  off,  in  its  mouth, 
to  its  mafter. 

Otters  are  to  be  met  with  in  moft  parts  of 
the  world,  and  rather  differ  in  fize  and  colour 
from  each  other,  than  in  habitudes  or  confor- 
mation*. In  North  America  and  Carolina 
they  are  ufually  found  white,  inclining  to  yel- 
low. The  Brafilian  otter  is  much  larger  than 
ours,  with  a roundifh  head,  almoft  like  a cat. 
The  tail  is  fhorter,  being  but  five  inches  long ; 
and  the  hair  is  foft,  fhort,  and  black,  except  on 
the  head,  where  it  is  of  a dark  brown,  with  a 
yellowiih  fpot  under  the  throat. 

THE  BEAVER. 

I , 

IN  all  countries,  as  man  is  civilized  and 
Improved,  the  lower  ranks  of  animals  are  re- 
prefied  and  degraded  f.  Either  reduced  to  fer- 
vitude,  or  treated  as  rebels,  all  their  focieties 
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arc  diflblved,  and  all  their  united  talents  ten- 
dered ineffedlual.  Their  feeble  arts  quickly 
difappear,  and  nothing  remains  but  their  foli- 
tary  inftinite,  or  thofe  foreign  habitudes  which 
they  receive  from  human  eduction.  For  this 
reafon  there  remain  no  traces  of  their  ancient 
talents  and  induftry,  except  in  thofe  countries 
where  man  himfelf  is  a ftranger ; where,  un- 
vifited  by  his  controling  power,  for  a long  fuc- 
cefllon  of  ages,  their  little  talents  have  had  time 
to  come  to  their  limited  perfeftion,  and  their 
common  defigns  have  been  capable  of  being 
united. 

'Fhe  Beaver  feems  to  be  now  the  only  re- 
maining monument  of  brutal  fociety.  From  the 
refult  of  its  labours,  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen 
in  the  remote  parts  of  America,  we  learn  how 
far  inftiniSt  can  be  aided  by  imitation.  We 
from  tlience  perceive  to  Avhat  a degree  animals, 
v/ithout  language  or  reafon,  can  concur  for 
their  mutual  advantage,  and  attain  by  numbers 
thofe  advantages  which  each,  in  a ftate  of  foli- 
tude,  feems  unfitted  to  poffefs. 

If  we  examine  the  beaver  merely  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  unconnected  with  others  of  its  kind, 
we  fhall  find  many  other  quadrupedes  to  exceed 
it  in  cunning,  and  almoft  all  in  the  powers  of 
annoyance  and  defence.  The  beaver,  when 
taken  from  its  fellows,  and  kept  in  a ftate  of 
folitude  or  domeftic  tamenefs,  appears  to  be  a 
n 2 mild 
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mild  gentle  creature,  familiar  enough,  but  fome- 
what  dull,  and  even  melancholy ; without  any 
violent  paffions  or  vehement  appetites,  moving 
but  feldom,  making  no  efforts  to  attain  any 
good,  except  in  gnawing  the  wall  of  its  prifon, 
in  order  to  regain  its  freedom  ; yet  this,  how- 
ever, without  anger  or  precipitation,  but  calm 
j\nd  indifferent  to  .all  about,  without  attachment 
or  antipathies,  neither  feeking  to  offend  nor  de- 
firing  to  pleafe.  It  appears  inferior  to  the  dog 
in  thofe  qualities  which  render  animals  of  fer- 
vice  to  man  ; it  feems  made  neither  to  ferve,  to 
command,  or  to  have  conneilions  with  any 
other  fet  of  beings,  and  is  only  adapted  for  liv- 
ing among  its  kind.  Its  talents  are  entirely 
repreffed  in  folitude,  and  are  only  brought  out 
by  fociety.  When  alone,  it  has  but  little  in- 
duftry,  few  tricks,  and  without  cunning  fuffi- 
cient  to  guaid  it  againft  the  moft  obvious  and 
bungling  fnares  laid  for  it  by  the  hunter.  Far 
frorh  attacking  any  other  animal,  it  is  fcarce 
poffeffed  of  the  arts  of  defence.  Preferring 
flight  to  combat,  like  all  wild  animals,  it  only 
refills  when  driven  to  an  extremity,  and  fights 
only  then  when  its  fpeed  can  no  longer  avail. 

But  this  animal  is  rather  more  remarkable 
for  the  fingularity  of  its  conformation  than  any 
intelledlual  fuperiorities  it  may  be  fuppofed,  in 
a ftate  of  folitude,  to  poffefs.  The  beaver  is 
the  only  creature  among  quadrupedes  that  has  a 

flat 
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flat  broad  tail,  covered  with  fcales,  which  ferves 
ars  a rudder  to  dire<St  its  motions  in  the  water. 
It  is  the  foie  quadrupede  that  has  membranes 
between  the  toes  on  the  hind  feet  only,  and 
none  on  the  fore  feet,  which  fupply  the  place  of 
hands,  as  -in  the  fquirrel.  In  {hort,  it  is  the 
only  animal  that  in  its  fore  parts  entirely  re- 
fembles  a quadrupede,  and  in  its  hinder  parts 
feems  to  approach  the  nature  of  fifhes,  by  hav- 
ing a fcaly  tail.  In  other  refpe£fs,  it  is  about 
two  feet  long,  and  near  ojie  foot  high ; it  is 
fomewhat  fliaped  like  a rat,  except  the  tail, 
which,  as  has  been  obferved,  is  flat  and  fcal)', 
fomewhat  refembling  a neat’s  tongue  at  the 
point.  Its  colour  is  of  a light  brown ; the  hair 
of  two  forts  ; the  one  longer  and  coarfer ; the 
other  foft,  fine,  fhort,  and  filky.  The  teeth 
are  like  thofe  of  a rat  or  a fquirrel,  but  longer 
and  ftronger,  and  admirably  adapted  to  cutting 
timber  or  (tripping  bark,  to  which  purpofes 
they  are  conftantly  applied.  One  fingularity 
more  may  be  mentioned  in  its  conformation ; 
which  is,  that,  like  birds,  it  has  but  one  and 
the  fame  vent  for  the  emiflion  of  its  excre- 
ments and  its  urine;  a ftrange  peculiarity,  but 
which  anatomifts  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt 
of. 

The  beavers  begin  to  aflemble  about  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  to  form  a fociety  that 
is  to  continue  for  the  greatefi;  part  of  the  year; 
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^'hey  arrive  in  numbers  from  every  fide,  and 
generally  form  a company  of  above  two  hun- 
dred. The  place  of  meeting  is  commonly  the 
place  where  they  fix  their  abode,  and  this  is  al- 
ways by  the  fide  of  fome  lake  or  river.  If  it 
be  a lake  in  which  the  v/aters  are  always  upon 
a level,  they  difpenfe  with  building  a dam  ; but 
if  it  be  a running  ftream,  which  is  fubjeft  to 
floods  and  falls,  they  then  fet  about  building  a 
dam,  or  pier,  that  croffes  the  river,  fo  that  it 
forms  a dead  water  in  that  part  which  lies  above 
and  below.  This  dam,  or  pier,  is  often  four- 
fcore  or  an  hundred  feet  long,  and  ten  or  twelve 
feet  thick  at  the  bafe.  If  we  compare  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  work  with  the  powers  of  tlie  ar- 
chitedl,  it  will  appear  enormous ; but  the  foli- 
dity  with  which  it  is  built  is  ftill  more  aftonilh- 
ing  than  its  fize.  The  part  of  the  river  over 
which  this  dam  is  ufually  built,  is  where  it  is 
moft  lliallow,  and  where  fome  great  tree  is 
found  growing  by  the  fide  of  the  ftream.  This 
they  pitch  upon  as  proper  for  making  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  their  building ; and,  although  it  is 
often  thicker  than  a man’s  body,  they  inftantly 
fet  about  cutting  it  down.  For  this  operation 
they  have  no  other  inftrument  but  their  teeth, 
which  foon  lay  it  level,  and  that  alfo  on  the 
fide  they  wifh  it  to  fall,  which  is  always  acrofs 
the  ftream.  They  then  fall  about  cutting  off 
the  top  branches,  to  make  it  lie  clofe  and  even, 

and 
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and  ferve  as  the  principal  beam  of  their  fa- 
bric ♦. 

This  dike,  or  caufey,  is  fometimes  ten,  and 
fometimes  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  foundation. 

It  defceiids  in  a declivity  or  Hope,  on  that  fide 
next  the  water,  which  gravitates  upon  the  work 
in  proportion  to  the  height,  and  prefles  it  with 
a prodigious  force  towards  the  earth.  'The 
oppofite  fide  is  eredled  perpendicular,  like  our 
walls  ; and  that  declivity,  which,  at  the  bottom, 
or  bafis,  is  about  twelve  feet  broad,  diminiflies 
towards  the  top,  where  it  is  no  more  than  two 
feet  broad,  or  thereabouts.  The  materials 
whereof  this  mole  confifts,  are  wood  and  clay. 
The  beavers  cut,  with  furprifing  eafe,  large 
pieces  of  wood,  fome  as  thick  as  one’s  arhi  or 
one’s  thigh,  arid  about  four,  five,  or  fix  feet  in 
length,  or  fometimes  more,  according  as  the  ' 
Hope  afcends.  They  drive  one  end  of  thefe 
ftakes-  into  the  ground,  at  a fmall  diftance  one 
from  the  other,  intermingling  a few  with  them 
that  are  finaller  and  more  pliant.  As  tlie  wa- 
ter, however,  would  find  a paffage  through  the 
intervals  or  fpaces  between  them,  and  leave  the 
refervoir  dry,  they  have  recourfe  to  a clay, 
which  they  know  where  to  find,  and  with 
which  they  flop  up  all  the  cavities  both  within 
and  without,  fo  that  the  water  is  duly  confined. 
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They  continue  to  raife  the  dike  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation  of  the  w?^ter,  and  tlie  plenty 
which  they  have  of  it.  They  are  confcious 
likewife  that  the  conveyance  of  their  materials 
by  land  would  not  be  fo  eafily  accompliflied  as- 
by  water  j and  therefore  they  take  the  advan- 
tage of  its  increafe,  and  fwim  with  their  mor- 
tar on  their  tails,  arid  their  flakes  between  their 
teeth,  to  the  places  where  there  is  moft  occa- 
fion  for  them.  If  their  works  are,  either  by  the 
force  of  the  water,  or  the  feet  of  the  huntfmen, 
who  run  over  them,  in  the  leaft  damnified,  the 
breach  is  inftantly  made  up ; every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  habitation  is  reviewed,  and,  with 
the  utmoft  diligence  and  application,  perfedlly 
repaired.  But  when  they  find  the  huntfmen 
vifit  them  too  often,  they  work  only  in  the 
night-time,  or  elfe  abandon  their  works  en- 
tirely, and  feek  out  for  fome  fafer  fituation. 

The  dike,  or  mole,  being  thus  completed, 
their  next  care  is  to  eredl  their  feveral  apart- 
ments, v/hich  are  either  round  or  oval,  and  di- 
vided into  three  flories,  one  raifed  above  the 
other : the  firfl  below  the  level  of  the  caufey, 
which  is  .for  the  moft  part  full  of  water;  the 
'other  two  above  it.  This  little  fabrick  is  built 
in  a very  firm  and  fubftantial  manner,  on  the 
edge  of  their 'refervoir,  and  always  in  fuch.  divi- 
fions  or  apartments  as  above  mentioned ; that 
in  cafe  of  the  water’s  increafe,  they  may  move 
' • up 
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up  a flory  higher,  and  be  no  ways  incommoded. 
If  ti.ey  nnd  any  little  idand  contiguous  to  their 
refervoir,  they  fix  their  manfion  there,  which 
is  then  more  foli  J,  and  not  fo  frequently  expof- 
ed  to  the  overflowing  of  the  water,  in  which 
they  are  not  able  to  continue  for  any  length  of 
time.  In  cafe  they  cannot  pitch  upon  fo  com- 
modious a fituation,  they  drive  piles  into  the 
earth,  in  order  to  fence  and  fortify  their  habita- 
tion againft  the  wind  as  well  as  the  i\  ater.  They 
make  two  apertures,  at  the  bottom,  to  the 
ftream  ; one  is  a paifage  to  their  bagnio,  which 
they  always  keep  neat  and  clean  the  other 
leads  to  that  part  of  the  building  where  every 
thing  is  cojiv'eyed,  that  will  either  foil  or  da- 
mage their  upper  apartments.  They  have  a 
third  opening  or  door-way,  much  higher,  con- 
trived for  the  prevention  of  their  being  ihut  up 
and  confined,  when  the  froll:  and  fnow  has 
clofed  the  apertures  of  the  lov/er  floors.  Some- 
times they  build  their  houfes  altogether  upon 
dry  land ; but  then  they  fink  trenches  five  or 
fix  feet  deep,  in  order  to  defeend  into  the  wa- 
ter when  they  fee  convenient.  They  make  ufe 
of  the  fame  materials  j and  are  equally  induftri- 
ous  in  the  ereftion  of  their  lodges,  as  their  dikes. 
Their  walls  are  perpendicular,  and  about  two 
feet  thick.  As  tlieir  teeth  are  more  ferviceable 
than  faws,  they  cut  off  all  the  wood  that  pro- 
jedts  beyond  tiie  wall.  After  this,  when,  they 
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have  mixed  up  fome  clay  and  dry  grafs  to- 
gether, they  work  it  into  a kind  of  mortar, 
with  which,  by  the  help  of  their  tails,  they 
plaifter  all  their  works,  both  within  and  with- 
out. 

I 

The  infide  is  vaulted,  and  is  large  enough 
for  the  reception  of  eight  or  ten  beavers.  In 
cafe  it  rifes  in  an  oval  figure,  it  is  for  the  ge- 
nerality above  twelve  feet  long,  and  eight  or 
ten  feet  broad.  If  the  number  of  inhabitants 
increafe  to  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty,  the  edifice 
is  enlarged  in  proportion.  I have  been  cre- 
f dibly  informed,  that  four  hundred  beavers  have 
been  difcovered  tp  refide  in  one  large  manfion- 
houfe>  divided  into  a vaft  number  of  apart- 
ments, that  had  a free  communication  one  with 
another. 

All  thefe  works,  more  efpecially  in  the 
northern  parts,  are  finifticd  in  Auguft,  or  Sep- 
tember at  fartheft  ; at  which  time  they  begin 
to  lay  in  their  ftores.  During  the  fummer, 
they  are  perfect  epicures  j and  regale  them- 
felves  every  day  on  the  choiceft  fruits  and 
plants  the  country  affords.  Their  provifions^ 
indeed,  in  the  winter  feafon,  principally  confift 
of  the  wood  of  the  birch,  the  plane,  and  fome 
few  other  trees,  which  they  fteep  in  water, 
from  time  to  time,  in  fuch  quantities  as  are 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
They  cut  down  branches  from  three  to  ten 

feet 
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feet  in  length.  Thofe  of  the  largeft  dimen- 
fions  are  conveyed  to  their  magazines  by  a 
whole  body  of  beavers ; but  the  fraalleft  by 
one  only  : each  of  them,  however,  takes  a dif- 
ferent way,  and  has  his  proper  walk  affigned 
him,  in  order  that  no  one  labourer  fhould  in- 
terrupt another  in  the  profecution  of  his  work. 
Their  wood-yards  are  larger  or  fmaller,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  in  family : and,  ac- 
cording to  the  obfervation  of  fome  curious  na- 
turalifts,  the  ufual  ftock  of  timber,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  ten  beavers,  confifts  of  about 
thirty  feet  in  a fquare  furface,  and  ten  in  depth. 
Thefe  logs  are  not  thrown  up  in  one  continual 
pile,  but  laid  one  acrofs  the  other,  with  inter- 
vals or  fmall  fpaces  between  them,' in  order  to 
take  out,  with  the  greater  facility,  but  juft  fuch 
a quantity  as  they  fhall  want  for  their  imme- 
diate confumption,  and  thofe  parcels  only  which 
lie  at  the  bottom  in  the  water,  and  have  been 
duly  fteeped.  This  timber  is  cut  again  into 
iinall  particles,  and  conveyed  to  one  of  their 
largeft  lodges,  where  the  whole  family  meet,  tos 
Gonfume  their  refpe^five  dividends,  which  are 
made  impartially,  in  even  and  equal  portions- 
Sometimes  they  traverfe  the  woods,  and  regale 
their  young  with  a more  novel  and  elegant  en- 
tertainment. 

Such  as  are  ufed  to  hunt  thefe  animals, 
know  perfe<ftly  well,  that  green  wood  is  much 
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more  acceptable  to  them,  than,  that  which  is 
old  and  dry ; for  which  reafon  they  plant  a confi- 
derable  quantity  of  it  round  their  lodgments ; 
and  as  they  come  out  to  partake  of  it,  they 
'•  either  catch  them  in  fnares,  or  take  them  by 
furprize.  In  the  winter,  when  the  frofts  are 
very  fevere,  they  fometimes-  break  a large  hole 
in  the  ice ; and  when  the  beavers  refort  tliither 
for  the  benefit  of  a little  frefn  air,  they  eith.er 
kill  them  with  their  hatchets,  or  coverthe  open- 
ing with  a large  fubftantial  net.  After  this, 
they  undermine  and  fubvert  the  whole  fabrick : 
whereupon  the  beavers,  in  hopes  to  make  their 
efcape  in  the  ufual  way,  fly  with  the  utmofl: 
precipitation  fo  the  water ; and  plunging  into 
tile  aperture,  fall  diredtly  into  the  net,  and  are 
inevitably  taken. 

THE  SEAL. 

EVERY  ftep  we  proceed  in  the  deferip- 
tion  of  amphibious  quadrupedes,  we  make 
nearer  advances  to  the  tribe  of  fifhes.  ~ W e 
firft  obferved  the  otter  with  its  feet  webbed, 
and  formed  for  an  aquatic  life ; we  next  faw 
the  beaver  vyith  the  hinder  parts  covered  with 
fcales,  refembling  thofe  of  fifhes ; and  we  now 
come  to  a clafs  of  animals  in  which  the  fhape 
and  habitude  of  fifhes  ' hill  'more  apparently 
prevail,  and  whofe  internal  conformation  at- 
taches 
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laches  them  very  clofely  to  the  water.  The 
Seal,  in  general,  refembles  a quadrupede  in 
feme  refpedls,  and  a filh  in  others.  The  head 
is  round,  like  that  of  a man ; the  nofe  broad, 
like  that  of  the  otter ; the  teeth  like  thofe  of 
a dog  i the  eyes  large  and  fp^rkling  ; no  exter- 
nal ears,  but  holes  that  ferve  for  that  purpofe ; 
the  neck  is  well  proportioned,  and  of  a mode- 
rate length ; but  the  body  thickefl:  where  the 
neck  is  joined  to  it.  From  thence  the  a;u- 
mal  tapers  down  to  the  tail,  growing  all  the 
way  fmaller,  like  a fifh.  The  whole  body  is 
covered  witii  a thick  briflly  ihining  hair,  which 
looks  as  if  it  were  entirely  rubbed  over  with 
oil  ; and  thus  far  the  quadrupede  prevails  over 
the  aquatic.  But  it  is  in  the  feet  that  tliis  ani- 
mal greatly  differs  from  ail  the  reft  of  the  qua- 
drupede kindi  for,  though  furnilhed  with  Lie 
fame  number  of  bones  with  otlier  quadrupedes, 
yet  they  are  fo  ftuck  on  the  body,  and  fo  covered 
with  a membrane,  that  they  more  refemble  fins 
than  feet;  and  might  be  taken  for  fuch,  did  not 
the  claws  with  which  they  are  pointed  ihew 
their  proper  analogy.  In  the  fore-feet,  or  ra- 
ther hands,  all  the  arm  and  the  cubit  are  hid 
under  the  fkin,  and  nothing  appears  but  the 
hand  from  the  wrift  downwards  ; fo  that  if  we 
imagine  a child  with  its  arms  fwathed  down, 
and  nothing  appearing  but  its  hands  at  each 
fide  of  the  body,  towards  the  breaft,  we  may 
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have  fome  idea  of  the  formation  of  this  animal 
in  that  part.  Thefe  hands  are  covered  in  a 
thick  Ikin,  which  ferves,  like  a fin,  for  fwim- 
ming;  and  are  diftinguiflied  by  five  claws, 
which  are  long,  black,  and  piercing.  As  to 
thp  hind-feet,  they  are  ftretched  out  on  each 
fide  of  the  fliort  tail,  covered  with  an  hairy  fkin 
like  the  former,  and  both  together  almoft  join- 
ing at  the  tail ; the  whole  looks  like  the  broad 
flat  tail  of  a fifh  ; and,  were  it  not  for  five  claws 
which  appear,  might  be  confidered  as  fuch* 
The  dimenfions  of  this  animal  are  various,  be- 
ing found  from  four  feet  long  to  nine.  They 
differ  alfo  in  their  colours ; fome  being  black, 
others  fpotted,  fome  white,  and  many  more  yel- 
low. It  would,  therefore,  be  almoft  endlefe  to 
mention  the  varieties  of  this  animal.  Buffon 
defcribes  three  j and  Krantz  mentions  five,  all 
dift'erent  from  thofe  dcfcribed  by  the  other.  I 
might,  were  I fond  of  fuch  honours,  claim  the 
merit  of  being  a firft  defcriber  myfelf  j but,  in 
fa<ft,  the  varieties  in  this  animal  are  fo  many, 
that,  were  they  all  defcribed,  the  catalogue  would 
be  as  extenfive  as  it  would  be  ufelefs  and  un- 
entertaining. It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
they  agree  in  the  general  external  charaifers  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  internally  in  two  or  three 
more,  which  are  fo  remarkable  as  to  deferve 
peculiar  attentioiu 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  all  animals 

are 
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are  fagacious  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  their 
brain.  It  has,  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  been 
alledged,  that  man,  with  refpeift  to  his  bulk,  has 
of  all  others  the  largeft.  In  purfuance  of  this 
aflumption,  fome  erroneous  fpeculations  have 
been  formed.  But,  were  the  fize  of  the  brain 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  the  feal  would  of  all  other  animals  be  the 
moft  fagacious ; for  it  has,  in  proportion,  the 
largeft  brain  of  any,  even  man  himfelf  not  ex- 
cepted. However,  this  animal  is  poffelTed  of 
but  very  few  advantages  over  other  quadru- 
pedes  ; and  the  fize  of  its  brain  furnifhes  it  with 
few  powers  that  contribute  to  its  wifdom  or  its 
prefervation. 

This  animal  differs  alfo  in  the  formation  of 
its  tongue  from  all  other  quadrupedes.  It  is 
forked  or  flit  at  the  end  like  that  of  ferpents ; 
but  for  what  purpofe  it  is  thus  Angularly  con- 
trived we  are  at  a lofs  to  know.  W e are  much 
better  informed  with  refpeft  to  a third  fingu- 
larity  in  its  conformation,  which  is>  that  the 
foramen  ovale  in  the  heart  is  open.  Thofe  who 
are  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  anatomy  know, 
that  the  veins  uniting  bring  their  blood  to  the 
heart,  which  fends  it  into  the  lungs,  and  from 
thence  it  returns  to  the  heart  again,  to  be  dif- 
tributed  through  the  whole  body.  Animals, 
however,  before  they  are  born,  make  no  ufe  of 
their  lungs  j and  therefore  their  blood,  without 
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entering  their  lungs,  takes  a Ihorter  pafTags 
through  the  very  partition  of  the  heart,  from 
one  of  its  chambers  to  the  other,  thus  paffing 
from  the  veins  directly  into  thofe  veflels  that 
drive  it  through  the  whole  frame.  But  the  mo- 
ment the  animal  is  brought  forth,  the  pafTage 
through  the  partition  (which  paflage  is  called 
the  foramen  ovale)  clofes  up,  and  continues 
clofed  for  ever ; for  the  blood  then  takes  its 
longeft  courfe  through  the  lungs  to  return  to 
the  other  cliamber  of  the  heart  again.  Now  tlie 
feal’s  heart  refembles  that  of  an  infant  in  the 
womb,  for  the  foramen  ovale  never  clofes ; and, 
although  the  blood  of  this  animal  commonly 
circulates  through  the  lungs,  yet  it  can  circu- 
late without  their  afiiflance,  as  was  obferved 
above,  by  a fliorter  way  *.  F rom  hence,  there- 
fore, we  fee  the  manner  in  which  this  animal  is 
adapted  for  continuing  under  water  ; for,  being 
under  no  immediate  necellity  of  breathing,  the 
vital  motions  are  ftill  carried  on  while  it  con- 
tinues at  the  bottom  •,  fo  that  it  can  purfue  its 
prey  in  that  element,  and  yet  enjoy  all  the  de- 
lights and  advantages  of  ours. 

* I have  followed  the  ufual  obfeiTations  of  naturalifts 
with  refpeff  to  the  foramen  ovale  in  this  animal : I have 
many  reafons,  however,  to  incline  me  to  tliink  that  the 
foramen  is  no',  entirely  open.  But  this  is  not  the  place 
for  a critical  enquiry  of  this  kind. 
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The  water  is  the  feal’s  ufual  habitation,  and 
whatever  fifh  it  can  catch  its  food.  Though 
not  equal  in  inftinil  and  cunning  to  fome  ter- 
rellrial  animals,  it  is  greatly  luperior  to  the 
mute  tenants  of  that  element  in  which  it  chiefly 
refides.  Although  it  can  continue  for  feveral 
minutes  under  water,  yet  it  is  not  able,  like 
filhes,  to  remain  there  for  any  length  of  time ; 
and  a feal  may  be  drowned  like  any  other  ter- 
reftrial  animal.  Thus  it  fcems  fuperior  in  fomc 
refpeiSs  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  elements,  and 
inferior  in  many  more.  Altliough  furnifhed 
W'ith  legs,  it  is  in  fome  meafure  deprived  of  all 
the  advantages  of  them  *.  They  are  fhut  up 
within  its  body,  while  nothing  appear  but  the 
extremities  of  them,  -and  thefe  furniilied  wdth 
very  little  motion,  but  to  ferve  tltem  as  fins  in 
the  \vater.  The  hind-feet,  indeed,  being  turned 
backwards,  are  entirely  ufelefs  upon  land ; fo 
that  when  the  animal  is  obliged  to  move,  it 
drags  itfelf  forward  like  a reptile,  and  with  an 
effort  more  painful.  For  this  purpofe  it  is 
obliged  to  ufe  its  fore-feet,  which,  though  very 
fhort,  ferve  to  give  it  fuch  a degree  of  fwdfc- 
ncfs,  that  a man  cannot  readily  overtake  it; 
and  it  runs  towards  the  fea.  As  it  is  thus  auk- 
wardly  formed  for  going  upon  land,  it  is  feldom 
found  at  any  diftance  from  the  fea-fhore,  but 
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continues  to  baflc  upon  the  rocks ; and,  when 
difturbedj^ways  plunges  down  at  once  to  the 
bottom. 

The  feal  is  a focial  animal,  and,  wherever  it 
frequents,  numbers  are  generally  feen  together. 
They  are  found  in  every  climate,  but  in  the 
north  and  icy  feas  they  are  particularly  nume- 
rous. It  is  on  thofe  fhores,  which  are  lefs  in- 
habited than  ours,  and  where  the  fifh  refort  in 
greater  abundance,  that  they  are  feen  by  thou- 
lands,  like  flocks  of  fheep,  balking  on  the  rocks, 
and  fuckling  their  young.  There  they  keep 
watch  like  other  gregarious  animals ; and,  if 
an  enemy  appear, inftantly  plunge  altogether  into 
the  water.  In  flne  weather  they  more  ufually 
employ  their  time  in  fifhing;  and  generally  come 
on  fhore  in  tempefts  and  ftorms.  The  feal 
feems  the  only  animal  that  takes  delight  in  thefe 
tremendous  conflidfs  of  Nature.  In  the  midft 
of  thunders  and  torrents,  when  every  other  crea- 
ture takes  refuge  from  the  fury  of  the  elements, 
the  feals  are  feen  by  thoufands  fporting  along 
the  fhore,  and  delighted  with  the  univerfal  dif- 
order.  This,  however,  may  arife  from  the  fea 
being  at  that  time  too  turbulent  for  them  to 
refide  in  \ and  they  may  then  particularly  come 
upon  land,  when  unable  to  reftft  the  fhock  of 
their  more  ufual  element. 

As  feals  are  gregarious,  fo  are  they  alfo  ani- 
mals of  paflage,  and  perhaps  the  only  quadru- 
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pedes  that  migrate  from  one  part  of  the  world 
to  another.  The  generality  of  quadrupedes  are 
contented  with  their  native  plains  and  forefts, 
and  feldom  ftray,  except  when  neceffity  or  fear 
impels  them.  But  feals  change  their  habita- 
tion; and  are  feen  in  vaft  multitudes  diretSling 
their  courfe  from  one  continent  to  another*. 
On  the  northern  coafts  of  Greenland  they  are 
feen  to  retire  in  July,  and  to  return  again  in 
September.  This  time  it  is  fuppofed  they  go 
in  purfuit  of  food.  But  they  make  a fecond 
departure  in  March  to  call:  their  young,  and 
return  in  the  beginning  of  June,  young  and  all, 
in  a great  body  together,  obferving  in  their 
route  a certain  fixed  time  and  track,  like  birds 
of  pafTage.  When  they  go  upon  this  expedi- 
tion, they  are  feen  in  great  droves,  for  many  days 
together,  making  towards  the  North,  taking  that 
part  of  the  fea  moft  free  from  ice,  and  going 
fHll  forward  into  thofe  feas  where  man  cannot 
follow.  In  what  manner  they  return,  or  by 
what  pafTage,  is  utterly  unknown;  it  is  only 
obferved,  that  when  they  leave  the  coafts  to  go 
upon  this  expedition,  they  are  all  extremely  fat, 
but  on  their  return  they  come  home  exceflively 
lean. 

The  females  in  our  climate  bring  forth  in 
winter,  and  rear  their  young  upon  fome  fand- 
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bank,  rock,  or  defolate  ifland,  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  continent.  When  they  fuckle  their 
young,' they  fit  up  on  their  hinder  legs,  while 
thefe,  which  are  at  firft  white  with  woolly  hair, 
cling  to  the  teats,  of  which  there  are  four  in 
number,  near  the  navel  *.  In  this  manner  the 
young  continue  in  the  place  where  they  are 
brought  forth,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days ; after 
which  the  dam  brings  them  down  to  the  water, 
and  accuftoms  them  to  fwim  and  get  their  food 
by  their  ov/n  induftry.  As  each  litter  never 
exceeds  above  three  or  four,  fo  the  animal’s 
cares  are  not  much  divided,  and  the  education 
of  her  little  ones  is  foon  completed.  In  fadf, 
the  young  are  particularly  docile  j they  under- 
hand the  mother’s  voice  among  the  numerous 
bleatings  of  the  reft  of  the  old  ones ; they  mu-i 
tually  affift  each  other  in  danger,  and  are  per- 
fedlly  obedient  to  her  call.  Thus  early  accuf- 
tomed  to  fubjetftion,  they  continue  to  live  in 
fociety,  hunt  and  herd  together,  and  have  a va- 
riety of  tones,  by  which  they  encourage  to 
purfue,  or  warn  each  other  of  danger.  Somd 
compare  their  voices  to  the  bleating  of  a flock 
of  flieep,  interrupted  now  and  then  by  the  bark- 
ing of  angry  dogs,  and  fometimes  the  ibriller 
notes  of  a cat  f . All  along  the  fliore,  each 
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has  Its  own  peculiar  rock,  of  which  it  takes  pof- 
feffion,  and  where  it  fleeps  when  fatigued  with 
fifhing,  uninterrupted  by  any  of  the  reft.  The 
only  fealbn  when  their  focial  fpirit  feems  to  for- 
fake  them,  is  that  when  they  feel  the  influences 
of  natural  defire.  They  then  fight  moft  defpe- 
rately;  and  the  male  that  is  victorious  keeps 
all  the  females  to  himfelf.  Their  combats  on 
thefe  occafions  are  managed  with  great  obfti- 
nacy,  and  yet  great  juftice  : two  are  never  feen 
to  fall  upon  one  together ; but  each  has  its  an- 
tagonift,  and  all  fight  an  equal  battle,  till  one 
alone  becomes  vibtorious. 

We  are  not  certainly  informed  how  long  the 
females  continue  pregnant}  but  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  time  which  intervenes  between  their 
departure  from  the  Greenland  coafts  and  their 
return,  they  cannot  go  above  feven  or  eight 
monftis  at  the  fartlieft.  How  long  this  animal 
lives  is  alfo  unknown;  a gentleman  whom  I 
knew  in  Ireland  kept  two  of  them,  which  he 
had  taken  very  young,  in  his  houfe  for  ten  years; 
and  they  appeared  to  have  the  marks  of  age  at 
the  time  I faw  them,  for  they  were  grown  grey 
about  the  muzzle;  and  it  is  very  probable  they 
did  not  live  many  years  longer.  In  their  na- 
tural ftate  the  old  ones  are  feen  very  fat  and 
torpid,  feparated  from  the  reft,  and,  as  it  fhould 
feem,  incapable  of  procreation. 

As  their  chief  food  is  filh,  fo  they  are  very 
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expert  at  purfuing  and  catching  it.  In  thofc 
places  where  the  herrings  are  feen  in  fhoals,  the 
feals  frequent  and  deftroy  them  by  thoufands. 
When  the  herring  retires,  the  feal  is  then  obliged 
to  hunt  after  fifh  that  are  ftronger,  and  more 
capable  of  evading  the  purfuit*  : however,  they 
are  very  fwift  in  deep  waters,  dive  with  great 
rapidity,  and,  while  the  fpedlator  eyes  the  fpot 
at  which  they  difappear,  they  are  feen  to  emerge 
at  above  an  hundred  yards  diftance.  The  weaker 
fifties,  therefore,  have  no  other  means  to  elcape 
their  tyranny,  but  by  darting  into  the  (hallows. 
The  feal  has  been  feen  to  purfue  a mullet,  which 
is  a fwift  fwimmer,  and  to  turn  it  to  and  fro, 
in  deep  water,  as  an  hound  does  an  hare  on 
land.  The  mullet  has  been  feen  trying  every 
art  of  evafion  j and  at  lad:  fwimming  into  (hal- 
low water,  in  hopes  of  efcaping.  There,  how- 
ever, the  feal  followed;  fo  that  the  little. animal 
had  no  other  way  left  to  efcape,  but  to  throw 
itfelf  on  one  fide,  by  which  means  it  darted 
into  (hoaler  water  than  it  could  have  fwam  in 
with  the  belly  undermoft ; and  thus  at  laft  it 
got  free. 

As  they  are  thus  the  tyrants  of  the  element 
in  which  they  chiefly  refide,  fo  they  are  not  very 
fearful  even  upon  land,  except  on  thofe  (hores 
which  are  thickly  inhabited,  and  from  whence 
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they  have  been  frequently  puifucd.  Along  the  ' 
defert  coafts  where  they  are  feldom  interrupted 
by  man,  they  feem  to  be  very  bold  and  cou- 
rageous ; it  attacked  with  ftones,  like  dogs, 
they  bite  fuch  as  are  thrown  againft  them ; if 
encountered  more  clofely,  they  make  a defpe-  ^ 
rate  refiftance,  and,  while  they  have  any  life, 
attempt  to  annoy  their  enemy.  Some  have 
been  known,  even  while  they  were  fkinning,  to 
turn  round  and  feize  their  butchers;  but  they 
are  generally  difpatched  by  a ftunning  blow  on 
the  nofe.  They  ufually  deep  foundly  where  not 
frequently  difturbed  ; and  that  is  the  time  when 
the  hunters  furprife  them.  The  Europeans  who 
go  into  the  Greenland  feas  upon  the  whale- 
filhery,  furround  them  with  nets,  and  knock 
them  on  the  head ; but  the  Greenlanders,  who 
are  unprovided  with  fo  expenfive  an  apparatus, 
deftroy  them  in  a different  manner.  One  of 
thefe  little  men  paddles  away  in  his  boat,  and 
when  he- fees  a feal  afleep  on  the  fide  of  a rock, 
darts  his  lance,  and  that  with  fuch  unerring  aim, 
that  it  never  fails  to  bury  its  point  in  the  ani- 
mal’s fide.  The  feal,  feeling  itfelf  wounded, 
inftantly  plunges  from  the  top  of  the  rock, 
lance  and  all,  into  the  fea,  and  dives  to  the  bot- 
tom ; but  the  lance  has  a bladder  tied  to  one 
end,  which  keeps  buoyant,  and  refifts  the  ani- 
mal’s defcent ; fo  that  every  time  the  feal  rifes 
to  the  top  of  the  water,  the  Greenlander  ftrikes 

it 
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it  with  his  oar,  until  he  at  laft  difpatches  it, 
But,  in  our  climate,  the  feals  are  much  more 
wary,  and  feldom  fuffer  the  hunter  to  come 
near  them.  They  are  often  feen  upon  the  rocks 
of  the  Cornifli  coaft,  bafking  in  the  fun,  or  upon 
the  inacceffible  clilFs,  left  dry  by  the  tide.  There 
they  continue,  extremely  watchful,  and  never 
fleep  long  without  moving,  feldom  longer  than 
a minute ; for  then  they  raife  their  heads,  and 
if  they  fee  no  danger,  they  lie  down  again,  raif- 
ing  and  reclining  their  heads  alternately,  at  in- 
tervals of  about  a minute  each.  The  only  me- 
thod, therefore,  that  can  be  taken,  is  to  {hoot 
them : if  they  chance  to  efcape,  they  haflen  to- 
wards the  deep,  flinging  ftones  and  dirt  behind 
them  as  they  fcramble  along,  and  at  the  fame 
time  exprefling  their  pain  or  their  fears,  by  the 
mofl  diftrefsful  cry;  if  they  happen  to  be  over- 
taken, they  make  a vigorous  refiftance  with  their 
feet  and  teeth,  till  they  are  killed. 

The  feal  is  taken  for  the  fake  of  its  fkin, 
and  for  the  oil  its  fat  yields.  The  former  fells 
for  about  four  {hillings  ; and,  when  drefled,  is 
very  ufeful  in  covering  trunks,  making  waift- 
coats,  fhot-pouches,  and  feveral  other  conve- 
- niencies.  The  flefii  of  this  animal  formerly 
found  place  at  the  tables  of 'the  great.  At  a 
feafl:  provided  by  Archbifhop  Ncvill,  for  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth,  there  w'ere  twelve  feals  and 
5 porpoife? 
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^)orpoires  provided,  among  otlver  extraordinary 
rarities. 

As  a variety  of  this  animal,  we  may  mention 
the  Sea  Lion,  defcribed  in  Anfon’s  Voyages. 
This  is  much  larger  than  any  of  tlie  former ; 
being  from  eleven  to  eighteen  feet  long.  It  is 
fo  fat  that,  when  the  (kin  is  taken  off,  the  blub- 
ber lies  a foot  thick  all  round  the  body.  It  feems 
to  dift’er  from  the  ordinary  feal,  not  only  in  its 
fize,  but  alfo  In  its  food  j for  it  is  often  feen  to 
graze  along  the  (hore,  and  to  feed  upon  the 
long  grafs  that  grows  up  along  the  edges  of 
brooks.  Its  cry  is  very  various,  fometimes  re- 
fembling  the  neighing  of  an  horfe,  and  fome- 
- times  the  grunting  of  the  hog.  It  may  be  re^ 
garded  as  the  largeft  of  the  feal  family. 

■ ) 

THE  MORSE. 

THE  Morfe  is  an  animal  of  the  feal  kind ; 
but  differing  from  the  red,  in  a very  particular 
formation  of  the  teeth,  having  two  large  tu(ks 
growing  from  the  upper  jaw,  (haped  like  thofe 
of  an  elephant,  but  directed  downwards;  where- 
as, in  the  elephant,  they  grow  upright,  like 
horns ; it  alfo  wants  the  cutting-teeth,  both 
above  and  below ; as  to  the  reft,  it  pretty  much 
refembles  a feal,  except  that  it  is  much  larger, 
being  from  twelve  to  fixteen  feet  long.  The 
morfes  are  alfo  generally  feen  to  frequent  the 
VoL.  IV.  I fame 
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fame  places  that  feals  are  known  to  refide  in ; 
they  have  the  fame  habitudes,  the  fame  advan- 
tages, and  the  fame  imperfedlions.  There  are, 
however,  fewer  varieties  of  the  morfe  than  the 
feal ; and  they  are  rarely  found,  except  in  the 
frozen  regions  near  the  pole.  They  were  for- 
merly more  numerous  than  at  prelent;  and  the 
favage  natives  of  the  coafts  of  Greenland  de- 
dlroyed  them  in  much  greater  quantities  before 
thofe  feas  were  vifited  by  European  Ihips  upon 
the  whale-n/hery,  than  now.  Whether  thefe 
animals  have  been  fince  adlually  thinned  by  the 
■fifhers,  or  have  removed  to  fome  more  diftant 
and  unfrequented  Ihores,  is  not  known;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  the  Greenlanders,  who  once 
had  plenty,  are  now  obliged  to  toil  more  aflidu- 
oufly  for  fubfiftence ; and  as  the  quantity  of  their 
provificns  decreafe,  for  they  live  moftly  upon 
feals,  the  numbers  of  that  poor  people  are  every 
day  diminilhing.  As  to  the  teeth,  they  are 
generally  from  two  to  three  feet  long  ; and  the 
ivory  is  much  more  efteemed  than  that  of  the 
elephant,  being  whiter  and  harder.  The  filhers 
have  been  known  formerly  to  kill  three  or  four 
hundred  at  once ; and  along  thofe  fhores  where 
they  chiefly  frequented,  their  bones  are  ftill  feen 
lying  in  prodigious  quantities.  In  this  manner 
a fupply  of  provifions,  which  would  have  fup- 
ported  the  Greenland  nation  for  ages,  has  been, 
in  a few  years,  facrificed  to  tliofe  who  did  not 
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ufe  them,  but  who  fought  them  for  the  purpofes 
of'avarice  and  luxury ! 

THE  MANAT  I. 

W E come,  in  the  laft  place,  to  an  animal 
that  terminates  the  boundary  between  quadru- 
pedes  and  filhes.  Inftead  of  a creature  preying 
among  the  deeps,  and  retiring  upon  land  for 
repofe  or  refrelhment,  we  have  here  an  animal 
that  never  leaves  the  water,  and  is  enabled  to 
live  only  there.  It  cannot  be  called  a quadru- 
pede,  as  it  has  but  two  legs  only ; nor  can  it  be 
called  a fifh,'  as  it  is  covered  with  hair^  In 
fhort,  it  forms  the  link  that  unites  thofe  two  • 

great  tribes  to  each  other;  and  may  be  indif- 
criminately  called  the  laft  of  beafts,  or  the  firft 
of  fifties. 

W e have  feen  the  feal  approaching  nearly  to 
the  aquatic  tribes,  by  having  its  hind  legs 
!l  • thrown  back  on  each  fide  of  the  tail,  and  form- 
ing fomething  that  refembled  the  tail  of  a ^fifh ; 
but  upon  examining  the  Ikeleton  of  that  ani- 
mal, its  title  to  the  rank  of  a quadrupede  was 
obferved  plainly  to  appear,  having  all  the  bones 
of  the  hinder  legs  and  feet  as  complete  as  any 
other  animal  whatfoever. 

But  we  are  now  come  to  a creature  that  not 
'only  wants  the  external  appearance  of  hinder 
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legs,  but,  when  examined  internally,  will  be 
found  to  want  them  altogether.  The  Majiati 
is  fomewhat  fhaped  in  the  head  and  the  body 
like  the  feal;  it  has  alfo  the  fore  legs  or  hands 
pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner,  fhort  and 
webbed,  but  with  four  claws  only : thefe  alfo 
are  fliorter  in  proportion  than  in  the  former 
animal,  and  placed  nearer  the  head  5 fo  that 
tliey  can  fcarcely  aflift  its  motions  upon  land. 
But  it  is  in  the  hinder  parts  that  it  chiefly  differs 
from  all  others  of  the  feal  kind ; for  the  tail  is 
perfecSlly  that  of  a fifh,  being  fpread  out  broad 
like  a fan,  and  wanting  even  the  veftiges  of  thofe 
bones  which  make  the  legs  and  feet  in  others  of 
its  kind.  The  largeft  of  thefe  are  about  twenty- 
fix  feet  in  length ; the  fkin  is  blackifh,  very 
tough  and  hard ; when  cut,  as  black  as  ebony  j 
and  there  are  a few  hairs  fcattered,  like  briftles, 
of  about  an  inch  long.  The  eyes  are  very 
fmall,  in  proportion  to  the  animal’s  head;  arul 
the  ear -holes,  for  it  has  no  external  ears,  are  fo 
narrow  as  fcarce  to  admit  a pin’s  head.  The 
tongue  is  fo  fhort,  that  fome  have  pretended  it 
has  none  at  all ; and  the  teeth  are  compofed  only 
of  two  folid  white  bones,  running  the  whole 
length  of  both  jaws,  and  formed  merely  for  chew- 
ing, and  not  tearing  its  vegetable  food.  The 
female  has  breafts  placed  forward,  like  thofe  of 
a woman  j and  fhe  brings  forth  but  one  at  a 

time ; 
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time ; this  fhe  holds  with  her  paws  to  her  bofom 
there  it  flicks,  and  accompanies  her  wherever 
Ihe  goes. 

This  animal  can  fcarcely  be  called  amphibi- 
ous, as  it  never  entirely  leaves  the  water,  only 
advancing  the  head  out  of  the  llream,  to  reach 
file  grafs  on  the  river  Tides.  Its  food  is  en- 
tirely upon  vegetables  j and,  therefore,  h is 
never  found  far  in  tjie  open  Tea,  but  chiefly  in 
the  large  rivers  of  South  America;  and  often 
above  two  thoufand  miles  from  the  ocean.  It 
is  alfo  found  in  the  feas  near  Kamtfchatka,  and 
feeds  upon  the  weeds  that  grow  near  the  fhorCk 
There  are  dikewife  level  greens  at  the  bottom' 
of  fome  of  the  Indian  bays,  and  there  the  ma- 
natees are  harmlefsly  feen  grazing  among  turtles, 
and  other  cruftaceous  fifties,  neither. giving  nor 
fearing  any  difturbance.  Thefe  animals,  when 
unmolefted,  keep  together  in  large  companies,- 
and  furround  their. young  ones  *.  They  bring, 
forth  moft  commonly  in  autumn ; and  it  is  Tup-, 
pofed  they  ga  with  young  eighteen  months,  foe 
the  time  of  generation  is  in  fpring..  x- 

. The.  manati  has  no  voice  nor  cry,  for.  the, 
only  noife  it  makes,  is  by  fetching  its  breath,: 
Its  internal  parts  fomewhat  refemble  thofe  of 
an  horfe  ; its  inteftines  being  longer,  in  prppor-i 
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tion,  than  thofe  of  any  other  creature,  the  horfc 
.only  excepted. 

The  fat  of  the  manati,  which  lies  under  the 
fkin,  when  expofed  to  the  fun  has  a fine  fmell 
and  tafte,  and  far  exceeds  the  fat  of  any  fea 
animal  j it  has  this  peculiar  property,  that  the 
heat  of  the  fun  will  not  fpoil  it,  nor  make  it 
grow  rancid;  its  tafte  is  like  the  oil  of  fweet 
almonds ; and  it  will  ferve  very  well,  in  all 
cafes,  inftead  of  butter : any  quantity  may  be 
taken  inwardly  with  fafety,  for  it  has  no  other 
efFe<ft:  than  keeping  the  body  open.  The  fat  of 
tlie  tail  is  of  an  harder  confiftence ; and,  when 
boiled,  is  more  delicate  than  the  former.  The 
lean  is  like  beef,  but  more  red ; and  may  be 
kept  a long  while,  in  the  hotteft  days,  without 
tainting.  It  takes  up  a long  time  in  boiliftgj 
and,  when  done,  eats  like  beef.  The  fat  of  the 
yoimg  one  is  like  pork ; the  lean  is  like  veal ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  very  probable  that 
this  animal’s  flefh  fomewhat  refembles  that  of 
turtle;,  fince  they  are' fed  in  the  Cime  element, 
and  upon  the  very  fame  food.  The  turtle  is  a 
delicacy  well  known  among  us  : our  luxuries 
are  not  as  yet  fufiiciently  heightened  to  intro- 
duce the  manati ; which,  if  it  could  be  brought 
over,  might  fingly  fuifice  for  a whole  corpora- 
tion^ 
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Of  Animah  of  the  Monkey  Kind,  , 

QUADRUPEDES  may  be  confidcred 
as  a numerous  gfoupe^  terminated  on 
every  fide  by  fome  that  but  in  part  deferve  tlie. 
name.  On  one  quarter  we  fee  a tribe  cover- 
ed with  quills,  or  furniflied  with  wings,  that 
lift  them  among  the  inhabitants  of  air  j on  ano-, 
ther,  we  behold  a diverfity  cloathed  with  fcales 
and  fhells,  to  rank  with  infects ; and  ftill,  on 
a third,  we  fee  them  defeending  into  the  waters, 
to  live  among  the  mute  tenants  of  that  element., 
We  now  come  to  a numerous  tribe,  that,  ^ 
leaving  the  brute  creation,  feem  to  make  ap- 
proaches even  to  humanity  j that  bear  an  auk- 
ward  refemblance  of  the  human  form,  and  dif- 
,,  cover  fome  faint  efforts  at  intellectual  faga- 
city.  , I 

Animals  of  the  monkey  clafs  are  furnifhed 
with  hands  inftead  of  paws  j their  ears,  eyes, 
eye-fids,  lips,  and  breafts,  are  like  thofe  of  man- 
kind} their  internal  conformation  alfo  bears 
fome  diftant  likenefsj  and  the  whole  offers  a 
picture  that  may  well  mortify  the  pride  of  fuch 
as  make  their  perfons  alone  the  principal  ob-» 
jeCl  of  their  admiration. 
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Thcfe  approaches,  however,  are  gradual ; 
and  fome  bear  the  marks  of  this  our  boafted 
form  more  ftrbngly  than  others. 

In  the  Ape  kind  we  fee  the  whole  external 
machine  ftrongly  imprefled  with  the  human 
likenefs,  and  capable  of  the  fame  exertions : 
thefe  walk  upright,  want  a tail,  have  flefhy  pof- 
teriors,  have  calves  to  their  legs,  and  feet  nearly 
like  ours.  - 

In  the  Baboon  kind  we  perceive  a more  dif- 
tant  approach  to  the  human  form ; the  qua- 
drupede  mixing  in  every  part  of  the  animal’s 
figure  : thefe  generally  go  upon  all-fours ; but 
fome,  when  upright,  are  as  tall  as  a man  ; tlie)r 
have  fhoFt  tails,  long  fnouts,  and  are  pofl'ellcd  of 
brutal  fiercenefs. 

The  Monkey  kind  are  removed  a flep  fur- 
ther ; thefe  are  much  lefs  than  the  former,  with 
tails  as  long,  or  longer,  than  their  bodies,  and 
flattifh  faces. 

‘ Laftly,  the  Maki  and  Opoflum  kind,  feem 
to  lofe  all  refemblance  of  the  human  figure,* ex- 
cept in  having  hands ; their  nofes  are  length- 
ened out,  like  thofe  of  quadru pedes,  and  every 
part  of  their  bodies  totally  different  from  the 
human  ; however,  as  they  grafp  their  food,  or 
other  objedfs,  with  onehandj-which  quadrupedes 
cannot  do,  this  fingle  fimrlitude  gives  them  an 
air  of  fagacity,  to  which  they  have  fearce  any 
Other  pretenfions.  's 
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From  this  flight  furvey  it  may  be  eafily  feen 
that  one  general  defcription  will  not  ferve  for 
animals  fo  very  different  from  each  other  : ne- 
verthelefs,  it  would  be  fatiguing  to  the  laft  de- 
gree, as  tlieir  varieties  are  fo  numerous,  and 
their  differences  fo  fmall,  to  go  through  a par? 
ticular  defcription.  of  each.  In  this  cafe  it  will 
be  beft  to  give  an  hiflory  of  the  foremoft  in 
each  clafs  ; at  the  fame  time  marking  the  dif- 
tindfions  in  every  fpecies.  By  this  we  (hall 
avoid  a tedious  repetition  of  fimilar  charadlersj 
and  confider  the  maimers  and  the  oddities  of 
this  fantaftic  tribe  in  general  points  of  view  j 
where  we  fliall  perceive  how  nearly  they  ap- 
proach to  the  human  figure,  and  how  little  they 
benefit  by  the.  approximation- 

The  foremoft  of  the  Ape  kind  is  the  Ourang 
Outang,  or  Wild  Man  of  the  Woods.  This 
name  feems  to  have  been  given  to  various  ani- 
mals, agreeing  in  one  common  charadter  of 
walking  upright,  but  coming  from  different 
countries,  and  of  very  different  proportions  and 
powers.  The  Troglodyte  of  Bontius,  the 
Drill  of  Purchas,»and  the  Pygmy  of  Tyfon,. 
have  all  received  this  general  name  j and  have. 
been  ranked,,  by  fome  naturalifts,  under  one 
general  defcription.  If  we  read  the  accounts^ 
of  many  remote  travellers,  under  this  name  we 
are  pfefented  with  a formidable  aninial,  from 
fix  to  eight  feet  highj  if  we  examine,  the  books 
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of  fuch-  as  have  defcribed  it  nearer  home,  we 
find  it  a pigiTiy  not  above  three.  In  this  diver- 
fity  we  muft  be  content  to  blend  their  various 
deferiptions  into  one  general  account ; obferv- 
ing,  at  the  fame  time,,  that  we  have  no  reafon 
to  doubt  any  of  their  relations,  although  we 
are  puzzled  which  to  follow. 

The  Ourang  Outang,  which,  of  all  other  ani- 
mals, moft  nearly  approaches  to  the  human 
race,  is  feen  of  different  fizes,  from  three  to 
feven  feet  high.  In  general,  however,  its  fta- 
ture  is  lefs  than  that  of  a man  ; but  its  ftrength 
and  agility  much  greater.  T ravellers  who  have 
ffeen  various  kinds  of  thefe  animals  in  their 
native  folitudes,  give  us  furprifing  relations  of 
their  force,  their  fwiftnefs,  their  addrefs,  and 
their  fbrocity.  Naturalifts  who  have  obferved 
their  form  and  manners  at  home,  have  been  as 
mucli  ftruck  with  their  patient,  pliant,  imitative 
difpofitions  ;■  with  their  appearance  and  con- 
formation fo  nearly  human.  Of  the  fmalleft 
fort  of  thefe  animals  we  have  had  feveral,  at 
different  times,  brought  into  this  country,  all 
nearly  alike ; but  that  obferved  by  Dr.  Tyfon, 
is  the  beft  known,  having  been  defcribed  with 
the  greateft  exa<Snefs. 

The  animal  which  was  defcribed  by  that 
learned  phyfician,  was  brought  from  Angola  m 
Africa,  where  it  had  been  taken  in  the  internal 
parts  of  the  country,  in  company  with  a female 
6 of 
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of  the  fame  kind,  that  died  by  the  way.  The 
body  was  covered  with  hair,  which  was  of  a 
coal  black  colour,  more  refembling  human  hair 
than  that  of  brutes.  It  bore  a ftill  ftronger 
fimilitude  in  its  different  lengths  j for  in  thofe- 
places  where  it  is  longeft  on  the  human  fpecies^, 
it  was  alfo  longeft  in  this  ; as  on  the  head,  the 
upper  lip,  die  chin,  and  the  pubes.  The  face 
was  like  that  of  a man,  the  forehead  larger,  and 
the  head  roimd.  The  upper  and  lower  jaw 
were  not  fo  prominent  as  in  monkies  ; but  flat,, 
like  thofe  of  a man.  The  ears  were  like  thofe 
of  a man  in  moft  refpedfs ; and  the  teeth  had 
more  refemblance  to  the  human,  than  thofe  of 
any  other  creature.  The  bending  of  the  arms-- 
and  legs  were  juft  the  fame  as  in  a man  5 and, 
in  fhort,  the  animal,  at  firft  view,  prefented  ai 
figure  entirely  human. 

In  order  to  difcover  its  differences,  it  was 
neceffary  to  take  a clofer  furvey ; and  then  the- 
imperfe(ftions  of  its  form  began  to  appear.  The 
firft  obvious  difference  was  in  the  flatnefs  of  the. 
nofe;  the  next,  in  the  lownefs  of  the  forehead,  , 
and  the  wanting  the  prominence  of  the  chin,. 
'The  ears  were  proportionably  too  large  ; the 
eyes  too  clofe  to  each  other ; and  the  interval 
between  the  nofe  and  mouth  too  great..  The 
body  and  limbs  differed,  in  the  thighs  being  too' 
fhort,  and  the  arms  too  longj  in  the  thumb' 
being  too  little, , and  the  palm  of  the  hand  too 
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narrow.  The  feet  alfo  were  rather  more  like 
hands  than  feet ; and  the  animal,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  figure,  bent  too  much  upon  its 
haunches. 

When  this  creature  was  examined  anatomi- 
cally, a furprifing  fimilitude  was  feen  to  prevail 
in  its  internal  conformation.  . It  differed  from 
man  in  the  number  of  its  ribs,  having  tliirteen.-, 
whereas,  in  man,  there  are  but  twelve..  The 
vertebrae  of  the  neck  alfo  were  fliorter,  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis  narrower,  the  orbits  of  the  eyes 
were  deeper,  the  kidnies  were  rounder,  the  uri- 
nary and  gall  bladders  were  longer  and  fmailcc, 
and  the  ureters  of  a different  figure.  Such 
were  the  principal  diftindlions  between  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  this  animal  and  thofe  of  man; 
in  almoft  every  thing  elfe  they  were  entirely 
and  exadlly  the  fame,  and.difcovered  an  aftonijfh- 
ing  eongruity..  Indeed,  many  parts  were  fo 
much  alike  in  conformation,,  that  it  might  have 
excited  wonder  how  they  were  produdlive  of 
fuch  few  advantages,.  The  tongue,,  and  all  the 
organs  of  the  voice,  were  the  fame,,  and.  yet  the 
animal  was  dumb ; the  brain  was  formed  in 
the  fame  manner  with  that  of  man,  and  yet 
the  creature  wanted  reafon : an  evident  proof ' 
(as  Mr.  Buftbn  finely  obferves)  that  no  difpo- 
fition  of  matter  will  give  mind  ; and  that  the 
body,  how  nicely  foever  formed,  is  formed  in 
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vain,  when  there  Is  not  infufed  a foul  to  dire£t 
its  operations. 

Having  thus  taken  a comparative  view  of 
this  creature  with  man,  what  follows  may  be 
neceflar^  to  complete  the  general  defeription. 
This  animal  was  very  hairy  all  behind,  from 
the  head  downwards  ; and  the  hair  fo  thick,  that 
it  covered  the  Ikin  almoft  from  being  feen : but 
in  all  parts  before,  the  hair  was  much  thinner, 
the  Ikin  every  where  appeared ; and  in  fome 
places  it  was  almoft  bare.  When  it  went  on 
all  fours,  as  it  was  fometimes  feen  to  do,  it  ap- 
peared all  hairy ; when  it  went  ereeft,  it  appear- 
ed before  lefs  hairy,  and  more  like  a man.  Its 
hair,  which  in  this  particular  animal  was  black, 
much  more  refembled  that  of  men  than  the  fur 
of  brutes  ; for,  in  the  latter,  befides  their  long 
hair,  there  is  ufually  a finer  and  Ihorter  inter- 
mixed j but  in  the  ourang  outang  it  was  all  of  a 
kind ; only  about  the  pubes  the  hair  was  grey- 
ifh,  feemed  longer,  and  fomewhat  different ; as 
alfo  on  the  upper  lip  and  chin,  where  it  was 
greyifti,  like  the  hair  , of  a beard.'  The  face, 
hands,  and  foies  of  the  feet,  were  without  hair  j 
and  fo  was  moft  part  of  the  forehead  : but 
down  the  fides  of  the  face,  the  hair  was  thick, 
it  being  th'ere  about  an  Inch  and  an  half  long, 
which  exceeded  that  on  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  In  the  palms  of  its  hands  were  re;- 
markable  thofe  lines  which,  .are  ufually  taken 
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notice  of  in  palmiftry ; and,  at  the  tips  of  the 
fingers, 'thofe  fpiral  lines  obferved  in  man.  The 
palms  of  the  hands  were  as  long  as  the  foies  of 
the  feet ; and  the  toes  upon  thefe  were  as  long 
as  the  fingers ; the  middle  toe  was  the  longeft 
of  all,  and  the  whole  foot  differed  from  the  hu- 
man. The  hinder  feet  being  thus  formed  as 
hands,  the  animal  often  ufed  them  as  fuch  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  now  and  then  made  ufe  of 
its  hands  inftead  of  feet.  The  breafts  appeared 
fmall  and  fhrivelled,  but  exaffly  like  thofe  of  a 
man : the  navel  alfo  appeared  very  fair,  and  in 
exa6f  difpofition,  being  neither  harder  nor  more 
prominerit  than  what  is  ufually  feen  in  children. 
Such  is  the  defcription  of  this  extraordinary 
creature ; to  which  little  has  been  added  by 
fucceeding  obfervers,  except  that  the  colour  of 
the  hair  isoft^n  found  to  vary:  in  that  defcribed 
by  Edwards  it  was  of  a reddifh  brown. 

From  a picture  fo  like  that  of  the  human. 
/ fpecies,  we  are  naturally  led  to  expeft  a cor- 
refponding  mind  j and  it  is  certain,  that  fuch  of 
tiiefe  animals  as  have  been  fhewn  in  Europe, 
have  difcovered  a degree  of  imitation  beyond 
what  any  quadrupede  can  arrive  at.. 

That  of  Tyfon  was  a gentle,  fond,  harmlels' 
creature..  In  its  paflage  to  England,  thofe  that, 
it  knew  on  fhip-board  it  would  embrace  with 
the  greateft  tendernefs,  opening  their  bofoms, 
«nd  clafping  its  hands  about  them.  Monkies 
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of  a lower  fpecies  it  held  in  utter  avetfion ; it 
would  always  avoid  the  place  where  they  were 
kept  in  the  fame  veflel ; and  feemed  to  confider 
itfelf  as  a creature  of  higher  extradfion.  After 
it  was  taken,  and  a little  ufed  to  wear  deaths, 
it  grew  very  fond  of  them ; a part  it  would  put 
on  without  any  help,  and  the  reft  it  would 
carry  in  its  hands  to  fome  of  the  company,  for 
their  affiftance.  It  would  lie  in  a bed,  place 
its  head  on  the  pillow,  and  pull  the  deaths  up- 
wards, as  a man  would  do. 

That  which  was  feen  by  Edwards,  and  de- 
feribed  by  Buffon,  ftiewed  even  a fuperior  de- 
gree of  fagadty.  It  walked,  like  all  of  its  kind, 
upon  two  legs,  even  though  it  carried  burthens. 

Its  air  was  melancholy,  and  its  deportment 
grave.  Unlike  the  baboon  or  monkey,  whofe 
motions  are  violent,  and  appetites  capricious, 
who  are  fond  of  mifehief)  and  obedient  onl3r 
from  fear,  this  animal  was  flow  in  its  mo- 
tions, and  a look  was  fufficient  to  keep  it  in 
awe.  I have  feen  it,  faja  Mr.  BufFon,  give  its 
hand  to  fhow  the  company  to  the  door  : I have 
feen  it  fit  at  table,  unfold  its  napkin,  wipe  its 
lips,  make  ufe  of  the  fpoon  and  the  fork  to  carry 
the  viduals  to  its  mouth,  pour  out  its  drink 
into  a glafs,  touch  glafies  when  invited,  take  a 
cup  and  faucer  and  lay  them  on  the  table,  put 
in  fugar,  pour  out  its  tea,  leave  it  to  cool  be- 
fore drinking  j and  all  this  without  £my  other 
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inftigation  than  the  figns  or  the  command  of 
its  mafter,  and  often  of  its  own  accord.  It  was 
gejitie  ^and  inoffenfive ; it  even  approached 
ftrangers  witli  refpeft,  and  came  rather  to  re- 
ceive'carefles  than  to  offer  injuries.  It  was 
particularly  fond  of  fugared  comfits,  which  every 
body  was  ready  to  give  it and,,  as  it  had  a de- 
fluxion upon  the  breaft,.To  much  fugar  contri- 
buted to  encreafe  the  diforder,  and  fhorten  its 
life.  It  continued  at  Paris  but  one  fummer, 
and  died  in  London-  It  ate  Indifcrlminately  of 
all  things,  but  it  preferred  dry  and  ripe  fruits 
to  all  other  aliments.  It  would  drink  wine, 
ibut  in  fmall  quantities,  and  gladly  left  it  for  milk, 
tea,,  or  any  other  fweet  liquor. 

Such  thefe  animals  appeared  when  brought 
Into  Europe.  However,  many  of  their  extra- 
ordinary habits  were  probably  the  refult  of  edu- 
catioHy  and  we  are  not  told  how  long  the  in.- 
ftru(ftions  they  received  for  this  purpofe  were 
continued.  But  we  learn  from  another  account 
that  they  take  but  a very  fhort  time  to  come  to 
a great  degree  of  imitative  perfe<ftion..  Mr. 
L.  Broffe  bought  two  young  ones,  .that  were 
but  a year  old,  from  a Negroe  j and  thefe  at 
that  early  age  difcovered  an  aftonifhing  power 
of  imitation*.  They,  even  then  fat  at  the  tabls 
like  men,  ate  of  every  thing  without  diftinc- 

• As  quoted  by  Buffon,  vol.  xxviii.  ,p.  77. 
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tioii,  made  ufe  of  their  knife,  fpoon,  and  fork, 
both  to  eat  their  meat  and  help  themfelves. 
They  drank  wine  and  other  liquors.  When- 
carried  on  fhipboard,  they  had  figns  for  the 
cabbin  boys  exprellive  of  them  wants  ; and 
whenever  thefe  neglefted  attending  upon  them 
as  they  dcfired,  they  inftantly  flew  into  a paf- 
fion,  feized  them  by  the  arm,  bit  them^  >and 
kept  them  down.  The  male  was  fea-fick,  -and 
required  attendance  like  an  human- ^creature  j 
he  was  even  twice  bled  in  the  arm ; and  every 
time  afterwards  when  he  found  himfelf  out  of 
order,  he  (hewed  his  arm,  as  defirous  of  being 
relieved  by  bleeding. 

Pyrard  relates,  that  in  the  province  of  Sierra 
Leona,  in  Africa,  there  are  a kind  of  apes,  cal- 
led Baris,  which  are  (Irong  and  mufcular,  and 
which,  if  properly  inftruiSted  when  young,  ferve 
as  very  ufeful  domeftics.  They  ufually  walk 
upright ; they  pound  at  a mortar  j they  go  to 
the  river  to  fetch  water,  this  they  carry  back  in 
a little  pitcher,  on  their  heads  ; but  if  care  be 
not  taken  to  receive  the  pitcher  at  their  return, 
they  let  it  fall  to  the  ground,  and  then,  feeing 
it  broken,  they  begin  to  lament  and  cry  for 
their  lofs.  Le  Comte’s  account  is  much  to  the 
fame  purpofe  of  an  ape,  which  he  faw  in  the 
Streights  of  Molucca.  It  walked,  upon  its 
two  hind  feet,  which  it  bent  a little,  like  a ’dog 
that  had  been  ta.ught  to  dance.  - It  made  ufo 
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of  its  hands  and  arms  as  we  do.  Its  vifage*  was 
not  much  more  difagreeable  than  that  of  an 
Hottentot  j but  the  body  was  all  over  covered 
with  a woolly  hair  of  different  colours.  As  to 
the  reft,  it  cried  like  a child  j all  its  outward 
actions  v.’'ere  fo  like  the  human,  and  the  paffionfr 
fo  lively  and  fignificant,  that  dumb  men  could 
fcarce  better  exprefs  their  conceptions  and  de- 
fires.  It  had  alfo  that  expreftjon  of 'paflion  or 
joy  which  we  often  feen  in  children,  ftamping 
with  its  feet,  and  ftriking  them  againft  the 
ground,  to  fhew  its  fpite,  or  when  refufed 
any  thing  it  paffionately  longed  for.  Although 
thefe  animals,”  continues  he,  “ are  very  big, 
for  that  I faw  was  four  feet  high,  their  nimble- 
nefs  is  incredible.  It  is  a pleafure  beyond  ex- 
preffion  to  fee  them  run  up  the  tackling  qf  a 
fliip,  where  they  fometimes  play  as  if  they  had 
a knack  of  vaulting  peculiar  to  themfelves,  or 
as  if  they  had  been  paid,  like  our  rope-dancers^ 
to  divert  the  company.  Sometimes,  fufpended 
by  one  arm,  they  poize  themfelves,  and  then 
turn  all  of  a fudden  round  about  a rope,  with 
as  much  quicknefs  as  a wheel,  or  a fling  put 
into  motion.  Sometimes  holding  the  rope  fuc- 
ceflively  with  their  long  fingers,  and,  letting 
their  whole  body  , fall  into  the  air,  they  run  full 
fpeed  from  one  end  to . the  other,  and  come 
back  again  with  the  fame  fwiftnels.  There  is 
no  pofture  but  they  imitate^  nor  motion  but 
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they  perform.  Bending  themfelves  like  a bow, 
rolling  like  a bowl,  hanging  by  the  hands,  feet, 
and  teeth,  according  to  the  different  fancies 
with  which  their  capricious  imagination  fup- 
plies  them.  But  what  is  ftill  more  amazing 
than  all  is,  their  agility  to  fling  themfelves  from 
one  rope  to  another,  though  at  thirty,  forty, 
and  fifty  feet  diffance.” 

Such  are  the  habitudes  and  the  powers  of  the 
fmaller  clafs  of  thefe  extraordinary  creatures  i 
but  we  are  prefen  ted  with  a very  different  pic- 
ture in  thofe  of  a larger  ftature  and  more  muf- 
cular  form.  The  little  animals  we  have  been 
defcribing,  which  are  feldom  found  above  four 
feet  high,  feem  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
dwarfs  among  the  hurnan  fpecies,  being  gentle, 
afllduous,  and  playful,  rather  fitted  to  ^amufe 
than  terrify.  But  the  gigantic  races  of  the  Ou» 
rang  Outang,  feen  ^d  deferibed  by  traveller 
are  truly  formidable  ; and  in  the  gloomy  forefts^ 
where  they  are  only  found,  feem  to  hold  undif* 
puted  dominion.  Many  of  thefe  are  as  tall  ot 
taller  than  a man ; adfive,  ftrong,  and  intrepid^ 
cunning,  lafeivious,  and  cruel.  This  redoubt* 
able  rival  of  mankind  is  found  in  many  part*  of 
Africa,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  Madagafcar,  and 
in  Borneo*.  In  the  laft  of  thefe  places,  the 
people  of  quality  courfe  him  as  we  do  the  ftagj 

* Le  Comte’s  Hiftory  of  China. 
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and  this  fort  of  hunting  is  one  of  the  favourite 
aniufements  of  the  king  himfelf.  This  creature 
is  extremely  fwift  of  foot,  endowed  with  extra- 
ordinary ftrength,  and  runs  with  prodigious 
celerity.  His  fkin  is  all  hairy,  his  eyes  funk  in 
his  head,  his  countenance  ftern,  his  face  tanned, 
and  all  his  lineaments,  though  exactly  human, 
harfti  and  blackened  by  the  fun.  In  Africa 
this  creature  is  even  ftill  more  formidable. 
Battel  calls  , him  the  Pongo,  and  afihres  us 
that  in  all  his  proportions  he  refembles  a man, 
except  that  he  is  rriuch  larger,  even  to  a gi- 
gantic {fate.  ■ His  face  refembles  that  of  a man, 
the  eyes  dec]^  funk  in  the  head,  the  hair  on  each 
fide  extremely  long,  the  vifage  naked  and  with- 
out hair,  as  alfo  the  ears  and  the  hands.  The 
body  is  'lightly , covered,  and  fcarcely  differing 
from  that  of  a man,  except  that  there  are  no 
calves  to^the  legs.  Still,  however,  the  animal 
is  feeh  to  walk  upon  his  hinder  legs,  and  in  an 
credl  - pofture.  He  fleeps  under  trees,  and 
builds  himfelf  an  hut,  which  ferves  to  protedl 
him  againft  the  fun  and  the  rains  of  the  tropi- 
cal climates,  of  which  he  is  a native.  He  lives 
ohly  upon  fruits,  and  is  no  way  carnivorous, 
he  cannot  fpeak,  although  furnifhed  with  a 
greater  inftinct  than  any  other  animal  of  the 
brute  creation.  When  the  Negroes  make  a 
fire  in  the  woods,  this  animal  comes  near  and 
warms  himfelf  by  the  blaze.  However,  he  has 
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not  fkill  enough  to  keep  the  flame  alive  by 
deeding  it  with  fuel.  They  go  together  in  com- 
panies ; and  if  they  happen  to  meet  one  of  the 
human  fpecies,  remote  from  fuccour,  they  fhcw 
him  no  mercy.  They  even  attack  the  ele- 
phant, which  they  beat  witli  their  clubs,  and 
oblige  to  leave  that  part  of  the  foreft  which 
they  claim  as  their  own.  It  is  impoflible  to 
take  any  of  thefe  dreadful  creatures  alive,  for 
they  are  fo  ftrong  that  ten  men  would  not  be  a 
match  for  but  one  of  them.  None  of  this  kind, 
therefore,  are  taken  except  when  very  young, 
and  thefe  but  rarely,  when  the  female  happens 
to  leave  them  behind,  for  in  general  they  keep 
clung  to  the  breaft,  and  adhere  both  with  legs 
and  arms.  From  the  lame  traveller  we  learn, 
that  when  one  of  thefe  animals  dies,  the  reft 
cover  the  body  with  a quantity  of  leaves  and 
branches.  They  fometimes  alfo  ftiew  mercy 
to  the  human  kind;  A Negroe  boy,  that  was 
taken  by  one  of  thefe,  and  carried  into  the 
woods,  continued  there  a whole  year,  without 
receiving  any  injury*.  From  another  travel- 
ler we  learn,  that  thefe  animals  often  attempt 
to  furprife  the  female  Negroes  as  they  go  into 
the  woods,  and  frequently  keep  them  againft 
their  wills  for  the  pleafure  of  their  company, 
feeding  them  very  plentifully  all  the  time.  He 

• Le  Brofle,  as  quoted  by  BuiFon,  vol.  xxvill.  p.  70* 
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a/Tures  us  that  he  knew  a woman  of  Loango 
that  had  lived  among  thefe  animals  for  three 
years.  They  grow  from  fix  to  feven  feet 
high,  and  are  of  unequalled  ftrength.  They 
build  fheds,  and  make  ufe  of  clubs  for  their 
defence.  Their  faces  are  broad,  their  nofes 
flat,  their  ears  without  a tip,  their  fkins  are 
more  bright  than  that  of  a Mulattoe,  and  they 
are  covered  on  many  parts  of  the  body  with 
long  and  tawny-coloured  hair.  Their  belly  is 
large,  their  heels  flat,  and  yet  rifing  behind. 
They  fometimes  walk  upright,  and  fometimes 
upon  all-fours,  when  they  are  fantaftically  dif- 
pofed. 

From  this  defeription  of  the  Ourang  Outang, 
•we  perceive  at  what  a diftance  the  firft  animal 
of  the  brute  creation  is  placed  from  the  very 
loweft  of  the  human  fpecies.  Even  in  coun- 
trie;s  peopled  with  favages,  this  creature  is  con- 
iidered  as  a beaft;  and  in  thofe  very  places 
where  we  might  fuppofe  the  fmalleft  difference 
between  them  and  mankind,  the  inhabitants 
-hold  it  in  the  greateft  contempt  and  detefta- 
tion.  In  Borneo,  where  this  animal  has  been 
faid  to  come  to  its  greatefl:  perfe<9:ion,  the 
natives  hunt  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  pur- 
fue  the  elephant  or  the  lion,  while  its  refem- 
blance  to  the  human  form  procures  it  neither 
pity  nor  proteftion.  The  gradations  of  Na- , 
ture  in  the  other  parts  of  nature  are  minute 
‘ and 
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and  infenfible ; in  the  paflage  from  quadrupedes 
to  fifties  we  can  fcarce  tell  where  the  quadru- 
pede  ends,  and  the  fifti  begins  j in  the  defcent 
from  beafts  to  infedls  we  can  hardly  diftinguifti 
the  ffeps  of  die  progreffion ; but  in  the  afcent 
from  brutes  to  man,  the  line  is  ffrongly  drawn, 
well  marked,  and  unpaflable.  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
Ourang  Outang  refembles  man  in  form,  or  imi- 
tates many  of  his  a61:ions  5 he  flill  continues  a 
wretched,  helplefs  creature,  pent  up  in  the  moft 
gloomy  part  of  the  foreft,  and,  with  regard  to 
the  provifion  for  his  own  happinefs,  inferior 
even  to  the  elephant  or  the  beaver  in  fagacity. 
To  us,  indeed,  this  animal  feems  much  wifer 
than  it  really  is.  As  we  have  long  been  ufed 
to  meafure  the  fagacity  of  -all  adlions  by  their 
fimilitude  to  our  own,  and  not  their  fitnefs  to 
•the  animal’s  way  of  living,  we  are  pleafed  with 
the  imitations  of  the  ape,  even  though  we  know 
•they  are  far  from  contributing  to  the  conve- 
nience of  its  fituation.  An  ape,  or  a quadru- 
pedc,  when  under  the  trammels  tf  human  educa- 
tion, may  be  an  admirable  obje6l  for  human 
curiofity,  but  is  very  little  advanced  by  all  its 
learning  in  the  road  to  its  own  felicity.  On 
the  contrary,  I have  never  feen  any  of  thefe 
long  inftrufted  animals  that  did  not,  by  their 
melancholy  air,  appear  fenfible  of  the  wretched- 
nefs  of  their  fituation.  Its  marks  of  feeming 
fagacity  were  merely  relative  to  us,  and  not  to 
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the  animal  ; and  all  its  boafted  wifdom  was 
merely  of  our  own  making. 

Tliere  is,  in  fail:,  another  circumftance  re- 
lative to  this  animal,  which  ought  not  to  be 
concealed.  I have  many  reafons  to  believe  that 
the  moft  perfedl  of  the  kind  are  prone,  like  the 
reft  of  the  quadrupede  creation,  and  only  owe 
, their  ere<ft  attitude  to  human  education.  Al- 
moft  all  the  travellers  who  fpeak'  of  them  men- 
tion their  going  fometimes  upon  all-fouts,  and 
fometimes  ereft.  As  their  chief  refidence  'is 
among  trees,  they  are  without  doubt  ufually 
feen  ere<ft  while  they  are  climbing ; but  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  their  efforts  to  efcape 
upon  the  ground  are  by  running  upon  the  hands 
and  feet  together.  Schouten,  who  mentions 
their  education,  tells  us  that  they  are  taken  in 
traps,  and  taught  in  the  beginning  to  walk  up- 
on their  hind  legs ; which  certainly  implies  that 
in  a ftate  of  nature  they  run  upon  all-fours. 
Add  to  this,  that,  when  we  examine  the  palms 
of  their  hands  and  the  foals  of  their  feet,  we 
find  both  equally  callous  and  beaten ; a certain 
proof  that  both  have  been  equally  ufed.  In 
thofe  hot  countries,  where  the  apes  are  known 
to  refide,  tlie  foals  of  the  Negroes  feet,  who 
go  bare-foot,  are  covered  with  a (kin  above  an 
inch  thick ; while  their  hands  are  as  foft  as 
thofe  of  an  European.  Did  the  apes  walk  in 
the  fame  manner,  the  fame  exercife  would  have 
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fcrniflied  them  with  fimilar  advantages,  which 
is  not  the  cafe.  Befides  all  this,  I have  been 
allured  by  a very  credible  traveller,  that  thcfe 
animals  naturally  run  in  the  woods  upon  all- 
fours;  and  when  they  are  taken,  their  hands 
are  tied  behind  them,  to  teach  them  to  walk 
upright.  This  attitude  they  learn  after  fome 
time;  and,  thus  inftrudled,  they  are  fent  into 
Europe  to  aftonifh  the  fpeculative  with  their 
near  approaches  to  humanity,  while  it  is  never 
Qonfidered  how  much  is  natural,  and  how  much 
has  been  acquired  in  the.favage  fchools  of  Be- 
nin and  Angola. 

'I'he  animal  next  to  thefe,  and  to  be  placed 
in  the  fame  clafs,  is  the  Ape,  properly  fo  cal- 
led, or  the  Pithekos  of  the  ancients.  This  is 
much  lefs  than  the  former,  being  not  above  a 
foot  and  an  half  high,  but  walks  ereiSt,  is  with- 
out a tail,  and  is  eafdy  tamed. 

Of  this  kind  alfo  is  the  Gibbon,  fo  called  b}' 
BufFon,  or  the  Long  Armed  Ape,  which  is  a 
very  extraordinary  and  remarkable  creature.  It 
is  of  different  fizes,  being  from  four  feet  to  two 
feet  high.  It  walks  ereft,  is  without  a tail, 
has  a face  refembling  that  of  a man,  with  a 
circle  of  bufhy  hair  all  round  the  vifage ; its 
eyes  are  large,  and  funk  in  its  head;  its  face 
tanned,  and  its  ears  exaftly  proportioned.  But 
that  in  which  it  chiefly  differs  from  all  others 
of  the  monkey  tribe  is  the  extraordinary  length 
VoL.IV.  K of 
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of  its  arms,  which,  when  the  animal  ftands 
ere£l,  are  long  enough  to  reach  the  ground; 
fo  that  it  can  walk  upon  all-fours,  and  yet  keep 
its  ere£l  pofture  at  the  fame  time.  This  ani- 
mal, next  to  the  Ouran  Outang  and  the  Ape, 
moft  nearly  refembles  mankind,  not  only  in 
form,  but  in  gentle  maimers  and  tradlable  dif- 
pofition.  It  is  a native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
particularly  found  along  the  coafts  of  Coro- 
mandel. 

The  laft  of  the  ape  kind  is  tlie  Cynocepha- 
lus,  or  the  Magot  of  BufFon,  This  animal 
wants  a tail,  like  the  former,  although  there  is 
a fmall  protuberance  at  that  part,  which  yet  is 
rather  formed  by  the  Ikin  than  the  bone.  It 
differs  alfo  in  having  a large  callous  red  rump. 
The  face  is  prominent,  and  approaches  more  to 
that  of  quadrupedes  than  of  man.  The  body 
is  covered  with  a brownifh  hair,  and  yellow  on 
the  belly.  It  is  about  three  feet  and  an  half, 
or  four  feet  high,  and  is  a native  of  moft  parts 
of  Africa  and  the  Eaft.  As  it  recedes  froln 
man  in  its  form,  fo  alfo  it  appears  different  in 
its  difpofitions,  being  fullen,  vicious,  and  un- 
tradlable  *. 

■*  Omnes  femellae  hujufce  et  precedentlum,  ut  et  fere 
fequentium  fpecierum  mcnUruali  patiuntur  fluxu  ficut  in 
feoiinis. 
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THE  BABOON. 

DESCENDING  from  the  more  perfe(Jl 
of  the  monkey  kinds,  we  come  to  the  baboon 
and  its  varieties,  a large,  fierce,  and  formidable 
race,  that,  mixing  the  figure  of  the  man  and  the 
<juadrupede  in  their  conformation,  feem  to  pof- 
fefs  only  the  defeats  of  both  *,  the  petulance  of 
•the  one,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  other.  Thefc 
animals  have  a Ihort  tail;  a prominent  face; 
with  canine  teeth,  larger  than  thofe  of  men, 
and  caTlofities  on  the  rump*.  In  man  the  phy- 
fiognomy  may  deceive,  and  the  figure  of  body 
does  not  always  lead  to  the  qualities  of  the 
mind  ; but  in  animals  we  may  always  judge  of 
their  difpofitions  by  their  looks,  and  form  a juft 
conjecture  of  their  internal  habits  from  their 
external  form.  If  we  compare  tire  nature  of 
the  ape  and  baboon  by  this  eafy  rule,  we  fhall 
at  once  be  led  to  pronounce  that  they  greatly 
differ  in  their  difpofitions,  and  that  the  latter 
are  infinitely  more  fierce,  favage,  and  malicious 
than  the  former.  The  ouran  outang,  that  fo 
nearly  refembles  man  in  its  figure,  approaches 
alfo  neareft  in  the  gentlenefs  of  its  manners  and 
the  pliancy  of  its  temper.  The  cynocephalus, 
■that  of  all  other  apes  is  moft  unlike  man  in 


form. 
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form,  and  approaches  nearer  the  dog  in  face, 
refembles  alfo  the  brute  in  nature,  bein^  wild, 
reftlefs,  and  Impelled  by  a - fretml  impctuofity. 
But  the  babooiifl  who  is  .ftill  more  remote,  and 
refembles  mian  only  in  having  hands,  who,  from 
having  a tail,  a prominent  face,  and  {harp  claws, 
apjDroaches  more  nearly  to  the  favage  tribe,  is 
every  way  fierce,  malicious,  ignorant,  and  un- 
•traiSfable. 

The  baboon,  properly  fo  called,  is  from  three 
to  four  feet  high,  very  ftrong  built,  with  a thick 
body  and  limbs,  aiid  canine  teeth,  much  Ipnger 
than  thofe  of  men.  It  has  large  callofities  be- 
hind, which  are  quite  naked  and  red.  Its  tail 
is  crooked  and  thick,  and  about  feven  or  eight 
inches  long.  Its  fnout,  for  it  can  hardly  be 
called  a face,  is  long  and  thick,  and  on  each 
fide  of  its  cheeks  it  has  a pouch,  into  which, 
when  fatiated  with  eating,  it  puts  the  remainder 
of  its  provifions.  It  is  covered  with  long  thick 
hair  of  a reddifh  brown  colour,  and  pretty  uni- 
form over  the  w'hole  body.  It  walks  more 
commonly  upon  all-fours  than  upright,  and  its 
hands  as  well  as  its  feet  are  armed  with  long 
{harp  claws,  inftead  of  tlie  broad  round  nails 
of  the  ape  kind. 

An  animal  thus  made  for  flrength,  and  fur- 
niflted  with  dangerous  weapons,  is  found  in 
fadl  to  be  one  of  the  moft  formidable  of  the  fa- 
vage race,  in  thofe  countries  where  it  is  bred. 
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It  appears,  in  its  native  woods,  to  be  impelled  by 
two  oppolite  paiiions  ; an  hatred  for  the  males 
of  the  human  fpecies,  and  a defirfc  for  women. 
"Were  we  affured  of  thefe  ftrange  oppofitions  in 
•ks  difpofition  from  one  tellimony  alone,  the 
account  might  appear  doubtful;  biit  as  it  comes 
from  a variety  of  the  moft  credible  witnefies^ 
we  cannot  refufc  our  afl'ent.  From  them, 
therefore,  we  learn  that  thefe  animals  v/ill  often 
afi'ail  women  in  a body,  and  force  them  into 
the  woods,  where  they  keep  them  againft  their 
will,  and  kill  them  when  refractory.  From 
the  Chevalier  Forbin  we  learn,  that  in  Siam 
whole  troops  of  thefe  will  often  fally  forth  from 
their  forefts,  and  attack  a village,  when  they 
know  the  men  are  engaged  in  their  rice  har- 
veft.  They  are  on  fuch  occafions  aCtuated,  as 
well  by  dciire  as  by  hunger  ; and  not  only 
plunder  the  houfes  of  w'hatever  provifions  they 
can  find,  but  endeavour  to  force  the  women. 
Thefe,  however,,  as  the  Chevalier  humoroufly 
relates,  not  at  all  liking  either  the  manners  or 
the  figure  of  the  paltry  gallants,  boldly  ftand  on 
their  defence,  and  with  clubs,  or  whatever  other 
arms  they  can  provide,  inftead  of  anfwering 
their  carefl'es,  oblige  their  ugly  fuitors  to  re- 
treat ; not,  however,  before  they  have  damaged 
or  plundered  every  thing  eatable  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  are  lefs  for- 
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midable,  but  to  the  beft  of  their  power  equally 
mifchievous^  They  are  there  under  a fort  of 
natural  difcipline,  and  go  about  whatever  they 
iindertake  with  furprifing  (kill  and  regularity. 
When  they  fet  about  robbing  an  orchard  or  a 
vineyard,  for  they  are  extremely  fond  of  grapes,, 
apples,  and  ripe  fruit,,  they  do  not  go  fingly  to 
work,  but  in  large  companies,  and  with  pre- 
cfencerted  deliberation.  On  thefe  occafions,  a 
part  of  them  enter  the  cnclofure,  while  one  is 
fet  to  watch.  The  reft  ftand  without  the  fence, 
and  form  a line  reaching  all  the  way  from  their 
fellows  within  to  their  rendezvous  without, 
which  is  generally  in  feme  craggy  mountain. 
Every  thing  being  thus  difpofed,  the  plunderers 
within  the  orchard  throw  the  fruit  to  thofe  that 
are  without  as  faft  as  they  can  gather  it ; or, 
if  the  wall  or  hedge  be  high,  to  thofe  that  fit 
on  the  top  j and  thefe  hand  the  plunder  to  thofo 
next  them  on  the  other  fide.  Thus  the  fruit 
is  pitched  from  one  to  another  all  along  the 
line,  till  it  is  fafely  depofited  at  their  head  quar- 
ters. They  catch  it  as  readily  as  the  moft  Ikil- 
ful  tennis  player  cart  a ball ; and  while  the 
bufinefs  is  going  forward,  which  they  condudl 
with  great  expedition,  a moft  profound  filence 
is  obferved  among  them.  Their  centinel,  dur- 
ing this  whole  time,  continues  upon  the  watch, 
extremely  anxious  and  attentive  ; but  if  he  per- 
ceives any  one  coming,  he  inftantly  fets  up  a 
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loud  cry,  and  at  this  fignal  the  whole  company 
fcamper  off.  Nor  yet  are  they  at  any  time 
willing  to  leave  the  place  empty-handed  ; for 
if  they  be  plundering  a bed  of  melons,  for  in- 
ftance,  they  go  off  with  one  in  their  mouths, 
one  in  their  hands,  and  one  under  their  arm. 
If  the  purfuit  is  hot,  they  drop  firft  that  from 
under  their  arm,  then  that  from  their  hand; 
and,  if  it  be  continued,  they  at  laft  let  hril 
that  which  they  had  hitherto  kept  in  their 
mouths.  . 

The  natives  of  the  Cape  often  take'  the 
young  of  thefe  animals,  and,  feeding  them  with 
Iheep  and  goats  milk,  accuftom  them  to  guard 
their  houfes ; which  duty  they  perform  with' 
great  pundfuality.  Thofe,  however,  that  have 
been  brought  into  Europe,  are  headftrong,  rude, 
and  untradfable.  Dogs  and  cats,  when  they  have 
done  any  thing  wrong,  will  run  off ; but  thefe 
fcem  carelefs  and  infenfible  of  the  mifchief  they 
do  ; and  I have  feen  one  of  them  break  a whole 
table  of  china,  as  it  fhould  feem  by  defign,  with- 
out appearing  in  the  leaf!:  confcious  of  having 
done  amifs.  It  was  not,  however,  in  any  re- 
fpe£l  fo  formidable  as  that  defcribed  by  Mr, 
Buffon,  of  which  he  gives  the'-following  deferip- 
tion.  “ It  was  not,”  fays  he,  “ extremely  ugly, 
and  yet  it  excited  horror.  It  continually  ap- 
peared in  a ftate  of  favage  ferocity,  gnafhing  its 
teeth,  flying  at  the  fpeilators,  and  furioufly  reft- 
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lefs.  It  was  obliged  to  be  confined  in  an  iron 
cage,  the  bars  of  which  it  fo  forcibly  attempted 
to  break,  that  the  fpedlators  were  ftruck  with 
apprehenfion.  It  was  a fturdy  bold  animal,  whofe 
fhort  limbs  and  powerful  exertions  fhev.'ed  vafl: 
llrength  and  agility,  'i'he  long  hair  witli  which 
it  was  covered  feemed  to  add  to  its  appareirt 
abilities ; which,  however,  were  in  reality  fo 
great,  that  it  could  eafily  overcome  more  than 
a fingle  man,  unlefs  armed^  As  to  the  reft,  it 
for  ever  appeared  excited  by  that  paflion  which 
renders  the  mildeft  animals  at  intervals  furious. 
Its  lafeivioufnefs  was  conftant,.  and  its  fatisfac- 
tions  particular.  Some  others  alfo  of  the  mon- 
key kind  fhewed  die  fame  degree  of  impudence, 
and  particularly  in  the  prefence  of  women ; but, 
as  they  were  lefs  in  fize,  tiieir  petulance  was 
lefs  obvious,  and  their  infolence  more  eafily  cor- 
rected.” 

But,  however  violent  the  defires  of  thefe  ani- 
mals may  be,  they  are  not  found  to  breed  in 
our  climate.  The  female  brings  forth  ufually 
but  one  at  a time,  which  fhe  carries  in  her 
arms,  and  in  a peculiar  manner  clinging  to  her 
breaft.  As  to  the  reft,  thefe  animals  are  not 
at  all  carnivorous ; they  principally  feed  upon 
fruits,  roots,  and  corn,  and  generally  keep  toge- 
ther in  companies.  The  internal  parts  ace  more 
unlike  thofe  of  man  diah  of  quadrupedes,  par- 
ticularly the  liver,,  which  is  like  that  of  a dog 
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divided  Into  fix  lobes.  The  lungs  are  more  di- 
vided, the  guts  in  general  are  fhorter,  and  the 
kidnies  rounder  and  flatter. 

The  largefi:  of  the  baboon-  kind  is  the  Man- 
dril ; an  ugly  difgufling  animal,  with  a tail  {horter 
than  the  former,  though  of  a much  larger  fla- 
ture,  being  from  four  to  five  feet  high.  I'he 
muzzle  is  ftill  longer  than  that  of  the  preceding, 
it  is  of  a bluifh  colour,  and  ftrongly  marked 
with  wrinkles,  which  give  it  a frightful  appear- 
ance. But  what  renders  it  truly  loathfome  is, 
that  from  the  nofe  there  is  always  feen  ifluing 
a fnot,  which  the  animal  takes  care  at  inter- 
vals to  lick  off  with  its  tongue  and  fwallow. 
It  is  a native  of  the  Gold  Coafl: ; it  is  laid  to 
walk  more  frequently  eredl  than  upon  all-fours; 
and  when  difpleafcd,  to  weep  like  a child.  There 
was  one  of  them  fhewn  in  England  fome  years 
ago.  It  feemed  tame  but  ftupid,  and  had  a me- 
thod of  opening  its  mouth  and  blowing  at  flich 
as  came  too  near. 

The  Wanderow  is  a baboon  rather  lefs  than 
the  former,  with  the  body  lefs  compadl  and 
mufcular,  and  the  hinder  parts  feemingly  more 
feeble.  The  tail  is  from  feven  to  eight  inches 
long;  the  muzzle  is  prominent  as  in  the  reft  of 
this  kind  j but  what  particularly  diftinguilhes 
it  is  a large  long  white  head  of  hair,  together 
with  a monftrous  white  beard,  coarfe,  rough, 
and  defeending ; the  colour  of  the  reft  of  the 
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body  being  brown  or  black.  As  to  the  reft, 
in  its  favage  ftate,  it  is  equally  fierce  with  the 
others ; but,  with  a proper  education,  it  fcems 
more  tractable’  than  moft  of  its  kind,  and  is 
chiefly  feen  in  the  woods  of  Ceylon  and  Ma- 
labar. 

The  Maimon  of  BufFon,  which  Edwards  calls 
the  Pigtail,  is  the  laft  of  the  baboons,  and  in 
fize  rather  approaches  the  monkey,  being  no 
larger  than  a*  cat.  Its  chief  diftindlion,  befides 
its  prominent  muzzle,  like  a baboon,  is  in  the 
fail,  which  is  about  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and 
curled  up  like  that  of  an  hog  j from  which  cir- 
cumftance,  peculiar  to  this  animal,  our  Englifli 
naturalifi  gave  it  the  name.  It  is  a native  of 
Sumatra,  and  does  not  well  endure  the  rigours 
of  our  climate.  Edwards,  however,  kept  one 
of  them  a year  in  London ; and  another  of  them 
happening  at  the  fame  time  to  be  expofed  in  a 
ihew  of  beafts,  he  brought  the  two  exiles  to- 
gether, to  fee  if  they  would  claim  or  acknow- 
ledge their  kindred.  The  moment  they  came 
into  each  other’s  prefence,  they  teftified  their 
mutual  fatisfa£lion,  and  feemed  quite  transported 
at  the  interview. 

'fHE  MONKEY. 

THE  varieties  in  the  larger  tribes  of  the 
monkey  kind  are  but  few  j in  the  ape  we  have 
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feeii  but  four,  and  in  the  baboon  about  as  many. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  fmaller  clafs,  the  dif- 
ferences among  them  feem  too  tedious  for  enu- 
meration. Thefe,  as  was  obferved  in  the  be- 
ginning, are  all  fmall  in  ftature,  and  with  long 
tails,  by  which  they  are  diftinguilhed  from  the 
preceding,  that  entirely  want  the  tail,-  or  are 
large  and  have  but  a fhort  one.  The  varieties 
in  the  form  and  colour  of  dogs,  or  fquirrels,  is 
nothing  to  what  are  found  among  monkies  of 
the  fniallcr  kind,  Bofman  mentions  above  fifty 
forts  on  the  Gold  Coaft  alone,  and  Smitli  con- 
firms the  account.  Condamine  aflerts  that  it 
would  take  up  a volume  to  deferibe  the  differ- 
ences of  thefe  to  be  found  along  the  river  Ama-- 
zons ; and  we  are  fure  that  every  one  of  thefe' 
is  very  different  from  thofe  on  the  African  coaff. 
Naturaliffs,  however,  have  undertaken  to  make 
a catalogue  of  their  numbers  j and  they  either' 
tranfrait  their  deferiptions  from  one  to  another^' 
or  only  enumerate  thofe  few  that  have  found 
their  way  to  Europe,  and  have  fallen  within 
the  narrow  circle  of  their  own  obfervation. 
But,  though  it  may  be  proper  enough  to  de- 
feribe fuch  as  fall  under  notice,  it  is  certainly 
wrong  to  offer  a fcanty  catalogue  as  compleWj. 
and  to  induce  the  reader  to  fuppofe  he  fee's'  a 
picture  of  the  whole  groupe  of  thefe  animals^, 
when  he  is  only  prefented  with  a fmall  part  of 
the  number.  Such,  therefore-,  as  are  fond  of  the 
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reputation  of  adding  new  defer iptions  to  the 
ffock  of  natural  hiftory,  have  here  a wide, 
though  furely  a barren,  field  to  enlarge  in ; and 
they  will  find  it  no  difficult  matter,  by  obferv- 
ing  the  various  animals  of  this  kind  that  are 
from  time  to  time  brought  from  their  native 
coafts  to  this  country,  to  indulge  in  defeription, 
and  to  ring  the  changes  upon  all  the  technical 
terms  with  which  tliis  moft  pleafing  fcience  is 
obfeured  and  rendered  difgufting.  For  my  own 
part,  I, will  fpare  the  reader  and  myfelf  the  trou- 
ble of  entering  into  “an  elaborate  defeription  of 
each ; content  with  obferving  once  more,  that 
their  numbers  are  very  great,  and  their  differ- 
ences very  trifling.  There  is  fcarce  a country 
in  the  tropical  climates  that  does  not  fwarm 
with  them,  and  fcarce  a foreft  that  is  not  in- 
habited by  a race  of  monkies  diftinft  from  all 
others.  Every  different  wood  along  the  coafts 
of  Africa  may  be  confidered  as  a feparate  co>- 
lony  of  monkies,  differing  from  thofe  of  the 
next  diftridl  in  colour,  in  fize,  and  malicious 
mifehief.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the 
inonkies  of  two  cantons  are  never  found  to 
mix  with  each  other,  but  rigoroufly  to  obferve 
a feparation  j each  foreft  produces  only  its  own  ; 
and  thefe  guard  their  limits  from  the  intrufion 
of  all  ftrangers  of  a different  race  from  them- 
felves.  Ip  this  they  fomewhat  refemble  the  hu- 
man inhabitants  of  the  favage  nations,  among 
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whom  they  are  found,  where  the  petty  king-’ 
doms  are  numerous,  and  their  manners  oppofite. 
There,  in  the  extent  of  a few  miles,  the  tra- 
veller is  prefented  with  men  fpeaking  different 
languages,  profefling  different  religions,  go- 
verned by  different  laws,  and  only  refembling 
each  other  in  their  mutual  animofity. 

In  general,  monktes  of  all  kinds,  being  lefs 
than  the  baboon,  are  endued  with  lefs  powers 
of  doing  mifehief.  Indeed,  the  ferocity  of  their 
nature  feems  to  diminhli  with  their  fize ; and 
when  taken  wild  in  the  woods,  they  are  fooner 
tamed,  and  more  eafily  taught  to  imitate  manj 
than  the  former.  More  gentle  than  the  baboon, 
and  lefs  grave  and  fullen  than  the  ape,  they  foon 
begin  to  exert  all  their  fportive  mrmickries,  and 
are  eafily  reflrained  by  correeSlion.  But  it  muff 
be  confeffed  that  they  will  do  nothing  they  are 
defired  without  beating ; for,  if  their  fears  be 
entirely  removed,  they  are  the  moft  infolent  and 
headftrong  animals  in  nature. 

In  their  native  woods  they  are  not  lefs  the 
pefts  of  man  than  of  other  animals.  The  mon- 
kies, fays  a traveller  are  in  poffeffion  of  every 
foreft  where  they  refide,  and  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  mafters  of  the  place.  Neither  the 
tiger,  nor  the  lion  itfelf,  will  venture  to  dif- 

* Defeription  Hiftoric^ue  deM.tcacaj’,  p.  51. 
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pute  the  dominion,  fmc«  thefc,  from  the  tops 
of  trees,  continually  carry  on  an  offenfive  war, 
and  by  their  agility  efcape  all  poffibility  of  pur- 
fuit.  Nor  have  the  birds  lefs  to  fear  from  their 
continual  depredations;  for,  as  thefe  harinlefs 
inhabitants  of  the  wood  ufually  build  upon  trees, 
the  monkies  are  for  ever  on  the  watch  to  find 
out  and  rob  their  nefts ; and  fuch  is  their  petu- 
lant delight  in  mifchief,  that  they  will  fling  their 
eggs  againfl:  the  ground  when  they  want  appe- 
tite or  inclination  to  devour  tliem. 

There  is  but  one  animal  in  all  the  forefl:  that 
ventures  to  oppofe  the  monkey,  and  that  is  the 
ferpent.  The  larger  fnakes  are  often  feen  wind- 
ing up  the  trees  where  the  monkies  refide ; and, 
when  they  happen  to  furprife  them  fleeping, 
fwallow  them  whole,  before  the  little  animals 
have  time  to  make  a defence.  In  this  manner, 
the  two  moft  mifchievous  kinds  in  all  nature 
keep  the  whole  foreft  between  them ; both 
equally  formidable  to  each  other,  and  for  ever 
employed  in  mutual  hoftilities.  The  monkies , 
in  general  inhabit  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  the 
ferpents  cling  to  the  branches  nearer  the  bot- 
tom ; and  in  this  manner  they  are  for  ever  feen 
near  each  other,  like  enemies  in  the  fame  field 
of  battle.  Some  travellers,  indeed,  have  fup- 
pofed  that  their  vicinity  rather  argued  their 
mutual  friendfhip,  and  that  they  united  in  this 
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maaner  to  form  an  ofFenfive  league  againft  all 
the  reft  of  aitunated  nature  *.  ‘‘  I have  fecn 

thefe  monkies,”  fays  Labat,  “ playing  their  gam- 
bols upon  thofe  very  branches  on  which  the 
fnakes  were  jrepofmg,  and  jumping  over  them 
without  receiving  any  injury,  although  the  fer- 
pents  of  that  country  were  naturally  vindictive, 
and  always  ready  to  bite  whatever  difturbed 
them.”  Thefe  gambols,  however,  were  pro- 
bably nothing  more  than  the  infults  of  an  enemy 
that  was  confcious  of  its  own  fafety ; and  the 
monkies  might  have  provoked  the  fnake  in  the 
fame  manner  as  wc  often  fee  fparrows  twitter  at 
a cat.  However  this  be,  the  foreft  is  generally 
divided  between  them  j and  thefe  woods,  which 
Nature  feems  to  have  embellifhed  with  her 
ri^heft  magnificence,  rather  infpire  terror  than 
delight,  and  chiefly  ferve  as  retreats  for  mifchief 
and  malignity. 

The  emnity  of  thefe  animals  to  mairkind,  is 
partly  ridiculous,  and  partly  formidable.  They 
fecm,  fays  Le  Comte  and  others,  to  have  a pe- 
culiar inftinft  in  difcovering  their  foes ; and 
* are  perfecfUy  fkilled,  when  attacked,  in  mutu- 
-ally  defending  and  aflifting  each  other.  When 
a traveller  enters  among  thefe  woods,  they  con- 
fider  him  as  an  invader  upon  tlieir  dominions, 
and  join  all  to  repel  the  intrufion.  At  firft 

• Labat,  Relatj  de  I’Aftiq.  Occident,  p.  317* 
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they  furvey  him  with  a kind  of  infolent  curioi^ 
lity.  They  jump  from  branch  to  branch,  pur- 
foe  him  as  he  goes  along,  and  make  a loud 
chattering,  to  call  the  reft  of  their  companions 
together.  They  then  begin  their  hoftilities  by 
grinning,  threatening,  and  flinging  down  the 
withered  branches  at  him,  which  they  break 
from  the  trees  : they  even  take  their  excrements 
in  their  hands,  and  throw  them  at  his  head; 
Thus  they  attend  him  wherever  he  goes ; jump- 
ing from  tree  to  tree  with  fuch  amazing  fwift- 
nefs,  that  the  eye  can  fcarce  attend  their  mo- 
tions. Although  they  take  the  moft  defperate 
leaps,  yet  they  are  feldom  feen  to  come  to  the 
ground,  for  they  eafily  faften  upon  the  branches 
that  break  their  fall,  and  ftick,  either  by  their 
hands,  feet,  or  tail,  wherever  they  touch.  If 
one  of  them  happens  to  be  wounded,  the  reft 
aflemble  round,  and  clap  their  fingers  into  the 
wound,  as  if  they  were  defirous  of  founding 
its  depth.  If  the  blood  flows  in  any  quantity, 
fome  of  them  keep  it  ftiut  up,  while  others 
get  leaves,  which  they  chew,  and  thruft  into 
the  opening ; however  extraordinary  this  may 
appear,  it  is  aflerted  to  be  often  feen,  and  to 
be  ftriflly  true.  In  this  manner  they  wage  a 
petulant,  unequal  war ; and  are  often  killed  in 
numbers  before  they  think  proper  to  make  a 
retreat.  This  they  effeiSl  with  the  fame  pre- 
cipitation witli  which  they  at  firft  came  toge- 
. ther. 
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thcr.  In  this  retreat  the  young  are  feen  cling- 
ing to  the  back  of  the  female,  with  which  fhe 
jumps  away,  fecmingly  unembarr-alled  by  the 
burthen. 

The  curiofity  of  the  Europeans  has,  in  fome 
mcafure,.  induced  the  natives  of  the  places 
where  thefe  animals  refide,  to  catch  or  take 
them  alive  by  every  ait  they  are  able.  I'he 
ufual  way  in  fuch  cafe,  is  to  fhoot  the  female 
as  Ihe  carries  her  young,  and  then  both,  of 
courfe,  tumble  to  the  ground.  But  even  this 
is  not  eafily  prerformedj  for  if  the  animal  be  not 
killed  outright,  it  will  not  fall ) but  clinging  to 
fome  branch,  continues,  even  when  dead,  its 
forijier  grafp,  and  remains  on  the  tree  where  it 
was  Ihot  until  it  drops  ofF  by  putrefadtioni. 
In  this  manner  it  is  totally  loft  to  the  purfuer ; 
for  to  attempt  climbing  the  tree,  to  bring  either 
it  or  tlie  young  one  down,  would  probably  be 
fatal,  from  tire  number  of  ferpents  that  are  hid 
among  the  branches.  For  this  reafon  the  fportf- 
man  always  takes  care  to  aim  at  the  head ; which, 
if  he  hits,  the  monkey  falls  diredlly  to  the  ground ; 
and  the  young  one  comes  down  at  the  fame  timcj 
clinging  to  its  dead  parent. 

The  Europeans  along  the  eoafts  of  Guinea 
often  go  into  the  woods  to  fhoot  monkies ; and 
nothing  pleafes  the  Negroes  more  than  to  fee 
thofe  animals  drop,  againft  which  they  have  the 
greateft  animofity.  They  confider  them,  and 
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,not  without  reafon,  as  the  moft  mifchievous 
and  tormenting  creatures  in  the  world ; and  are 
happy  to  fee  their  numbers  deftroyed,  upon  a 
double  account ; as  well  becaufe  they  dread  their 
dcvaftations,  as  becaufe  they  love  their  flefh» 
The  monkey,  which  is  always  Ikinned  before 
it  is  eaten,  when  ferved  up  at  a Negroe  feaft, 
looks  fo  like  a child,  that  an  European  is 
fttocked  at  the  very  hght.  The  natives,  how- 
ever, who  are  not  fo  nice,  devour  it  as  one  of 
the  higheft  delicacies  j and  affiduoufly  attend 
our  fportfmen,  to  profit  by  the  fpoil.  But  what 
they  are  chiefly  aftonifhed  at,  is  to  fee  our  tra- 
vellers carefully  taking  their  young  ones  alive, 
v/hile  they  leave  them  the  old  ones,  that  are 
certainly  the  mofl:  fit  to  be  eaten.  They  cannot 
comprehend  What  advantage  can  arife  to  us 
from  educating  or  keeping  a little  animal,  that, 
by  experience,  they  know  to  be  equally  fraught 
with  tricks  and  mifchief:  fome  of  them  have 
-even  been  led  to  fuppofe,  that,  with  a kind  of 
perverfe  afFe£tion,we  love  only  creatures  of  the 
moft  mifchievous  kinds  and  having  feen  us 
often  buy  young  and  tame  monkies,  they  have 
taken  equal  care  to  bring  rats  to  our  fadiors, 
offering  tlrem  for  fale,  and  greatly  difappointed 
at  finding  no  purchafer  for  fo  hopeful  a com- 
* 
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jj  The  Negroes  confider  thefe  animals  as  their 
greateft  plague;  and,  indeed,  they  do  incre- 
dible damage,  when  they  come  in  companies 
to  lay  wafte  a field  of  Indian  corn  or  rice,  or  a 
plantatioo  of  fugar-canes.  They  carry  off  as 
much  as  they  are  able ; and  they  deftroy  ten 
times  more  than  they  bear  away.  Their  manner 
of  plundering  is  pretty  much  like  that  of  the 
baboons  already  mentioned,  in  a garden.  One 
of  them  Hands  centincl  upon  a tree,  while  the 
reft  are  plundering,  caretully  and  cautioufiy 
turning  on  every  fide,  but  particularly  to  that 
on  which  there  is  the  greateft  danger : in  the 
mean  time,  the  reft  of  the  fpoilers  purfue  their 
work  with  great  fijence  and  aftiduity ; they  are 
not  contented  with  the  firft  blade  of  corn,  or 
the  firft  cane  that  they  happen  ^to  lay  their 
hands  on;  they  firft  pull  up  fuch  as  appear 
moft  alluring  to  the  eye : they  turn  k round, 
examine,  compare  it  with  others,  and  if  they- 
find  it  to  their  mind,  ftick  it  under  one  of  their 
fhoulders.  When  in  this  manner  they  have 
got  their  load,  they  begin  to  think  of  retreat- 
ing : but  if  it  ftiould  happen  that  the  owners  of 
the  field  appear  to  interrupt  their  depredations, 
their  faithful  centinel  inftantly  gives  notice,  by 
crying  out,  Houp-y  houp,  hotip  ! which  the  reft 
perfectly  underftand,  and  all  at  once  throwing 
down  the  corn  they  hold  in  the  left  hands,  fcam- 
per  off  upon  three  legs,  carrying  the  remainder 
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in  the  right.  If  they  are  ftill  hotly  purfueJ^ 
they  then  are  content  to  throw  down  their  whole 
burthen,,  and  to  take  refuge  among  their  woods, 
on -the  tops  of  which  they  remain  in  perfect 
fecurity. 

W ere  we  to  give  faith  to  what  fome  travel- 
lers afllirc  us,  of  tire  government,  policies,  and 
fubordination  of  thefe  animals,,  we  might  per- 
haps be  taxed  with  credulity  ^ but  we  have  no 
reafon  to  doubt  that  they  are  under  a kind  of 
difeipline,  which  they  exercife  among,  each  other »• 
They  are  generally  feen  to  keep  together  in 
companies,  to  march  in  exadi  order,,  and  to  obey 
the  voice  of  Ibme  particular  chieftain,,  remark- 
able for  his  fize  and  gravity.  One  fpecies  of 
thefe,  which  Mr.  Buffon  calls  the  Ouarine,  and 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  loudnefs  and  the 
diftindlnefs  of  their  voice,  are  ftill  more  fo  for 
the  ufe  to  which  they  convert  it.  “ I have  fre- 
quently been  a witnefs,”  fays  Margrave,  “ of 
their  aflemblies  aird  deliberations..  Every  day, 
both  morning  and  evening,  tlie  ouarines  af- 
femble  in  the  woods  to  receive  inftruclions. 
When  all  come  together,  one  among  the  num- 
ber takes  the  higheft  place  on  a tree,  and  makes 
a fignal  witlr  his  hand  to  the  reft  to  fit  round, 
in  order  to  hearken.  As  foon  as  he  fees  them 
placed  he  begins  his  difeourfe,  with  fo  loud  a 
voice,  and  yet  in  a manner  fo  precipitate,  that 
to  hear  him  at  a diftance,  one  would  think  the 
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•viiole  company  were  crying  out  at  the  fame 
time  : however,  during  that  time,  one  only  is 
fpeaking ; and  all  the  reft  obferve  the  moft 
profound  fdence-  When  this  has  done,  he 
makes  a ftgn  with  the  hand  for  the  reft  to  reply; 
and  at  that  inftant  they  raife  their  voices  toge- 
ther, until  by  another  fignal  of  the  hand  they 
are  enjoined  filence.  I'his  they  as  readily  obey ; 
till,  at  laft,  the  whole  aflembly  breaks  up,  af- 
ter hearing  a repetition  of  the  fame  preach- 
ment.” 

The  chief  food  of  the  monkey-tribe  is  fruits, 
the  buds  of  trees,  or  fucculent  roots  and  plants. 
They  all,  like  man,  feem  fond  of  fweets;  and 
particularly  the  pleafant  juice  of  the  palm-tree 
and  the  fugar-cane.  With  thefe  the  fertile 
regions  in  which  they  are  bred  feldom  fail  to 
fupply  them.;  but  when  it  happens  that  thefe 
fail,  or  that  more  nourifhing  food  becomes  more 
agreeable,  they  eat  infects  and  worms;  and, 
fometimes,  if  near  the  coafts,  defcend  to  the  fea- 
Ihore,  where  they  eat  oyfters,  crabs,  and  fhell- 
fifh.  Their  manner  of  managing  ah  oyfter  is  ex- 
traordinary enough ; but  it  is  too  well  attefted,  to 
fail  of  our  afl'ent.  As  the  oyfters  in  the  tropical 
climates  are  generally  larger  than  with  us,  the 
monkies,  when  they  go  to  the  fea-fide,  pick  up  a 
ftone,  and  clap  it  between  the  opening  Ihells : 
this  prevents  them  from  clofing and  the  mon- 
key then  eats  the  fifli  at  his  eafe.  They  often 
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alfo  draw  crabs  from  the  water,  by  putting  their 
tail  to  the  hole  where  that  animal  takes  refuge, 
and  the  crab  fattening  upon  it,  they  withdraw  it 
with  a jerk,  and  thus  pull  their  prey  upon  fliore. 
This  habit  of  laying  traps  for  other  animals, 
makes  them  very  cautious  of  being  entrapped 
themfelves ; and  I am  afllired,  by  many  perfons 
of  credit,  that  no  fnare,  how  nicely  baited  foever, 
will  take  the  monkey  of  the  Weft-Indian  Iflands; 
for  having  been  accuttomed  to  the  cunning  of 
man,  it  oppofes  its  natural  dittrutt  to  human 
artifice. 

The  monkey  generally  brings  fordi  one  at  a 
time,  and  fometimes  two.  They  are  rarely 
found  to  breed  when  brought  over  into  Europe ; 
bufof  thofe  that  do,  they  exhibit  a very  ttriking 
picture  of  parental  affedtion.  The  male  and 
U'emale  are  never  tired  of  fondling  their  young 
one.  They  inttrudl  it  with  no  little  affiduity; 
and  often  feverely  corredt  it,  if  ttubborn,  or  dif- 
inclined  to  profit  by  their  example : they  hand 
it  from  one  to  the  other;  and  when  the  male 
has  done  fliewing  his  regard,  the  female  takes 
her  turn.  When  wild  in  the  woods,  the  fe- 
male, if  flie  happens  to  have  two,  carries  one 
on  her  back,  and  the  other  in  her  arms : that 
on  her  back  clings  very  clofely,  clafping  its 
hands  round  her  neck,  and  its  feet  about  her 
middle ; when  ttie  wants  to  fuckle  it,  fhe  then 
alters  their  polition ; and  that  which  has  been 
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fed  gives  place  to  the  other,  which  fhe  takes 
in  her  arms.  It  often  happens  that  fhe  is  un- 
able to  leap  from  one  tree  to  another,  when 
thus  loaden ; and  upon  fuch  occafions,  their 
dexterity  is  very  furprifmg.  The  whole  family 
form  a kind  of  chain,  locking  tail  in  tail,  or 
hand  in  hand,  and  one  of  them  holding  the 
branch  above,  the  reft  fwing  down,  balancing 
to  and  fro,  like  a pendulum,  until  the  under- 
moft  is  enabled  to  catch  hold  of  the  lower 
branches  of  fome  neighbouring  tree.  When  - 
the  hold  is  fixed  below,  the  monkey  lets  go 
that  which  was  above,  and  thus  comes  under- 
moft  in  turn ; but,  creeping  up  along  the  chain, 
attains  the  next  branches,  like  the  reft ; and  thus 
they  all  take  poflellion  of  the  tree,  without  ever 
coming  to  the  ground. 

When  in  a ftate  of  domeftic  tamenefs,  thofe 
animals  are  very  amufmg,  and  often  fill  up  a 
vacant  hour,  when  other  entertainment  is  want- 
ing. There  are  few  that  are  not  acquainted 
with  their  various  mimickries,  and  their  ca- 
pricious feats  of  aiftivityl  But  it  is  generally 
in  company  with  other  animals  of  a more  fimple 
difpofition  that  their  tricks  and  fuperior  in- 
ftinfts  are  fhewn ; they  feem  to  take  a delight 
in  tormenting  them ; and  I have  feen  one  of 
them  amufmg  itfelf  for  hours  together,  in  im- 
pofing  upon  the  gravity  of  a cat.  Erafmu# 
tells  us  of  a large  monkey,  kept  by  Sir  Thomas 
4 ' More, 
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More,  that,  one  day  diverting  itfelf  in -his  gar- 
den, where  fome  tame  rabbits  were  kept,  played 
feveral  of  its  ufual  pranks  among  them,  while 
the  rabbits  fcarce  well  knew  what  to  make  of 
their  new  acquaintance:  in  the  mean  time,  a 
weafel,  that  came  for  very  different  purpofes 
than  thofe  of  entertainment,  was  feen  peering 
about  the  place  in  which  the  rabbits  were  fed, 
and  endeavouring  to  make  its  way,  by  removing 
aboard  that  clofed  their  hutch.  While  the  mon- 
key faw  no  danger,  it  continued  a calm.fpe£la- 
tor  of  the  enemy’s  efforts  ; but  juft  when,  by 
long  labour,  the  weafel  had  effedled  its  purpofe, 
and  had  removed  the  board,  the  monkey  ftept 
in,  and,  with  the  utmoft  dexterity,  faftened  it 
again  in  its  place  ; and  the  difappointed  weafel 
was  too  much  fatigued  to  renew  its  operations. 
To  this  I will  only  add  what  Father  Carli,  in 
his  hiftory  of  Angola,  affures  us  to  be  true.  In 
that  horrid  country,  where  he  went  to  convert 
the  favage  natives  to  Chriftianity,  and  met  with 
nothing  but  diftrefs  and  difappointment ; while 
his  health  was  totally  impaired  by  the  raging  heats 
of  the  climate,  his  patience  exhaufted  by  the  ob- 
ftinacy  of  the,  ftupid  natives,  and  his  little  provi- 
fions  daily  plundered,  without  redrefs,  in  fuch  an 
exigency  he  found  more  faithful  fervices  from 
the  monkies  than  the  men ; thefe  he  had  taught 
to  attend  him,  to  guard  him,  while  fleeping, 
againft  thieves  and  rats,  to  comb  his  head,  to 
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' fetch  his  water ; and,  he  aflerts,  that  they  were 
even  more  traiSlable  than  the  human  inhabitants 
of  the  place.  It  is  indeed  remarkable,  that  in 
thofe  countries  where  tlie  men  are  moft  barba- 
rous and  ftupid,  the  brutes  are  moft  active  and 
fagacious;  It  is  in  the  torrid  trails,  inhabited 
by  Barbarians,  that  fuch  various  animals  are 
found  with  inftinil  fo  nearly  approaching  reafon. 
The  favages  both  of  Africa  and  America,  ac- 
cordingly fuppofe  monkies  to  be  men ; idle, 
flothful,  rational  beings;  capable  of  fpeech  and 
converfation ; but  obftinately  dumb,  for  fear  of 
being  compelled  to  labour. 

As  of  all  favages,  thofe  of  Africa  are  the  moft 
brutal,  fo,  of  all  countries,  the  monkies  of  Africa 
are  the  moft  expert  and  entertaining.  The 
monkies  of  America  are,  in  general,  neither  fo 
iagacious  nor  fo  trailable,  nor  is  their  form  fo 
nearly  approaching  that  or  man.  The  monkies 
of  the  new  continent  maybe  very  eafily  diftin- 
guiftied  from  thofe  of  the  old,  by  three  marks. 
Thofe  of  the  antient  continent  lU-e  univerfally 
found  to  have  a naked  callous  fubftance  behind, 
upon  which  they  fit;  which  thofe  of  America 
are  entirely  without;  thofe  alfo  of  the  ancient 
continent  have  the  noftrils  differently  formed, 
more  refembling  thofe  of  men,  the  holes  opening 
downward  ; whereas  the  American  monkies  have 
them  opening  on  each  fide  ; thofe  of  the  antient 
world  have  pouches  on  each  fide  the  jaw,  into 
VoL.  IV. " L which 
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which  they  put  their  provifions,  which  thofe  of 
America  are  without;  laftly,  none  of  the  mon- 
kies of  the  antient  continent  hang  by  the  tail, 
which  many  of  the  American  forts  are  known  to 
do..  By  thefe  marks  the  monkies  of  either  con- 
tinent may  be  readily  diftinguiflied  from  each 
other,  and  prized  accordingly..  The  African 
monkey,  as  I am  afliired,  requires  a longer  edu- 
cation, and  more  correftion,  than  that  of  Ame- 
rica; but  it  is  at  laft  found  capable  of  more  va- 
rious powers  of  imitation,  and  ftiews  a greater 
degree  of  cunning  and  aftivity. 

Mr.  Buftbn,  who  has  examined  this  race  of 
imitative  beings  with  greater  accuracy  than  any 
other  naturalill  before  hjm,  makes  but  nine  fpe- 
cies  of  monkies  belonging  to  the  antient  conti- 
nent; and  eleven  belonging  to  the  new.  To 
all  thefe  he  gives  the  names  which  they  go  by 
in  their  refpedfive  countries ; which,  undoub't=r 
.ediy,  is  the  method  leaft  liable  to  error,  and  the 
moft  proper  for  imitation. 

Of  thn  raonkies  of  the  airticnt  continent, 
the  firft  he  deferibes,  is  the  Macaguo;  fome- 
,what  refembling  a baboon  in  fize,  Ifrength  of 
body,  and  an  hideous  wrinkled  vifage ; it  differs, 
however,  in  having  a very  long  tail,  which  is 
covered  with  tufted  hair.  It  js  a native,  of 
Congo. 

The  fecond  is  the  Patas,  which  is  about  the 
fame  fi.ze  with  the  former ; but  differs,  in  having 
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a longer  body,  and  a facelefs  hideous;  it  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  the  colour  of  its  hair, 
which  is  of  a red,  fo  brilliant,  that  the  animal 
looks  as  if  it  were  adlually  painted.  It  is  ufu- 
ally  brought  from  Senegal;  and  by  fome  called 
die  Red  African  Monkey, 

I'he  third  of  the  andent  continent  is  die 
Malbrouk;  of  which  he  fuppofes  the  monkey 
which  he  calls  the  Bonet  Chinois  to  be  a variety, 
T'he  one  is  remarkable  for  a long  tail,  and  long 
beard ; the  other  for  a cap  of  hair,  that  covers 
the  crown  of  the  head,  from  whence  it  takes 
the  name.  Both  are  natives  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ; 
and  the  Bramins,  who  extend  their  charity  to 
.all  the  brute  creadon,  have  hofpitals  for  fuch 
of  them  as  happen  to  be  Tick,  or  otherwife  dif- 
•abled. 

The  fourth  of  this  kind  is  the  Mangabey ; this 
>may  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  others,  by  its  eye-  » 
lids,  which  are  naked,  and  of  a ftriking  whitenefs. 

It  is  a native  of  Mada^afcar. 

O 

The  fifth  is  the  Mona,  or  the  Cephus  of  the 
ancients  ; it  is  diftinguilhed  by  its  colour,  which 
is  variegated  with  black  and  red ; and  its  tail  is 
of  an  afh-colour,  with  tw'o  white  fpots  on  each 
fide,  at  its  infertion.  It  is  a native  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Africa. 

The  fixth  is  the  Callitrix,  or  Green  Monkey 
of  St,  lago  ; diftinguilhed  by  its  beautiful  green 
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-colour  on  the  back,  its  white  breaft  and  belly, 
and  its  black  face. 

The  feventh  is  the  Mouftoc,  or  White  Nofe ; 
diftinguifhed  by  the  whitenefs  of  its  lips,  from 
.whence  it  has  received  its  name,  the  reft  of 
the  face  being  of  a deep  blue.  It  is  a native  of 
the  Gold  Coaft,  and  a very  beautiful  little  ani- 
mal. 

The  eighth  is  the  Talapoin;  and  may  be 
diftinguiftied  as  well  by  its  beautiful  variety  of 
green,  white,  and  yellow  hair,  as  by  that  under 
the  eyes,  being  of  a greater  length  than  the  reft. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a native  of  Africa  and  the 
Eaft. 

'I'he  ninth  and  laft  of  the  monkies  of  the  an- 
ti ent  continent,  is  the  Douc,  fo  called  in  Cochin- 
china,  of  which  country  it  is  a native.  The  douc 
Teems  to  unite  the  charadlers  of  all  the  former 
together:  with  a long  tail,  like  the  monkeys  of 
.a  fize  as  large, as  the  baboon;  and  with  a flat 
face,  like  the  ape : it  even  refembles  the  Ame- 
rican monkies,  in  having  no  calloftty  on  its  pof- 
teriors.  Thus  it  feems  to  form  the  fhade  by 
which  the  monkies  of  one  continent  are  linked 
with  thofe  of  the  other. 

Next  come  the  monkies  of  the  new  continent; 
wihich,  as  hath  been  faid,  differ  from  thofe  of  the 
old,  in  the  make  of  their  noftrils,  in  their  hav- 
ing no  callofity  on  their  poftcriors,  and  in  their 
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having  no  pouches  on  each  fide  of  the  jaw. 
They  differ  alfo  from  each  other,  a part  of  them 
making  no  ufe  of  their  tails  to  hang  by;  while 
others  of  them  have  the  tail  very  ftrong  and 
mufcular,  and  ferving  by  way  of  a fifth  hand 
to  hold  by.  Thofe  with  mufcular  holding  tails 
are  called  Sapajous;  thofe  with  feeble  ufelefs  tails  ^ 
are  called  Sagoins.  Of  the  fapajous  tliere  are 
five  forts  : of  the  fagoins  there  are  fix. 

The  firft  of  the  fapajous  is  the  Warine,  or 
the  Brazilian  Guariba.  This  monkey  is  as 
large  as  a fox,  with  black  long  hair,  and  re- 
markable for  the  loudnefs  of  its  voice.  It  is 
the  largeft  of  the  monkey  kind  to  be  found  in 
America. 

The  fecond  is  the  Coaiti ; which  may  be  ' 
diftinguilhed  from  the  reft,  by  having  no  thumb, 
and,  confequently,  but  four  fingers  on  the  two 

I t fore  paws.  The  tail,  however,  fupplies  the  de- 
fers of  the  hand  ; and  with  this  the  animal  flings 
itfelf  from  one  tree  to  another,  with  furprifing 
rapidity. 

The  third  is  the  Sajou;  diftinguiftied  from 
V the  reft  of  the  fapajous,  by  its  yellowifli,  flefli- 
s coloured  face. 

The  fourth  is  the  Sai.  It  is  fomewhat  lar- 
ger  than  the  fajou,  and  has  a broader  muzzle. 
^ It  is  called  alfo  the  Bewailer,  frem  its  peculiar 
- manner  of  lamenting,  when  either  threatened  or 
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The  fifth  and  laft  of  the  fapajou  kind,  or  mon- 
kies that  hold  by  the  tail,  is  the  -Samiri,  or 
Aurora ; which  is  the  fmalleft  and  the  mofl: 
beautiful  of  all.  It  is  of  a fine  orange  colour, 
v.-ith  two  circles  of  flefh  round  the  eyes.  It  is 
a very  tender,  delicate  animal,  and  held  in  high 
price.  , 

Of  the  fagoins  with  feeble  tails,  there  are  fix 
kinds.  The  firft  and  tlie  largeft,  is  the  Saki,  or 
Cagui;  fo  remarkable  for  tlie  length  of  the  hair 
©n  its  tail,  that  it  has  been  often  termed  the  Fox- 
tailed Monkey.  It  is  of  different  fizes } Ibme 
being  twice  as  large  as  others. 

Thefecond  of  this  kind  is  the  Tamaim;  which 
is  ufually  black,  with  the  feet  yellow.  Some, 
however,  are  found  all  over  brown,  fpotted  with 
yellow. 

The  third  is  the  Wiftiti ; remarkable  for  the 
large  tufts  of  hair  upon  its  face,  and  its  annu- 
lated  tail. 

The  fourth  is  the  Marikina  j with  a mane 
round  the  neck,  and  a bunch  of  hair  at  the  end 
of  the  tail,  like  a lion. 

Tlie  fifth  is  called  the  Pinch ; with  the  face 
of  a beautiful  black,  and  white  hair  that  dc- 
feends  on  each  fide  of  the  face,  like  that  of 
man. 

The  lafi,  leaf!,  and  moft  beautiful  of  all,  is 
the  Mico,  an  animal  too  curioufly  adorned,  not 
to  demand  a particular  defeription  j which  is  thus 
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given  of  It,  by  Mr.  Conclainine.  “ That,”  fays 
he,  “ which  the  governor  of  Para  made  me  a 
prefent  of,  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  was 
fecn  in  the  country.  The  hair  on  its  body  was 
of  a beautiful  iilver  colour,  brighter  than  that 
of  the  moft  venerable  human  hair : while  the 
tail  was  of  a deep  brown,  inclining  to  black- 
nefs.  It  had  another  fingularity,  more  remark- 
able than  the  former  j its  ears,  its  cheeks,  and 
lips,  were  tinctured  with  fo  bright  a vermiUion,- 
that  one  could  fcarce  be  led  to  fuppofe  that  it 
was  natural.  I kept  it  a year;  and  it  was  ftill 
alive  when  I made  this  defcription  of  it,  almoft 
Vithdn  fight  of  the  coafts  of  France ; all  I could 
then  do,  w^  to  preferve  it  in  fpirits  of  wine, 
which  might  ferve  to  keep  it  in  fuch  a ftate  as 
to  fhew  that  I did  not  in  the  leaft  exaggerate  in 
niy  defcription.” 

OF  THE  MAKE 

THE  laft  of  the  monkey  kind  are  the  Ma- 
kies  ; which  have  no  other  pretenQons  to  be 
placed  in  this  clafs,  except  that  of  having  hands 
like  tlie  former,  and  making  ufe  of  them  to  climb 
trees,  or  to  pluck  their  food.  Animals  of  the 
hare  kind,  indeed,  are  often  feen  to  feed  them- 
felves  with  their  fore  paws,  but  they  can  hold 
nothing  in  one  of  them  fingly,  and  are  obliged 
to  take  up  whatever  they  eat  in  both  at  onco : 
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but  it  is  otherwife  with  the  maki ; as  well  as  the 
monkey  kinds,  they  feize  their  food  with  one 
hand,  pretty  much  like  a man,  and  grafp  it  with 
great  eafe  and  firmnefs.  'Fhe  maki,  therefore,, 
from  this  conformation  in  its  hands,  both  be- 
fore and  behind,  approaches  nearly  to  the  mon-' 
key  kind ; but,  in  other  refpedts,  fuch  as  the 
make  of  the  fnout,  the  form  of  the  ears,  and 
the  parts  that  dillinguifh  the  fexes,  it  entirely 
diiFers  from  them.  There  are  many  different 
kinds  of  thefe  animals  ; all  varying  from  each- 
other  in  colour  or  fize,  but  agreeing  in  the- 
human-like  figure  of  their  hands  and- feet,  and-' 
in  their  long  nofe,  which  fomewhat  refembles 
that  of  a dog..  As  moft  of  thefe  are  bred  in 
the  depths  of  the  foreft,  we  know  little  more 
concerning  them  than  their  figure.  Their  way 
of  living,  their  power  of  purfuit  and  efcape,  can- 
only  be  fuppofed,  from  the  analogy  of  their  con- 
formation, fomewhat  to-  refemble  thofe  of  the 
monkey. 

The  f.rfl  of  tliis  kind  is  the  Mococo  j.  a beau- 
tiful animal,  about  the  fize  of  a common  cat, but 
the  body  and  limbs  flenderer,  and  of  a longer 
make.  It  has  a very  long  tail,  at  leafl:  double 
the  length  of  its  body;  it  is  covered. with  fur, 
and  marked  alternately  wi til  broad  rings  of  black 
and  white.  But  v/hat  it  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for,  befides  the  form  of  its.  hands  and  feet,  is 
the  largenefs  of  its  eyes,  which  are  furrounded . 
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with  a broad  black  fpace  ; and  the  length  of  the 
hinder  legs,  which  by  far  exceed  thofe  before. 
When  it  fleeps,  it  brings  its  nofe  to  its  belly, 
and  its  tail  over  its  head.  When  it  plays,  it  ufes 
a fort  ol  galloping,  with  its  tail  raifed  over  its 
back,  which  keeps  continually  in  motion.  The 
head  is  covered  with  dark  afli-coloured  hair  j 
the  back  and  fides  with  a red  afli-colour,  and 
not  fo  dark  as  on  the  head ; and  the  whole  glolTy, 
foft,  and  delicate,  fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  {land- 
ing almofl  upright,  like  the  pile  of  velvet.  It  is 
a native  of  Madagafcar;  appears  to  be  an  harm- 
lefs  gentle  animal ; and  though  it  refembles  the 
monkey  in  many  refpedls,  it  has  neither  its  ma- 
lice nor  its  mifchief : nevcrthelcfs,  like  the  mon- 
key, it  feems  to  be  always  in  motion;  and  moves, 
like  all  four-handed  animals,  in  an  oblic^ue  di- 
re»Slion. 

A fecond  of  this  kind,  which  is  alfo  a native 
of  Madagafcar,  is  the  Mongooz;  whiclj  is  lefs 
than  the  former;  with  a foft,  gloffy  robO,  but  a 
little  curled.  The  nofe  alfo  is  thicker  than  that 
of  the  mococo ; the  eyes  are  black,  with  orange- 
coloured  circles  round  the  pupil ; and  the  tail  is 
of  one  uniform  colour.  As  to  the  reft,  it  is 
found  of  various  colours  ; fome  being  black, 
others  brown;  and  its  adlions  fomewhat refem- 
ble  thofe  of  a monkey. 

The  Vari  is  much  larger  than  either  of  the 
former ; its  hair  is  much  longer,  and  it  has  a 
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kind  of  rufF  round  the  neck,  confifting  of  vei^ 
long  hair,  by  which  it  may  be  eafily  diftin- 
guiflicd  from  the  reft.  It  differs  alfo  in  its  dif- 
pofition,  which  is  fierce  and  favage ; as  alfo  in 
the  ioudnefs  of  its  voice,  which  fomewhat  re- 
lembles  the  roaring  of  the  lion.  This  alfo  is  a 
native  of  Madagafcar. 

, To  this  tribe  we  may  refer  a little  four- 
handed  animal,  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  which 
Mr.  Buffbn  calls  the  Lori;  very  remarkable  for 
the  fingularity  of  its  figure.  This  is,  of  all  other 
animals,  the  longeft,  in  proportion  to  its  fize ; 
having  nine  vertebrse  in  the  loins ; whereas  other 
quadrupedes  have  only  feven  *.  The  body  ap- 
pears ftill  the  longer,  by  having  no  tail.  In 
other  refpedfs,  it  refembles  thofe  of  the  maki 
kind;  as  well  in  its  hands  and  feet,  as  in  its 
fnout,  and  in  the  gloffy  qualities  of  its  hair.  It 
is  about  the  fize  of  a fquirrel ; and  appears  to 
be  a tai^ie,  harmlefs  little  animal. 


OF  THE  OPPOSSUM,  AND  ITS 
KINDS. 

T O thefc  four-handed  animals  of  the  an- 
cient continent,  we  may  add  the  four-handed 
animals  of  the  new,  that  ufe  their  hands  like 

• Buffon,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  274. 
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the  former,  as  well  as  their  tails,  and  that  fill 
up  the  chafm  between  the  monkey  tribe  and  the 
lower  orders  of  the  foreft.  As  the  maki  kind 
in  fome  meafure  feem  to  unite  the  fox  and  the 
monkey  in  their  figure  and  fize,  fo  thefe  feem 
to  unite  the  monkey  and  the  rat.  They  are 
all  lefs  than  the  former  ; they  have  long  tails, 
almoft  bare  of  hairj  and  their  fur,  as  well  as 

f 

their  fliape,  fecms  to  place  them  near  the  rat 
kind.  Some  have  accordingly  ranked  them’  in 
that  clafs ; but  their  being  four-handed,  is  a fuf- 
“ ficient  reafon  for  placing  them  in  the  rear  of  the 
monkies. 

The  firft  and  the  moft  remarkable  of  this 
tribe  is  the  Oppofium,  an  animal  found  both 
in  North  and  South  America,  of  the  fize  of  a 
fmall  cat.  The  head  refembles  that  of  a fox ; 
it  has  fifty  teeth  in  all ; but  two  great  ones  jn 
the  midll,  like  thofe  of  a rat.  The  eves  are 
little,  round,  clear,  lively,  and  placed  upright ; 
the  ears  are  long,  broad,  and  tranfparent,  like 
thofe  of  the  rat  kind ; its  tail  alfo  encreafes  the 
fimilitude,  being  round,  long,  a little  hairy  in 
the  beginning,  but  quite  naked  towards  the  end. 
The  fore  legs  are  fhort,  being  about  three  inches 
long ; while  thofe  behind  are  about  four.  The 
feet  are  like  hands,  each  having  five  toes  or 
fingers,  with  white  crooked  nails,  and  rather 
longer  behind  than  before.  But  it  is  particular 
in  this  animal,  that  the  thumb  on  the  hinder 
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legs  wants  a nail ; whereas  the  fingers  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  clawed  nails  as  ufual. 

But  that  which  diftinguifhes  this  animal  from 
all  others,  and  what  has  excited  the  wonder  of 
mankind  for  more  than  two  centuries,  is  the  ex- 
traordinary conformation  of  its  belly,  as  it  is 
found  to  have  a falfe  womb,  into  which  the 
young,  when  brought  forth  in  the  ufual  manner, 
creep,  and  continue  for  fome  days  longer,  to 
lodge  and  fuckle  fecurely.  This  bag,  if  we 
may  fo  call  it,  being  one  of  the  moft  extraor- 
dinary things  in  natural  hiftory,  requires  a more 
minute  clefcription.  Under  the  belly  of  the 
female  Is  a kind  of  flit  or  opening,  of  about 
three  inches  long ; this  opening  is  compofed  of 
a fkin,  which,  makes  a bag  internally,  which  is 
covered  on  the  infide  with  hair,  and  in  this  bag 
are  the  teats  of  the  female ; and  into  it  the 
young,  when  brought  forth,  retire,  either  ta 
fuckle  or  to  efcape  from  danger.  This  bag  has 
a power  of  opening  and  fhutting,  at  the  will  of 
tlie  animal  and  this  is  performed  by  means  of 
feveral  mufcles,  and  two  bones,  that  are  .fitted 
for  this  purpofe,  and  that  are  peculiar  to  this 
animal  only.  Thefe  two  bones  are  placed  be- 
fore the, os  pubis,  to  which  they  are  joined  at 
the  bafe ; they  are  about  two  inches  long,  and 
grow  fmaller  and  fmaller  to  their  extremities. 
Thefe  fupport  the  mufcles  that  ferve  to  open 
the  bag,  and  give  them  a fixture.  To  thefe 
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mufcles  there  are  antagonifts,  tliat  ferve,  in  the 
fame  manner,  to  fhut  the  bag ; and  this  they 
perform  fo  exactly,  that  in  the  living  animal  the 
opening  ran  fcarce  be  difcerned,  except  when 
the  fides  are  forcibly  drawn  afunder.  The  in- 
fide  of  this  bag  is  furnifhed  with  glands,  that 
exfude  a mulky  fubftance,  which  communicates 
to  the  flefh  of  the  animal,  and  renders  it  unfit 
to  be  eaten.  If  is  not  to  be  fuppbfed  that  this 
is  the  place  where  the  young  are  conceived,  as 
fome  have  been  led  to  imagine  j for  the  oppof- 
fum  has  another  womb,  like  that  of  the  gene- 
rality of  animals,  in  which  generation  is  per- 
formed in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  bag  we 
have  been  defcribing,  may  rather  be  confidered 
as  a fupplemental  womb.  In  the  real  womb, 
the  little  animal  is  partly  brought  to  perfedtion  j 
in  the  ordinary  one,  it  receives  a kind  of  addi- 
tional incubation  ; and  acquires,  at  laft,ftrength 
enough  to  follow  the  dam  wherever  fhe  goes. 
We  have  many  reafons  to  fuppofe  that  the 
young  of  this  animal  are  all  brought  forth  pre- 
maturely, or  before  they  have  acquired  that  de- 
gree of  perfeftion,  which  is  common  in  otlier 
quadrupedes.  The  little  ones,  when  firft  pro- 
duced, arc  in  a manner  but  half  completed ; and 
fome  travellers  aflert,  that  they  are,  at  that 
time,  not  much  larger  than  flies.  We  are  af- 
fured  alfo,  that  immediately  on  quitting  the  real 
womb,  they  creep  into  the  falfe  one;  where 

they 
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they  continue  fixed  to  the  teat,  until  they  have 
ftrength  fufficient  to  venture  once  more  into  the 
open  air,  and  fhare  the  fatigues  of  the  parent. 
Ulloa  affures  us,  that  he  has  found  five  of  thefe 
little  creatures  hidden  in  the  belly  of  the  dam 
three  days  after  fhe  was  dead,  ftill  alive,  and 
all  clinging  to  the  teat  with  great  avidity.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  upon  their  firft  en- 
tering the  falfe  womb,  they  feldom  ftir  out  from 
thence.j  but  when  more  advanced,  they  venture 
forth  feveral  times  in  the  day ; and,  at  laft,  fel- 
dom make  ufe  of  their  retreat,  except  in  cafes 
of^  necefiity  or  danger.  Travellers  are  not 
agreed  in  their  accounts  of  the  time  which  thefe 
animals  take  to  continue  in  the  falfe  womb  ; 
fbme  aflure  us,  they  remain  there  for  feveral 
weeks  j and  others,  more  precifely  mention  a 
month.  During  this  period  of  firange  gefta- 
tion,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  opening  the  bag 
in  which  they  are  concealed ; they  may  be  rec- 
koned, examined,  and  handled,  without  much 
inconvenience ; for  they  keep  fixed  to  the  teat, 
and  cling  there  as  firm  as  if  they  made  a part 
of  the  body  of  the  animal  that  bears  them. 
When  they  are  grown  flronger,  they  drop  from 
the  teat  into  the  bag  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained ; and,  at  l^fi,  find  their  way  out,  in 
fearch  of  more  copious  fubfiftence.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  falfe  belly  ferves  them  for  a retreat ; 
either  they  want  to  Ileep  or  to  fuckle,  or 

when 
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when  they  are  purfued  by  an  enemy.  The 
dam,  on  fuch  occafions,  opens  her  bag  to  re- 
ceive them,  which  they  enter, 

Pars  forinidine  turpi 

Scandunt  rurfus  equum  et  nota  conduntur  in  alvo. 

The  Oppoflum,  when  on  the  ground,  is  a 
flow,  helplefs  animal  j the  formation  of  its  hands 
are  alone  fufficient  to  fhew  its  incapacity  of 
running  with  any  degree  of  fwiftnefs  : but,  to 
counterbalance  this  inconvenienOe,  it  climhs 
trees  with  great  eafe  and  expedition  - It 
chiefly  fubfifts  upon  birds ; and  hides  among 
the  leaves  of  the  trees,  to  feize  them  by  fur- 
prize.  It  often  alfo  hangs  by  the  tail,  which  is 
long  and  mufcular  j and,  in  this  fituation,  for 
hours  together,  with  the  head  downwards,  it 
keeps  watching  for  its  prey.  If  any  lefler  ani- 
mal, which  .it  is  able  to  overcome,  paffes  under- 
neath, it  drops  upon  it  with  deadly  aim,  and 
quickly  devours  it.  By  means  of  its  tail,  the 
oppofli-im  alfo  Ilings  from  one  tree  to  another, 
hunts  infe<£i:s,  efcapes  its  purfuers,  and  provides 
for  its  fafety.  It  feems  to  be  a creature  that 
lives  upon  vegetables,  as  well  as  animal  fub- 
ftances,  roots,  fugar-canes,  the  bark,  and  even 
the  leaves  of  trees.  It  is  eafily  tamed,  but  it 
is  a difagreeable  domeftic,  as  well  from  its  flu- 
pidity  and  figure,  as  its  fcent,  which,  however 

* Buffon,  vol.  xxi.  p.  174. 
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fragrant  in  fmall  quantities,  fails  not  to  be  un- 
grateful when  copioufly  fupplied.  > 

An  animal  greatly  refembling  the  former 
is  the  Marmofe,  which  is  found  in  the  fame 
continent.  It  feems  only  to  differ  in  fize,  being 
lefs  j and,  inftead  of  a bag  to  receive  its  young, 
has  only  two  longitudinal  folds  near  the  thighs, 
within  which  the  young,  which  are  prema- 
turely brought  forth,  as  in  the  laft  inftance, 
continue  to  fuckle.  The  young  of  thefe,  when 
firfl:  produced,  are  not  above  the  fize  of  a bean  •, 
but  continue  fticking  to  the  teat,  until  they 
have  arrived  at  greater  maturity. 

The  Cayopolin  is  fomewhat  larger  than  tlie 
former  j and  a good  deal  refembling  it  in  habits 
and  figure,  except  that  its  fnout  is  more  pointed, 
its  tall  longer  in  proportion,  and  its  colour  dif- 
ferent, being  of  an  afh,  fomewhat  inclining  to 
yellow ; however,  I ftiould  fuppofe  it  to  be  on- 
ly a variety  of  the  former. 

To  this  number  we  may  add  the  Phalanger, 
fo  called  by  Mr.  Buffon ; a good  deal  refem- 
bling the  former,  but  diftinguifhed  by  the  fa- 
fhion  of  its  hinder  hands  : the  thumb  and  the 
fore-finger  being  joined  together,  except  at  the 
extremities.  This  animal  is  about  the  fize  of 
a rat ; and  has,  accordingly,  by  fome,  been  cal- 
led the  Rat  of  Surinam. 


f Buffon,  vol.  xxi.  p,  213. 
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The  laft  animal  of  this  clafs  is  called,  by  Mr, 
Burtbn,  the  Tarfier.  This  extraordinary  little- 
animal  refembles  the  former,  in  having  four 
haiids,  and  a long  tail ; but  it  differs  very  muclv 
m the  extreme  length  of  its  hinder  legs,  which 
are  longer  than  tire  reft  of  its  whole  body.  The 
bones  of  that  part  of  the  foot  called  the  tarfus^ 
are  likewife  fo  very  long,  that  from  thence  the 
animal  has  received  its  name ; the  tail  is  naked 
in  the  middle,  and  hairy  only  at  both  extre- 
mities  : its  hair  is  woolly,  foft,  and  of  a deep  afti 
colour.  As  to  the  reft,  it  is  unknown  from 
what  country  this  animal  was  brought ; but  the 
haturalift  from  whom  we  have  its  defcription, 
fuppofes  it  to  be  a native  of  America. 

From  this  general  defcription  of  four-handed 
animals,  we  perceive  what  few  advantages  the 
brute  creation  derive  from  thofe  organs  that,  in 
man,  are  employed  to  fo  many  great  and  ufeful 
purpofes.  The  being  able  to  pluck  their  food 
from  the  trees,  the  capacity  of  clinging  among 
the  branches,  or  at  moft  of  converting  one  of 
thofe  branches  into  a weapon  of  offence,  arc 
the  higheft  ftretches  of  their  fagacity,  and  the 
only  ufe  their  hands  have  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed in ; and  yet,  fome  fuperficial  men  have 
afterted,  that  the  hands  alone  are  fufficient  to 
vindicate  the  dominion  of  mankind  over  other 
animals ; and  that  much  of  his  boafted  reafon, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  refult  of  his  happier 
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conformation ; however,  were  this  fo,  an  ape 
or  a monkey  would  in  fome  inftances  be  more 
rational  than  we ; their  fingers  are  fmaller,  and, 
in  fome  of  them,  more  findy  formed  than  ours.- 
To  what  a variety  of  purpofes  inight  they  not 
be  employed,  if  their  powers  were  properly  ex- 
erted ! Thofc  works  which  we,-,  from- the  larsie- 
nefs  of  our  fingers,  are  obliged  to  go  clumfily 
about,  one  of  thefe  could  very  eafily  perform 
with  the  utmofi:  exadnefs  j and  if  the  finenefs 
of  the  hand  affifted  reafon,  an  ape  would  be  one 
of  the  moft  reafonable  beings  in-  the  creation.- 
But  thefe  admirably  formed  machines  ar-e  al- 
moft  ufelefs  both  to  mankind-  and  themfelves  ; 
and  contribute  little  more  fo  the  happinefe  of 
animal  life>  than  the  paws  of  the  loweft  qua- 
drupede..  They  are  fuppliedy  indeed,  with  the 
organs  j but  they  want  the  mind,  to  put  them 
into  adion : it  is  that  reafoning  principle  alone,, 
with  which  man  has  been  endowed,,  tliat  can. 
adapt  feemingly  oppofite  caufes,  to  concur  in- 
foe fame  general  defign ; and  even  where  the 
organs  are  deficient,  foat  can  fupply  their  place, 
by  foe  intervention  of  aflifting  inftruments. 
Where  reafon  prevails,  we  find  that  it  fcarcely 
matters  what  the  organs  are  that  give  it  the  di- 
reftion ; the  being  furnilhed  with  that  principle. 
Hill  goes  forward,  fteadily  and  uniformly  fuc- 
eefsful ; breaks  through  every  obftacle,  and 
becomes  mafter  of  every  enterprize.  I have 
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feen  many  without  hands  or  legs,  convert, 
by  practice,  his  very  ftumps  to  the  molt  convc-^ 
nient  purpofes ; and  with  thefe  clumfy  inftru- 
ments  perform  the  moft  aftoni filing  feats  of 
dexterity.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
it  is  the  mind  alone  tliat  gives  a mafter  to  the 
creation ; and  that,  if  a bear  or  an  horfe  were 
endowed  with  the  fame  intelle61:s  that  have  been 
given  to  man,  the  hardjiefs  of  an  hoof,  or  the 
aukwardnefs  of  a paw,  would  be  no  obftacle  to 
their  advancement  in  tlie  arts  of  dominion,, or 
of  focial  fdicityi 


CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  the  Elephant, 


Having  gone  through  the  defeription; 

of  thofe  quadrupedes  that,  by  refembling 
each  other  in  fome  ftriking  particular,  admit  of 
being  grouped  together-  and  confidered  un’ 


one  point  of  view,  we  now  come  to  thofe  infu- 
lated  forts  that  bear  no  fimilitude  with  the  reft, 
and  that  to  be  idiftin6tly  deferibed  muft  be  fe- 
paratcly  confidered. 

The  foremoft  of  thefe,  and  in  every  refpeit 
the  nobleft  quadrupede  in  nature,  is  the  ele- 
phant, not  lefs  remarkable  for  its  fize  than  its 
docility  and  underftanding.  All  hiftorians  con- 
cur in  givmg  it  the  charadler  of  the  moft  faga- 
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cious  animal  next  to  man  j and  yet,  were  we 
to  take  our  idea  of  its  capacity  from  its  outward 
appearance,  we  Ihould  be  led  to  conceive  very 
meanly  of  its  abilities.  The  elephant,  at  firll 
view,  prefents  the  fpeiStator  with  an  enormous 
mafs  of  flelh,  that  feems  fcarcely  animated.  Its 
huge  body,  covered  with  a callous- hide,  with- 
out hair  j its  large  mif-fhapen  legs,  that  feem 
fcarcely  formed  for  motion ; its  little  eyes,  large 
cars,  and  long  trunk,  all  give  it  an  air  of  ex- 
treme ftupidity.  But  our  prejudices  will  foon 
fubfide  when  we  come  to  examine  its  hiftory  j 
they  will  even  ferve  to  encreafe  our  furprize, 
W'hen  we  confider  the  various  advantages  it  de- 
rives from  fo  clumfy  a conformation. 

The  elephant  is  feen  from  feven  to  no  lefs 
than  fifteen  feet  high.  Whatever  care  we  take 
to  imagine  a large  animal  beforehand,  yet  the 
firft  -fight  of  this  huge  creature  never  fails  to 
ftrike  us  with  aftonifhment,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  exceed  our  idea.  Having  been  ufed  to 
fmaller  animals,  we  have  fcarce  any  conception 
of  its  magnitude  j for  a moving  column  of 
flelh,  fourteen  feet  high,  is  an  objedl  fo  utterly 
different  from  thofe  we  are  conflantly  prefented 
with,  that  to  be  conceived  it  mull  be  actually 
feen.  Such,  I own,  were  the  fuggeftions  that 
naturally  arofe  to  me  when  I firft  law  this  ani- 
mal, and  yet  for  the  fight  of  which  I had  taken 
care  to  prepare  my  imagination.  I found  my 
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ideas  fall  as  fhort  of  its  real  fize  as  they  did  of 
its  real  figure  ; neither  the  pidlures  I had  feen, 
nor  the  defcriptions  I had  read,  giving  me  ade- 
quate conceptions  of  either. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  impoflible  to  give  an 
idea  of  this  animal’s  figure  by  a defcription ; 
which,  even  aflifted  by  the  art  of  the  engraver, 
will  but  confufedly  reprefeiit  the  original.  In  . 
general  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  forehead  is 
very  high  and  rifing,  the  ears  very  large  and 
dependant,  the  eyes  extremely  fmall,  the  pro- 
bofcis,  or  trunk,  long,  the  body  round  and  full, 
the  back  rifing  in  an  arch,  and  the  whole  ani- 
mal fliort  in  proportion  to  its  height.  The  feet 
are  round  at  the  bottom;  on  each  foot  there  are 
five  flat  horny  rifings,  which  feem  to  be  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  toes,  but  do  not  appear  out- 
wardly. The  hide  is  without  hair,  full  of 
fcratches  and  fears,  which  it  receives  in  its  paf- 
fage  through  thick  woods  and  thorny  places. 
At  the  end  of  the  tail  there  is  a tuft  of  hair,  a 
foot  and  a half  long.  The  female  is  lefs  than 
the  male,  and  the  udder  is  between  the  fore- 
legs. But  a more  accurate,  as  well  as  a more 
“entertaining  defcription  of  the  parts,  will  natu- 
rally occur  in  the  hiftory  of  their  ufes. 

Of  all  quadrupedes,  the  elephant  is  the 
ftrongeft,  as  well  as  the  largeft ; and  yet,  in  a 
Hate  of  nature,  it  is  neither  fierce  nor  for-  - 
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vmidable*.  Mild,  peaceful,  and  brave,  it  never 
abufes  its  power  or  its  flrength,  and  only  ufcs 
Its  force  for  Its  own  protedlion,  or  tliat  of  itt 
community.  In  its  native  deferts,  the  elephant 
is  feldom  feen  alone,  but  appears  to  be  a focid 
friendly  creature-  The  oldeft  of  the  company 
condudls  the  band ; that  which  is  next  in  fe*- 
niority  brings  up  the  rear.  The  young,  the 
weak,  and  the  ftcldy,  fall  into  the  center ; while 
the  females  carry  their  young,  and  keep  thenl 
from  falling  by  means  -of  their  trunks.  They 
maintain  this  order  only  in  dangerous  marches, 
or  when  they  defire  to  feed  in  cultivated 
grounds  ; they  move  witli  Ids  precaution  in  the 
forefts  and  folitud^ ; but  without  ever  feparat- 
ing,  or  removing  fo  far  afunder  as  to  be  ii>- 
■capable  of  lending  each  other  any  requifite  af- 
liftance.  Nothing  can  be  more  formidable  than 
.a  drove  of  elephants  as  they  appear  at  a diftance 
in  an  African  landfcape ; wherever  they  march, 
the  forefts  feem  to  fall  before  them  i in  their 
paflage,  they  bear  down  the  branches  upon 
which  they  feed  j and,  if  they  enter  into  an  in- 
clofure,  they  deftroy  all  the  labours  of  the  huf- 
bandman  in  a very  fhort  time.  I'heir  inva- 

* I.have  extrafled  tlie  greateft  part  of  this  defcription 
from  Mr.  BufFon.  Where  I add,  1 mark  witli^mmas, 
**  thus.” 
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ilons  are  the  more  difagreeahle,  as  there  is  no 
means  of  repdling  them  ; fmce  it  would  require 
a fmall  army  to  attack  the  whole  drove  when 
united.  It  now  and  then  happens  that  ojie  or 
two  is  found  lingering  behind  the  reft,  and  it 
is  a^ainft  thefe  that  the  art  and  force  of  the 

• o 

hunters  are  united ; but  an  attempt  to  moleft 
the  whole  body  would  certainly  be  fatal.  They 
go  forward  diredfly  againft  him  who  offers  the 
infult,  ftrike  him  with  their  talks,  feize  him 
with  their  trunks,  fling  him  into  the  air,  -and 
then  trample  him  to  pieces  under  their  feet. 
But  they  are  thus  dreadful  only  when  ofTended, 
and  do  no  manner  of  perfonal  injury  when  fuf- 
fered  to  feed  without  interruption.  It  is  even 
faid  that  they  are  mindful  of  injuries  received; 
and,  when  once  molefted  by  man,  feek  all  oc- 
cafions  for  the  future  to  be  revenged  ; they 
fmell  him  with  their  long  trunks  at  a diftance ; 
follow  him  with  all  their  fpeed  upon  the  fcent ; 
and,  though  flow  to  appearance,  they  are  foon 
able  to  come  up  with  and  deftroy  him. 

In  their  natural  ftate,  they  delight  to  live 
along  the  fldes  of  rivers,  to  keep  in  the  deepeft 
vales,  to  refrefh  themfelves  in  the  moft  fliady 
forefts  and  watery  places.  They  camiot  live 
far  from  the  water ; and  they  always  difturb  it 
before  they  drink.  They  often  fill  their  trunk 
with  it,  either  to  cool  that  organ,  or  to  divert 
themfelves  by  fpurting  it  out  like  a fountain. 

They 
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They  are  equally  diftrelTed  by  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold ; and,  to  avoid  the  former,  they 
frequently  take  {belter  in  the  nioft  obfcure  re- 
•cefTes  of  the  foreft,  or  often  plung^e  into  the 
water,  and  even  fwim  from  the  continent  into 
■iflands  fome  leagues  diftant  from  the  fhore. 

Their  chief  food  is  of  the  vegetable  kind,  for 
■they  loath  all  kiqd  of  anim'al  diet.  When  one 
-among  their  number  happens  to  light  upon  a 
fpot  of  good  p^lfure,  ;he  calls  the  reff,  and  in- 
vites them  to  {hare  in  the  entertainment ; 'but 
it  muflt  bo  a very  copious  pa{l:ure  indeed  that 
can  fupply  the  neceflities  of  the  whole  band. 
As  with  their  broad  and  heavy  feet  they  fink 
deep  wherever  they  go,  they  dellroy  much 
more  than  they  devour ; fo  that  they  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to,  change  their  quarters,  and 
toYnigrate  from  one  country  to  another.  The 
Ii^rans  and  Negroes,  who  are  often  incom- 
ifioded  hy  fuch  vifitants,  do  all  they  can  to  keep 
them  away,  making  loud  noifes,  and  large  fires 
round  their  cultivated  grounds ; but  thefe  pre- 
cautions do  not  always  fucceed ; the  elephants 
often  break  through  their  fences,  delboy  their 
whole  harvefl,  and  overturn  their  little  habita- 
tions. When  they  have  fatisfied  themfelves, 
and  trod  down  or  devoured  whatever  lay  in 
their  way,  tliey  then  retreat  into  the  woods  in 
the  fame  orderly  manner  in  which  they  made 
their  irruption. 
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Such  are  the  habits  of  this  animal,  confidered 
in  a focial  light ; and,  if  we  regard  it  as  an  in- 
dividual, we  lhall  find  its  powers  ftill  more  ex- 
traordinary. With  a very  aukward  appear- 
ance, it  poirefies  all  the  fenfes^  in  great  per- 
fection, and  is  capable  of  applying  them  to 
more  ufeful  purpofes  than  any  other  quadru- 
pede.  The  elephant,  as  we  obfervcd,  has  very 
fmall  eyes,  when  compared  to  the  enormous 
bulk  of  its  body.  But,  though  their  minute- 
ne#  may  at  firft  fight  appear  deformed,  yet, 
when  we  come  to  examine  them,  they  are  feen 
to  exhibit  a variety  of  exprelfion,  and  to  dif- 
cover  the  various  fenfations  with  which  it  is 
moved.  It  turns  them  wdth  attention  and 
friendfliip  to  its  mafter  ; it  feems  to  refledt  and 
deliberate ; and  as  its  paffions  flowly  fucceed 
each  other,  their  various  workings  are  diftindfly 
feen. 

The  elephant  is  not  lefs  remarkable  for  the 
excellence  of  its  hearing.  Its  ears  are  extremely 
large,  and  greater  in  proportion  than  even  thofe 
of  an  afs.  They  are  ufually  dependent;  but  it 
can  readily  raife  and  move  them.  They  ferve 
alfo  to  wipe  its  eyes,  and  to  proteil  them  againft 
the  dull  and  flies  that  might  otherwnfe  incom- 
mode them.  It  appears  delighted  with  mufic, 
and  very  readily  learns  to  beat  time,  to  move 
in  meafure,  and  even  to  join  its  voice  to  the 
found  of  the  drum  and  the  trumpet. 
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This  animal’s  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  not  only 
exquifite,  but  it  is  in  a great  meafure  plcafed 
with  the  fame  odours  that  delight  mankind. 
The  elephant  gathers  flowers  with  great  plca- 
fure  and  attention  ; it  picks  them  up  one  by  one, 
unites  them  into  a nofegay,  and  feems  charmed 
with  the  perfume.  The  orange-flower  feems 
to  be  particularly  grateful  both  to  its  fenfe  of 
tafte  and  fmelling ; it  ftrips  the  tree  of  all  its 
verdure,  and  eats  every  part  of  it,  even  to  the 
branches  themfelves.  It  feeks  in  the  meadows 
the  moft  odoriferous  plants  to  feed  upon  j and 
in  the  woods  it  prefers  the  coco,  the  banana, 
the  palm,  and  the  fago-tree,  to  all  others.  As 
the  (hoots  of  thefc  are  tender,  and  filled  with 
pith,  it  eats  not  only  the  leaves  and  the  fruits, 
but  even  the  branches,  the  trunk,  and  the  whole 
plant  to  the  very  roots. 

But  it  is  in  the  fenfe  of  touching  that  this, 
animal  excels  all  others  of  .the  brute  creation, 
and  perhaps  even  man  himfelf.  The  organ  of 
this  fenfe  lies  wholly  in  the  trunk,  which  is  an 
inftrument  peculiar  to  this  animal,  and  that 
ferves  it  for  all  the  purpofes  of  an  hand.  The 
trunk  is,  properly  fpeaking,  only  the  fnout 
lengthened  out  to  a great  extent,  hollow  like  a 
pipe,  and  ending  in  two  openings,  or  noftrils, 
like  thofe  of  an  hog.  An  elephant  of  fourteen 
feet  high  has  the  trunk  about  eight  feet  long, 
and  five  feet  and  an  half  in  circumference  at 
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the  mouth,  where  it  is  thickeft.  It  is  hollow 
all  along,  but  with  a partition  running  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other ; fo  that  though  out- 
wardly it  appears  like  a fingle  pipe,  it  is  in- 
wardly divided  into  two.  This  flefhy  tube  is 
compofed  of  nerves  and  mufcles,  covered  with 
a proper  Ikin  of  a blackifh  colour,  like  that  of 
the  reft  of  the  body.  It  is  capable  of  being 
moved  in  every  dirciftion,  of  being  lengthened 
and  fhortened,  of  being  bent  or  ftrcightened, 
fo  pliant  as  to  embrace  any  body  it  is  applied 
to,  and  yet  fo  ftrong  that  nothing  can  be  torn 
fr  om  the  gripe.  To  aid  the  force  of  this  grafp, 
there  are  feveral  little  eminences,  like  a cater- 
pillar’s feet,  on  the  underfide  of  this  inftrument, 
which  without  doubt  contribute  to  the  fen- 
fibility  of  the  touch,  as  well  as  ^o  the  firmnefs 
of  the  hold.  Through  this  trunk  the  animal 
breathes,  drinks,  and  fmells,  as  through  a tube ; 
and  at  the  very  point  of  it,  juft  above  tlie  nof- 
trils,  there  is  an  extenhon  of  the  ikin,  about 
five  inches  long,  in  the  form  of  a finger,  and 
which  in  fail  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  one ; 
for,  with  the  reft  of  the  extremity  of  the  trunk, 
it  is  capable  of  affuming  different  forms  at  will, 
and  confequently  of  being  adapted  to  the  mi- 
nuteft  objefts.  By  means  of  this,  the  elephant 
can  take  a pin  from  the  ground,  untie  the  krfots 
of  a rope,  unlock  a door,  and  even  write  with 
a pen.  “ I have  myfelf  feen,”  fays  ^lian,  “ an 
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elephant  writing  Latin  characters  on  a board, 
in  a very  orderly  manner,  his  keeper  only  {hew- 
ing him  the  figure  of  each  letter.  While  thus 
employed,  the  eyes  might  be  obferved  ftudioufly 
cafl:  down  upon  the  writing,  and  exhibiting  an 
appearance  of  great  {kill  and  erudition.”  It 
fometimes  happens  that  the  objeCt  is  too  large 
for  the  trunk  to  grafp ; in  fuch  a cafe  the  ele- 
phant makes  ufe  of  another  expedient  as  ad- 
mirable as  any  of  the  former.  It  applies  the 
extremity  of  the  trunk  to  the  furface  of  the  ob- 
jeCl,  and,  fucking  up  its  breath,  lifts  and  fuf- 
tains  fuch'a  weight  as  the  air  in  that  cafe  is 
capable  of  keeping  fufpended.  In  tliis  manner 
this  inftrument  is  ufeful  in  mofl  of  the  purpofes 
of  life ; it  is  an  organ  of  fmelling,  of  touching, 
and  of  fuCtion ; it  not  only  provides  for  the  ani- 
mal’s necefiities  and  comforts,  but  it  alfo  ferves 
for  its  ornament  and  defence. 

But,  though  the  elephant  be  thus  admirably 
fupplied  by  its  trurik,  yet,  with  refpeCf  to  the 
reft  of  its  conformation,  it  is  unwieldy  and  help- 
lefs.  The  neck  is  fo  fhort  that  it  can  fcarce 
turn  the  head,  and  muft  wheel  round  in  order 
to  difeover  an  enemy  from  behind.  The  hun- 
ters that  attack  it  upon  that  quarter,  generally 
thus  efcape  the  effeCls  of  its  indignation ; and 
find  time  to  renew  their  aflaults  while  the  ele- 
phant is  turning  to  face  them.  The  legs  are, 
indeed,  not  fo  inflexible  as  the  neck,  yet  they 
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are  very  ftifF,  and  bend  not  without  difficulty. 
Thofe  before  feem  to  be  longer  than  the  hinder; 
but,  upon  being  meafured,  are  found  to  be 
ffimetlnng  ffiorter.  The  joints,  by  which  they 
bend,  are  nearly  in  the  middle,  like  the  knee  of 
a man ; and  the  great  bulk  which  they  are  to 
fupport  makes  their  flexure  ungainly.  While 
the  elephant  is  young,  it  bends  the  legs  to  lie 
down  or  to  rife ; but  when  it  grows  old,  or 
fickly,  this  is  not  performed  without  human  af- 
fiftance ; and  it  becomes,  confequentlj'^,  fo  in- 
convenient, that  the  animal  chufes  to  deep 
ftanding.  The  feet,  upon  which  thefe  maffy 
colums  are  fupported,  form  a bafe  fcarce  broader 
than  the  legs  they  fuftain.  They  iye  divided 
into  five  toes,  which  are  covered  beneath  the 
fkin,  and  none  of  which  appear  to  the  eye  j 
kind  of  protuberance  like  claw’s  are  only  ob- 
ferved,  which  vary  in  number  from  three  to  five. 
The  apparent  claws  vary ; the  internal  toes  are 
conftantly  the  fame.  The  foal  of  the  foot  is 
furnilhed  with  a fkin  as  thick  and  hard  as  horn, 
and  which  completely  covers  the  whole  under 
part  of  the  foot. 

1 o the  reft  of  the  elephant’s  incumbrances 
may  be  added  its  enormous  tulks,  which  are  un- 
ferviceable  for  chewing,  and  are  only  weapons 
of  defence.  Thefe,  as  the  animal  grows  old, 
become  fo  heavy,  that  it  is  fometimes  obliged 
to  make  holes  in  the  walls  of  its  ftall  to  reft 
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them  in,  and  eafe  itfelf  of  the  fatigue  of  their 
fupport.  It  is  well  known  to  what  an  amazing 
fize  thefe  tulks  grow  ; they  are  two  in  number, 
proceeding  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  are  fome- 
times  found  above  fix  feet  long.  Some  have 
luppofed  them  to  be  rather  the  horns  than  the 
teeth  of  this  animal ; but,  befides  their  greater 
limilitude  to  bone  than  to  horn,  they  have  been 
indifputably  found  to  grow  from  the  upper  jaw, 
and  not  from  the  frontal  bones,  as  fome  have 
thought  proper  to  afi'ert^.  Some  alfo  have  af- 
ferted,  that  thefe  tulles  are  Hied  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  flag  fheds  its  horns ; but  it  is 
very  probable,  from  their  folid  conliftence,  and 
from  tlieir  accidental  defeats,  which,  often  ap- 
peai  s to  be  the  efte<Sl:  of  a flow  decay,  that  they 
are  as  fixt  as  the  teeth  of  other  animals  are  ge- 
nerally found  to  be.  Certain  it  is  that  the  ele- 
phant never  fheds  them  in  a domeftic'  flate, 
but  keeps  them  till  they  become  Inconvenient 
and  cumbrous  to  the  lafl;  degree.  An  account 
of  ufes  to  which  thefe  teeth  are  applied,  and 
the  manner  of  chufing  the  beft  ivory,  be- 
longs rather  to  an  hiftory  of  the  arts  than  of  na- 
ture. 

. This  animal  is  equally  Angular  in  other  parts 
of  its  conformation  j the  lips  and  the  tongue  in 

* See  Mr.  Daubenton’s  defcrlpiion  of  tlie  ikcleton  of 
this  animal. 
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other  creatures  ferve  to  fuck  up  and  diredi  their 
drink  or  their  food ; but  in  the  elephant  they 
are  totally  inconvenient  for  fuch  purpofes ; and 
it  not  only  gathers  its  food  with  its  trunk,  but 
fupplies  itfelf  with  water  by  the  fame  means. 
When  it  eats  hay,  as  I have  feen  it  frequently, 
it  takes  up  a fmall  wifp  of  it  with  the  trunk, 
turns  and  fhapes  it  with  tliat  inftrument  for 
fome  time,  and  then  direfts  it  into  the  mouth, 
where  it  is  chewed  by  the  great  grinding  teeth, 
that  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
animal.  This  pacquet,  when  chewed,  is  fwal- 
lowed,  and  never  ruminated  again,  as  in  cows 
or  iheep,  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  of  this 
creature  more  refembling  thofe  of  an  horfe.  Its 
maimer  of  drinking  is  equally  extraordinary. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  elephant  dips  the  end  of 
its  trunk  into  the  water,  and  fucks  up  juft  as 
much  as  fills  that  great  fleftiy  tube  completely. 
It  then  lifts  up  its  head  with  the  trunk  full,  and 
turning  the  point  into  its  mouth,  as  if  it  in- 
tended to  fwallow  trunk  and  all,  it  drives  the 
point  below  the  opening  of  the  wind-pipe.  The 
trunk  being  in  this  pofition,  and  ftill  full  of 
water,  the  elephant  then  blows  ftrongly  into  it 
at  the  other  end,  which  forces  the  water  it  con- 
tains into  the  throat,  down  which  it  is  heard 
to  pour  with  a loud  gurgling  noife,  which  con*^ 
tinues  till  the  whole  is  blown  down..  From 
this  manner  of  drinking,  fome  have  been  led 
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into  an  opinion  that  the  young  elephant  lucks 
with  its  trunk,  and  not  with  its  moiith ; this, 
however,  is  a fadl  which  no  traveller  has  hi- 
therto had  an  opportunity  of  feeing,  and  it  muft 
be  referred  to  fomc  future  accident  to  deter- 
mine. 

The  hide  of  the  elephant  is  as  remarkable  as 
any  other  part.  It  is  not  covered  over  v/ith  hair 
as  in  the  generality  of  quadrupedes,  but  is  nearly 
bare.  Here  and  there  indeed,  a few  briftles  arc 
feen  growing  in  the  fears  and  wrinkles  of  the 
body,  and  very  thinly  fcattered  over  the  reft  of 
the  fkin  ■,  but  in  general  the  head  is  dry,  rough, 
and  wrinkled,  and  refeiiibling  more  the  bark  of 
an  old  tree  than  the  fkin  of  an  animal.  This 
grows  thicker  every  year ; and,  by  a conftant 
addition  of  fubftance,  it  at  length  contra6ls  that 
diforder  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  elephan- 
tiafis,  or  Arabian  leprofy ; a difeafe  to  which  man, 
as  well  as  the  elephant,  is  often  fubjedf.  In 
order  to  prevent  this,  the  Indians  rub  the  ele- 
phant with  oil,  and  frequently  bathe  it  to  preferve 
its  pliancy.  To  the  inconveniencics  of  this 
diforder  is  added  another,  arifing  from  the  great 
fcnfibility  of  thofe  parts  that  are  not  callous. 
Upon  thefe  the  flies  fettle  in  great  abundance, 
and  torment  this  animal  unceafingly  ; to  remedy 
which,  the  elephant  tries  all  its  arts;  ufes  not 
only  its  tail  and  trunk  in  the  natural  manner  to 
keep  them  off,  but  even  takes  the  branch  of  a 
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tree,  or  a bundle  of  hay,  to  ftrike  them  off  with. 
When  this  fails,  it  often  gathers  up  the  duft 
with  its  trunk,  and  thus  covers  all  the  feniible 
places.  In  this  manner  it  has  been  feen  to  duft 
hfelf  fevt;ral  times  a day,  and  particularly  upon 
leavino;  the  bath. 

Water  is  as  neceffary  to  this  animal  as  food 
Itfelf.  When  in  a ftate  of  nature,  the  elephant 
rarely  quits  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  often 
ftands  in  water  up  to  the  belly.  In  a ftate  of 
fervitude,  the  Indians  take  equal  care  to  pro- 
vide a proper  fupply ; they  wafti  it  with  great 
addrefs ; they  give  it  all  the  conveniencies  for 
lending  alliftance  to  itfelf;  they  fmooth  the  fkin 
with  a pumice- ftone,  and  then  rub  it  over  with 
oils,  elfences,  and  odours. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  animal 
furnilhed  with  fo  many  various  advantages,  both 
«f  ftrength,  fagacity,  and  obedience,  ftiould  be 
taken  into  the  fervice  of  man.  We  accordingly 
find  that  the  elejihant,  from  time  immemorial, 
has  been  employed  either  for  the  purpofes  of 
labour,  of  war,  or  of  oftentation;  to  encreafe 
the  grandeur  of  eaftern  princes,  or  to  extend 
their  dominions.  We  have  hitherto  been  de- 
fcribing  this  animal  in  its  natural  ftate;  we  now 
come  to  confider  it  in  a different  view,  as  taken 
from  the  foreft  and  reduced  to  human  obedi- 
ence. We  are  now  to  behold  this  brave  harm- 
lefs  creature  as  learning  a leffon  from  mankind, 
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and  inftructed  by  him  in  all  the  arts  of  war, 
maflacre,  and  devaftation.  We  are  now  to  be- 
hold this  half-reafoning  animal  led  into  the  field 
of  battle,  and  wondering  at  thofe  tumults  and 
that  madnefs  which  he  is  compelled  to  increafe. 
The  elephant  is  a native  of  Africa  and  Afia,  be- 
ing found  neither  in  Europe  nor  America.  In 
Africa  he'  fHll  retains  his  natural  liberty.  The 
favage  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  world,  in- 
ftead  of  attempting  to  fubdue  this  powerful  crea- 
ture to  their  neceffities,  are  happy  in  being  able 
to  protedl  themfelves  from  his  fury.  F ormerly, 
indeed,  during  the  fplendour  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian empire,  elephants  were  ufed  in  their  wars  j 
but  this  only  a tranfitory  gleam  of  human 
power  in  that  part  of  the  globe ; the  natives  of 
Africa  have  long  fince  degenerated,  and  the 
elephant  is  only  known  among  them  from  his 
devaftations.  However,  there  are  no  elephants 
in  the  nothern  parts  of  Africa  at  prefent, 
there  being  none  found  on  this  fide  of  Mount 
Atlas.  It  is  beyond  the  river  Senegal  that 
they  are  to  be  met  with  in  great  numbers,  and 
fo  down  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as 
in  the  heart  cf  the  country.  In  this  extenfive 
region  they  appear  to  be  more  numerous  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  They  are  there 
lefs  fearful  of  man : lefs  retired  into  the  heart  of 
the  forefts,  they  feem  to  be  fenfible  of  his  im- 
potence and  ignorance  •,  and  often  come  down 
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to  ravage  his  little  labours.  They  treat  him 
with  the'  fame  haughty  difdain  which  they  (hew 
to  other  animals,  and  confider  him  as  a mif- 
chievous  little  being,  that  fears  to  oppofe  them 
openly. 

But,  although  thefe  animals  are  moft  plen-- 
tiful  in  Africa,  it  is  only  in  Afia  that  the 
greateft  elephants  are  found,  and  rendered  fub- 
fervient  to  human  command.  In  Africa,  the 
largeft  do  not  exceed  ten  feet  high ; in  Afia 
they  are  found  from  ten  to  fifteen.  Their  price 
encreafes  in  proportion  to  their  fize;  and  when 
they  exceed  a certain  bulk,  like  jewels,  their 
value  then  rifes  as  the  fancy  is  pleafed  to  elli- 
mate. 

The  largeft  are  entirely  kept  for  the  fervice 
of  princes  i and  are  maintained  with  the  ut- 
moft  magnificence,,  and  at  the  greateft  expence. 
The  ufual  colour  of  the  elephant  is  a dufky 
black,  but  fome  are  faid  to  be  white ; and  the 
price  of  one  of  thefe  is  ineftimable.  Such  a 
one  is  peculiarly  appropriated  for  the  monarch’s 
own  riding ; he  is  kept  in  a palace,  attended  by 
the  nobles,  and  almoft  adored  by  the  people  *, 
Some  have  faid  that  thefe  white  elephants  are 
larger  than  the  reft  -f  j others  aflert,.  that  they 
are  lefsj  and  ftill  others  entirely  doubt  their  ex- 
iftence.. 
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As  the  art  of  war  is  but  very  little  improved 
in  Afia,  there  are  few  princes  of  the  Eaft  who 
do  not  procure  and  maintain  as  many  elephants 
as  they  are  able,  and  place  great  confidence  on 
their  affiftance  in  an  engagement.  For  this 
purpofe,  they  are  obliged  to  take  them  wild  in 
their  native  forefts,  and  tame  them ; for  the  ele- 
phant never  breeds  in  a ftate  of  fervitude.  It  is 
one  of  the  moft  ftriking  peculiarities  in  this 
extraordinary  creature,  that  his  generative  pow- 
ers totally  fail  when  he  comes  under  the  dominion 
of  man ; as  if  he  feemed  unwilling  to  propagate 
a race  of  Haves,  to  encreafe  the  pride  of  his  con- 
queror. There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  quadrupede 
that  will  not  breed  in  its  own  native  climate,  if 
irklulged  with  a moderate  (hare  of  freedom ; 
and  we  know,  that  many  of  them  will  copulate 
in  every  climate.  The  elephant  alone  has  never 
been  feen  to  breed ; and  though  he  has  been  re- 
duced under  the  obedience  of  man  for  ages,  the 
duration  of  pregnancy  in  the  female  * ftill  re- 
mains a fecret.  Ariftotle,  indeed,  aflerts,  that 
fhe  goes  two  years  with  young ; that  fhe  con- 
tinues to  fuckle  her  young  for  three  years,  and 

* Mukis  perfuafum  eft  Elephantem  non  brutorum  fed 
liomiuum  more  coire.  Qii_od  retro  mingit  non  dubitatur. 
Sed  ipfe  vidi  marem  hujufee  fpeciei,  in  noftri  regis  fta- 
bulis  fuper  fasmellam  itidem  inclufam  quadmpedura 
more  filientem,  pene  paululum  incurvato  fed  fufficienter 
xe61o. 
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that  file  brings  forth  but  one  at  a time ; but  he 
does  not  infprm  us  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
v\'as  poflible  for  him  to  have  his  information. 
From  authorities  equally  doubtful,  we  learn,  that 
the  little  one  is  about  as  large  as  a wild  boar, 
the  inlfant  it  is  brought  forth  ; that  its  tufks  do 
not  yet  appear ; but  that  all  the  reft  of  its  teeth 
are  apparent;  that,  at  the  age  of  fix’  months, 
it  is  as  large  as  an  ox,  and  its  tulks  pretty  well 
grown ; and  that  it  continues,  in  this  manner, 
for  near  thirty  years,  advancing  to  maturity. 
All  this  is  doubtful;  but  it  is  certain,  that,  in 
order  to  recj'uit  the  numbers  which  are  con- 
fumed  in  war,  the  princes  of  the  Eaft  afe  every 
year  obliged  to  fend  into  the  forefts,  and  to  ufc 
various  methods  to  procure  a frefh  fupply.  * Of 
all  thefe  numerous  bands,  there  is  not  one  that 
has  not  been  originally  wild ; nor  one  that  has 
not  been  forced  into  a ftate  of  fubjection.  Men 
themfelves  are  often  content  to  propagate  a race 
of  flaves,  that  pafs  down  in  this  wretched  ftate 
through  fucceflive  generations;  but  the  elephant, 
under  fubje<ftion,  is  unalterably  barren;  per- 
haps from  fome  phyfical  caufes,  which  are  as 
yet  unknown. 

The  Indian  princes  having  vainly  endea- 
voured to  multiply  the  breed  of  elephants,  like 
that  of  other  animals,  have  been,  at  laft,  o-^n- 
tent  to  feparate  the  males  from  the  females,  to 
prevent  thofe  accefles  of  defire,  which  debili- 
tated. 
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tated,  without  multiplying  the  fpecies.  In  or- 
der to  take  them  wild  in  the  woods,  a fpot  of 
ground  is  fixed  upon,,  which  is  furrounded  with 
a ftrong  pallifade..  This  is  made  of  the  thickeft 
and  the  flrongeft  trees;  and  firengthened  by 
crofs  bars,,  which  give  firmnefs  to  the  whole. 
The  ports  are  fixed  at  fuch  dirtances  from  each 
other,  that  a man  can  eafily  pafs  between  them ; 
there  being  only  one  great  pafiage  left  open, 
through  which  an  elephant  can  eafily  come ; 
and  which  is  fo  contrived  as  to  fhut.behind,  as 
foon  as  the  heart  is  entered.  To  draw  him  into, 
this  enclofiii'e,.  it  is  neceflary  firrt  to  find  him 
out  in  Sie  woods ; and  a female  elephant  is  con- 
du(fted  along  into  the  heart  of  the  forert,  v.'here 
it  is  obliged  , by  its  keeper  to  cry  out  for  the 
male.  The  male  very  readily  anfwers  tlte  cry, 
and  hartens  to  join  her ; which  the  keeper  per-, 
ceiving,  obliges  her  to  retreat,  rtill,  repeating 
the  fame  cry,,  until  flie  leads  the  animal  into  the 
enclofure  already  deferibed,, which  fhuts  the  mo-. 
ment  he  is  entered..  Still,  however,,  the  female 
proceeds  calling,  and  inviting,  while  the  male 
proceeds  forward  in  the  enclofure,  which  grows 
narrower  all  the  way,  and  until  the  poor  animal 
finds  himfelf  completely  rtiut  up,  without  the 
power  of  either  advancing  or  retreasting ; the 
female,  in  the,  mean  time,  being  let.  out  by  a 
private  way,  which  (he  has  been  previoufly  ac- 
curtomed  to.  The  wild  elephant,  upon  feeing 

himfelf 
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himfelf  entrapped  in  this  manner,  inftantly  at- 
tempts to  uie  violence ; and,  upon  feeing  the 
hunters,  all  his  former  defires  only  turn  to 
fury.  In  the  mean  time  the  hunters,  having 
fixed  him  with  cords,  attempt  to  foften  his  in- 
dignation, by  throwing  buckets  of  water  upon 
him  in  great  quantities,  rubbing  the  body  with 
leaves,  and  pouring  oil  down  his  ears.  Soon 
after,  two  tame  elephants  are  brought,  a male 
and  a female,  that  carefs  the  indignant  animal 
with  their  trunks ; while  they  ftill  continue  pour- 
ing water  to  refrefh  it.  At  laft,  a tarn®  ele- 
phant is  brought  forward,  of  that  number  which 
is  employed  in  inftrufting  the  new-comers,  and 
an  officer  riding  upon  it,  in  order  to  fhew  the 
late  captive  that  it  has  nothing  to  fear.  The 
hunters  then  open  the  enclofure;  and,  while 
this  creature  leads  the  captive  along,  two  more 
are  joined  on  either  fide  of  it,  and  thefe  compel 
it  to  fubmit.  It  is  then  tied  by  cords  to  a 
mafly  pillar  provided  for  that  purpofe,  and  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  in  that  pofition  for  about  a day 
and  a night,  until  its  indignation  be  wholly  fub- 
fided.  The  next  day  it  begins  to  be  fomewhat 
fubmiffive;  and,  in  a fortnight,  is  completely 
tamed  like  the  reft.  The  females  are  taken 
when  accompanying  the  males ; they  often  come 
into  thefe  enclofurcs,  and  they  fhortly  after  ferve 
as  decoys  to  the  reft.  But  this  method  of 
taking  the  elephant  differs,  according  to  the 

abilities- 
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abilities  of  the  hunter  j the  Negroes  of  Africa, 
who  hunt  this  animal  merely  for  its  flefli,  are 
content  to  take,  it  in  pit-falls  5 and  often  to  pur- 
fue  it  in  the  defiles  of  a mountain,  where  it  can- 
not eafily  turn,  and  fo  wound  it  from  behind  till 
it  falls. 

The  elephant,  when  once  tamed,  becomes  the 
moft  gentle  and  obedient  of  all  animals.  It 
foon  conceives  an  attachment  for  the  perfon 
that  attends  it,  carefl'es  him,  obeys  him,  and 
feems  to  anticipate  his  dcfires.  In  aftiort  time 
it  begins  to  comprehend  feveral  of  the  figns 
made  to  it,  and  even  the  different  founds  of  the 
voice;  it  perfedlly  diffinguifhes  the  tone  of 
command  from  that  of  anger  or  approbation, 
and  it  adfs  accordingly.  It  is  feldom  deceived 
in  its  mafteij’s  voice ; it  receives  his  orders  with 
attention,  and  executes  tliem  with  prudence, 
eagerly,  yet  witliout  precipitation.  All  its  mo- 
tions are  regulated ; and  its  adlions  feem  to 
partake  of  its  magnitude  ; being  grave,  ma- 
jeffic,  and  fecure.  It  is  quickly  taught  to  kneel 
down,  to  receive  its  ridqr;  it,  careiles  tliofe  it 
knows  with  its  trunk;  with  this  falutes  fuch 
as  it  is  ordered  to  diftinguifli;  and  with  this,  as 
with  an  hand,  helps  to  take  up  a part  of  its 
load.  It  fuffers  itfelf  to  be  arrayed  in  harnefs ; 
and  feems  to  take  a pleafure  in  the  finery  of 
its  trappings.  It  draws  either  chariots,  canpon^ 
or  fliipping,  witli  furprifing  ftrength  and  perfe- 

verance  j 
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verance ; and  this  with  a feeming  fatisfaition, 
provided  that  it  be  not  beaten  without  a caufe, 
and  that  its  mafter  appears  pleafed  with  its  ex- 
ertions. 

The  elephant’s  condudlor  is  ufually  mounted 
upon  its  neck,  and  makes  uCe  of  a rod  of  iron 
to  guide  it,  which  is  fometimes  pointed,  and  at 
others  bent  into  an  hook.  With  this  the  ani- 
mal is  fpurred  forward,  when  dull  or  difobedi- 
ent  j but,  in  general j a word  is  fufficient  to 
put  the  gentle  creature  into  motion,  efpecially 
when  it  is  acquainted  with  its  condudlor.  This 
acquaintance  is  often  perfectly  necellary  5 :for 
the  elephant  frequently  takes  fuch  an  affedfion 
to  its  keeper,  that  it  will  obey  no  other:  and 
it  has  been  known  to  die  for  grief,  when,  in 
fome  fudden  fit  of  madnefs,  it  has  killed'  its 
condu(9:or.  We  are  told,  that  one  of  thefe, 
that  was  ufed  by  the  French  forces  in  India  for 
the  drawing  their  cannon,  was  promifed,  by  the 
condudlor,  a reward,  for  having  performed  fome 
painful  fervice  ; but  being  difappointed  of  its 
expectations,  it  flew  him  in  a fury.  The  con- 
ductor’s wife,  who  was  a fpeCtator  of  this  Ihock- 
ing  feene,  could  not  reftrain  her  madnefs  and 
defpair ; but  running  with  her  two  children  in 
her  arms,  threw  them  at  the  elephant’s  feet, 
crying  out,  that  fince  it  had  killed  her  hufband, 
it  might  kill  her  and  her  children  alfo.  The 
elephant,  feeing  the  children  at  his  feet,  in- 
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ftantly  flopped,  and  moderating  its  fury,  took 
up  the  eldefl  with  its  trunk,  and  placing  him 
upon  its  neck,  adopted  him  for  its  condu(3:or, 
and  obeyed  him  ever  after  with  great  punctu- 
ality. 

But  it  is  not  for  drawing  burthens  alone  that 
the  elephants  are  ferviceable  in  war  j they  are 
often  brought  into  the  ranks,  and  compelled  to 
fight  in  the  moft  dangerous  parts  of  the  field 
of  battle.  There  was  a time,  indeed,  in  India, 
when  they  were  much  more  ufed  in  war  than 
at  prefent.  A century  or  two  ago,  a great  part 
of  the  dependence  of  the  general  was  upon  the 
number  and  the  expertnefs  of  his  elephants  j 
but  of  late,  fince  war  has  been  contented  to 
adopt  fatal  inftead  of  formidable  arts,  the  ele- 
phant is  little  ufed,  except  for  drawing  cannon, 
or  tranfporting  provifions.  The  princes  of  the 
country  are  pleafed  to  keep  a few  for  ornament, 
or  for  the  purpofes  of  removing  their  feraglios : 
but  they  are  feldom  led  into  a field  of  battle, 
where  they  are  unable  to  withfland  the  dif- 
charge  of  fire-arms,  and  have  been  often  found 
to  turn  upon  their  employers.  Still,  however, 
they  are  ufed  in  war,  in  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  Eaft ; in  Siam,  in  Cochin-China,  in 
Tonquin,  and  Pegu.  In  all  thefe  places,  they 
not  only  ferve  to  fwell  the  pomp  of  ftate,  being 
adorned  with  all  the  barbarian  fplendour  that 
thofe  countries  can  beftow,  but  they  are  a»5lu- 
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ally  led  into  the  field  of  battle,  armed  before 
with  coats  of  mail,  and  loaded  on  the  back  each 
with  a fquare  tower,  containing  from  five  com- 
batants to  feven.  Upon  its  neck  fits  the  con- 
ductor, who  goads  the  animal  into  the  thickeft 
ranks,  and  encourages  it  to  encreafe  the  de- 
vaftation  : wherever  it  goes,  nothing  can  with- 
Itand  its  fury ; it  levels  the  ranks  with  its  im- 
menfe  bulk,  flings  fuch  as  oppofe  it  into  the 
air,  of  crufhes  them  to  death  under  its  feet. 
In  the  mean  time,  thofe  who  are  placed  upon 
its  back,  combat  as  from  an  eminence,  and 
fling  down  their  weapons  with  double  force, 
their  weight  being  added  to  their  velocity. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  dreadful,  or 
more  irrefiftible,  than  fuch  a moving  machine, 
to  men  unacquainted  with  the  modern  arts  of 
war;  the  elephant,  thus  armed  and  conducted, 
xaging  in  the  midft  of  a field  of  battle;  infpires 
more  terror  than  even  thofe  machines  that  de- 
flroy  at  a diftance,  and  are  often  moft  fatal 
when  mofl:  unfeen.  But  this  method  of  com- 
bating is  rather  formidable  than  effectual ; po- 
lifhed  nations  have  ever  been  victorious  over 
thofe  femi-barbarous  troops  that  have  called  in 
the  elephant  to  their  afliftance,  or  attempted  to 
gain  a victory  by  merely  aftonifhing  their  op- 
pofers.  The  Romans  quickly  learned  the  art 
of  opening  their  ranks,  to  admit  the  elephant ; 
and  thus  feparating  it  from  . afliftance,  quickly 
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compelled  its  conduftors  to  calm  the  animal’s 
fury,  and  to  fubmit.  It  fometimes  alfo  hap- 
pened that  the  elephant  became  impatient  of 
control ; and,  inftead  of  obeying  its  conduftor, 
turned  upon  thofe  forces  it  was  employed  to 
affift.  In  either  cafe,  there  was  a great  deal  of 
preparation  to  very  little  effedl ; for  a Tingle  ele- 
phant is  known  to  confume  as  much  as  forty 
men  in  a day. 

At  prefent,  therefore,  they  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  carrying  or  drawing  burthens, through- 
out the  whole  peninfula  of  India ; and  no  ani- 
mal can  be  more  fitted  by  nature  for  this  em- 
ployment. The  ftrength  of  an  elephant  is  equal 
to  its  bulk,  for  it  can,  with  great  eafe,  draw  a 
load  that  fix  horfes  could  not  remove : it  can 
readily  carry  upon  its  back  three  or  four  thou- 
fand  weight  j upon  its  tulks  alone  it  can  fup- 
port  near  a thoufand : its  force  may  alfo  be 
eftimated  from  the  velocity  of  its  motion,  com- 
pared to  the  mafs  of  its  body.  It  can  go,  in  its 
ordinary  pace,  as  fall;  as  an  horfe  at  an  eafy  trot ; 
and,  when  puftied,  it  can  move  as  fwiftly  as  an 
horfe  at  full  gallop.  It  can  travel  with  eafe  fifty 
or  fixty  miles  a day;  and  v/hen  hard  prefledj 
almoft  double  that  difiance.  It  may  be  heard 
trotting  on  at  a great  difiance;  it  is  eafy  alfo  to 
follow  it  by  the  track,  which  is  deeply  imprefied 
on  the  ground,  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter. 

In 
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In  India  they  are  alfo  put  to  other  very  dif- 
agreeable  offices)  for  in  fome  courts  of  the  more 
barbarous  princes,  they  ai'e  ufed  as  executioners; 
and  this  horrid  tafk  they  perform  with  great  dex- 
terity : witli  their  trunks  they  are  feen  to  break 
every  liinb  of  the  criminal  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand ; they  fometimes  trample  him  to  death, 
and  fometimes  impale  him  on  their  enormous 
tuiks,  as  diredfed.  In  this  the  elephant  is  rather 
the  fervant  of  a cruel  mafter,  than  a voluntary 
tyrant,  fince  no  other  animal  of  die  foreft  is  fo 
naturally  benevolent  and  gentle  ; equally  mind- 
ful of  benefits  as  fenfible  of  negledf,  he  contradfs 
‘ a friendfhip  for  his  keeper,  and  obeys  him  even 
beyond  his  capacity. 

In  India,  where  they  were  at  one  time  em-i 
ployed  in  launching  ftiips,  a particular  elephant 
was  diredfed  to  force  a very  large  veflel  into  the 
water : the  work  proved  fuperior  to  its  ftrength, 
but  not  to  its  endeavours ; which,  however,  the 
keeper  affedted  to  defpife.  ‘‘  Take  away,”  fays 
he,  “ that  lazy  beaft,  and  bring  another  better 
“ fitted  for  fervice.”  The  poor  animal  inftantly 
upon  this  redoubled  its  efforts,  fradlu red  its  fcull, 
and  died  upon  the  fpot.  ' 

In  Deli,  an  elephant,  paffing  along  the  ftreets, 
put  his  trunk  into  a taylor’s  {hop,  where  feve- 
ral  people  were  at  work.  One  of  the  perfons  of 
the  {hop,  defirous  of  fome  amufement,  pricked 
the  animal’s  trunk  with  his  needle,  and  feemed 
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highly  delighted  with  this  flight  punifliment. 
The  elephant,  however,  paflfed  on  without  any 
immediate  figns  of  refentment ; but  coming  to 
a puddle  filled  with  dirty  water,  he  filled  his  trunk, 
returned  to  the  (hop,  and  fpurtcd  the  contents 
over  all  the  finery  upon  which  the  taylors  were 
then  employed. 

An  elephant  in  Adfmeer,  which  often  palTed 
through  the  bazar  or  market,  as  he  went  by  a 
certain  herb-woman,  always  received  from  her 
a mouthful  of  greens.  Being  one  day  feized  with 
a periodical  fit  of  madnefs,  he  broke  his  fetters, 
and,  running  through  the  market,  put  the  crowd 
to  flight;  and,  among  others,  this  woman,  wh» 
in  her  hafte  forgot  a little  child  at  her  ftall.  The 
elejjhanti,  recolle<51:ing  the  fpot  where  his  bene- 
fedtrefs  was  accuftomed  to  fit,  took  up  the  in- 
fant gently  in  his  trunk,  and  conveyed  it  to  a 
place  of  fafety. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  it  is  cuftomary 
to  hunt  thofe  animals  for  the  fakot^  of  their 
teeth.  Three  horfemen,  well  mounted,  and 
armed  with  lances,  attack  the  elephant  alter- 
nately, each  relieving  the  other,  as  they  fee  their 
companion  prefled,  till  the  beaft  is  fubdued. 
Three  Dutchmen,  brothers,  who  had  made  large 
fortunes  by  this  bufinefs,  determined  to  retire 
to  Europe,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours; 
but  they  refolved,  one  day  before  they  went, 
to  have  a lafl:  chace,  by  way  of  amufement : they 

met 
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met  with  their  game,  and  began  their  attack 
in  the  ufual  manner ; but,  unfortunately,  one 
of  their  horfes  falling,  happened  to  fling  his 
rider ; the  enraged  elephant  inftantly  feized  the 
unhappy  huntfman  with  his  trunk,  flutig  him  up 
to  a vaft  height  in  the  air,  and  received  him 
upon  one  of  his  tufks  as  he  fell  *,  and  then  turn- 
ing towards  the  other  two  brothers,  as  if  it  were 
with  an  afpeef  of  revenge  and  infult,  held  out 
to  them  the  impaled  wretch,  writhing  in  the  ago- 
nies of  death. 

The  teeth  of  the  elephant  are  what  produces 
the  great  enmity  between  him  and  mankind  j 
but  whether  they  are  Ihed,  like  the  horns  of  the 
deer,  or  whether  the  animal  be  killed  to  obtain 
them,  is  not  yet  perfedtly  known.  All  we  have 
as  yet  certain  is,  that  the  natives  of  Africa, 
from  whence  almoft  all  our  ivory  comes,  afllire 
us,  that  they  find  the  greateft  part  of  it  in  their 
forefts ; nor  would,  fay  they,  the  teeth  of  an  ele- 
phant recompenfe  them  for  their  trouble  and 
danger  in  killing  it:  notwithftanding,  the  ele- 
phants which  are  tamed  by  man  are  never  known 
to  fhed  their-  tufks  j and  from  the  hardnefs  of 
their  fubftance,  they  feem  no  way  analogous  to 
deers  horns. 

The  teeth  of  the  elephant  are  very  often  found 
in  a foflile  ftate.  Some  years  ago,  two  great  grind- 
ing-teeth, and  part  of  the  tufk  of  an  elephant, 
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were  difcovered,  at  the  depth  of  forty-two  yards, 
in  a lead-mine,  in  Flintfliire*. 

The  tufks  of  the  Mammouth,  fo  often  found 
foffilc  in  Siberia,  and  which  are  converted  to 
the  purpofes  of  ivory,  are  generally  fuppofed  to 
belong  to  the  elephant;  however,  the  animal  muft 
have  been  much  larger  in  that  coimtry  than  it 
is  found  at  prefent,  as  thofe  tuflcs  are  often 
known  to  weigh  four  hundred  pounds ; while 
thofe  that  come  from  Africa  I'eldom  exceed  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  Thefe  enormous  tufks  are 
found  lodged  in  the  fandy  banks  of  the  Siberian 
rivers ; and  the  natives  pretend  tliat  they  belong 
to  an  animal  which  is  four  times  as  large  as  tlie 
elephant. 

There  have  lately  been  difcovered  feveral 
enormous  fkeletons,  five  or  fix  feet  beneath  tlie 
furface,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  not  remote 
from  the  river  Miume  in  America,  feven  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  fea-coafir.  Some  of  the 
tufks  are  near  feven  feet  long ; one  foot  nine 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  bafe,  and  one 
foot  near  the  point ; the  cavity  at  the  root  or 
bafe,  nineteen  inches  deep.  Befides  their  fizc, 
there -are  yet  other  differences;  the  tufks  of  the 
true  elephant  have  fometimes  a very  flight  la- 
teral bend  ; thefe  have  a larger  twift,  or  fpiral 

* Pennant’s  Synopfis,  p.  90. 
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curve,  towards  the  fmaller  end : but  the  great 
and  fpecific  difference  confifls  in  the  fhape  of 
the  grinding-teeth;  which,  in  thefe  newly  found, 
are  fafhioned  like  the  teeth  of  a carnivorous 
animal ; not  flat  and  ribbed  tranfverfcly  on  their 
furface,  like  thofe  of  the  modern  elephant,  but 
furnifhed  with  a double  row  of  high  and  conic 
procefTes,  as  if  intended  to  mafticate,  not  to 
grind  their  food.  A third  difference  is  in  the 
thigh  bone,  which  is  of  a great  difproportionable 
thicknefs  to  that  of  the  elephant;  and  has  alfo 
fome  otlier  anatomical  variations.  Thefe  foffile 
bones  have  been  alfo  found  in  Peru  and  the  Bra- 
zils ; and,  when  cut  and  poITfhed  by  the  workers 
in  ivory,  appear,  in  every  refpedl,  fimilar.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Dodlor  Hunter  that  they  muff 
have  belonged  to  a larger  animal  than  the  ele- 
phant ; and  differing  from  it,  in  being  carnivo- 
■ rous.  But  as  yet  this  formidable  creature  has 
evaded  our  fearch ; and  if,  indeed,  fuch  an  ani- 
mal exifts,  it  is  happy  for  man  that  it  keeps  at 
a diftance ; fince  what  ravage  might  not  be  ex- 
pefted  from  a creature,  endued  with  more  than 
the  ftrength  of  the  elephant,  and  all  tlie  rapacity 
^of  the  tiger  ! ' 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Of  the  Rhinoceros. 


EXT  to  the  elephant,  the  Rhinoceros 


is  the  mofi:  powerful  of  animals.  It  is 
ufually  found  twelve  feet  long,  from  the  tip  of 
the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail ; from  fix  to 
feven  feet  high ; and  the  circumference  of  its 
body  is  nearly  equal  to  its  length.  It  is,  there- 
fore, equal  to  the  elephant  in  bulk;  and  if  it 
appears  much  fmaller  to  the  eye,  the  reafon  is, 
that  its  legs  are  much  fhorter.  Words  can 
convey  but  a very  confufed  idea  of  this  ani- 
mal’s Ihape ; and  yet  there  are  few  fo  remark- 
ably formed:  its  head  is  furniflied  with  an  horn, 
growing  from  the  fnout,  fometimes  three  feet 
and  an  half  long ; and  but  for  this,  that  part 
would  have  the  appearance  of  the  head  of  an 
hog ; the  upper  lip,  however,  is  much  longer 
in  proportion,  ends  in  a point,  is  very  pliable, 
ferves  to  colleft  its  food,  and  deliver  it  into  the 
mouth  ; the  ears  are  large,  ereif,  and  pointed^ 
the  eyes  are  fmall  and  piercing  ; the  fkin  -is 
naked,  rough,  knotty,  aiid  lying  upon  the  body 
in  folds,  after  a very  peculiar  falhion  there 
are  two  folds  very  remarkable;  one  above  the 
Ihoulders,  and  another  over  the  rump ; the  Ikiit, 
which  is  of  a dirty  brown  colour,  is  fo  thick 
9 . as 
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as  to  tura  the  edge  of  a fcymitar,  and  to  re- 
fift  a mufquet-ball : the  belly  hangs  lowj  the 
legs  are  Ihort,  ftrong,  and  thick,  and  the  hoofs 
divided  into  three  parts,  each  pointing  for- 
ward. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  an  animal 
that  appears  chieiiy  formidable  from  the  horn 
growing  from  its  fuout;  and  formed  rather  for 
war,  than  with  a propenGty  to.  engage.  T'his 
horn  is  fometimes  found  from  three  to  threq 
feet  and  an  half  long,  growing  from  the  foliJ 
bone,  and  fo  difpofed,  as  to  be  managed  to 
the  greatefl  advantage.  It  is  compofed  of  -the 
moft  loiid  fubffance ; and  pointed  fo  as  to  in- 
fiicl:  the  moll  fatal  wounds.  The  elephant,  the 
boar,  or  the  buffalo,  are  obliged  to  ftrike  tr.anf- 
x’erfely  witli  their  weapons  j but  the  rhinoceros 
employs  all  his  force  with  every  blow;  fo  that 
the  tiger  will  more  willingly,  attack  apy  other 
animal  of  the  foreft,  than  one  whofe  Ifrengtli  is 
fo  juftly  employed.  Lideed,  there  is  no  force 
which  this  terrible  animal  has  to  apprehend  : 
defended,  on  every  fide,  by  a thick  horny  hide, 
which  the  claws  of  the  lion  or  the  tiger  are 
unable  to  pierce,  and  armed  before  with  a wea- 
pon that  even  the  elephant  does  not  chufe  to 
oppofe.  The  milHoners  affure  us,  that  the  ele- 
phant is  often  found  dead  in  the  forefts,  pierced 
with  the  horn  of  a rhinoceros ; and  though  it 
looks  like  wifdom  to  doubt  whatever  tliey  tell 
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us,  yeti  cannot  help  giving  credit  to  what  they 
relate  on  this  occafion,  particularly  when  con- 
firmed bv  Pliny.  The  combat  between  thefe 
two,  the  moft  formidable  animals  of  the  forell, 
mull  be  very  dreadful.  Emanuel,  king  of  Por- 
tugal, willing  to  try  their  ftrength,  aftually  op- 
pofed  them  to  each  other ; and  the  elephant  was 
defeated. 

But  though  the  rhinoceros  is  thus  formi- 
dable by  nature,  yet  imagination  has  not  failed 
to  exert  itfelf,  in  adding  to  its  terrors.  The 
fcent  is  faid  to  be  moft  exquifite;  and  it  is 
affirmed,  that  it  conforts  with  the  tiger.  It  is 
reported  alfo,  that  when  it  has  overturned  a 
man,  or  any  other  animal,  it  continues  to  lick 
the  flefti  quite  from  the  bone  with  its  tongue, 
which  is  faid  to  be  extremely  rough.  All  this, 
however,  is  fabulous:  the  fcent,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  expanfion  of  the  olfadlory 
nerves,  is  not  greater  than  that  of  an  hog, 
which  we  know  to  be  indifferent;  it  keeps 
company  with  the  tiger,  only  becaufe  they  both 
frequent  watery  places  in  the  burning  climates 
where  they  are  bred ; and  as  to  its  rough 
tongue,  that  is  fo  far  from  the  truth,  that  no 
animal  of  near  its  fize  has  fo  foft  a one.  “ I 
have  often  felt  it  myfelf,  ” fays  Ladvocat,  in  his 
defcription  of  this  animal ; “ it  is  fmooth,  foft, 
and  fmall,  like  that  of  a dog;  and  to  the  feel 
it  appears  as  if  one  paffed  the  hand  over  velvet. 

I have 
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I have  often  feen  it  lick  a young  man’s  face 
who  kept  it ; and  both  feemed  pleafed  with  the 
adfion.” 

The  rhinoceros  which  was  fhewn  at  London 
in  1739,  and  deferibed  by  Dodter  Parfons,  had 
been  fent  from  Bengal.  Though  it  was  very 
yefung,  not  being  above  two  years  old,  yet  the 
charge  of  his  carriage  and  food  from  India  coil 
near  a thoufand  pounds.  It  was  fed  with  rice, 
fijgar,  and  hay;  it  was  daily  fupplied  with  feven 
pounds  of  rice,  mixed  with  three  of  fugar,  di- 
vided into  three  portions;  it  was  given  great 
quantities  of  hay  and  grafs,  which  it  chiefly 
preferred ; its  drink  was  v/ater,  which  it  took 
in  great  quantities.  It  was  of  a gentle  difpo- 
fition,  and  permitted  itfelf  to  be  touched  and 
handled  by  all  vifitors,  never  attempting  mif- 
chief,  except  when  abufed,  or  when  hungry;  in 
fuch  a cafe,  there  was  no  method  of  appeafing  its 
fury,  but  by  giving  it  fomething  to  eat.  When 
angry,  it  would  jump  up  againft  the  walls  of  its 
room,  with  great  violence ; and  made  many  ef- 
forts to  efcape,  but  feldom  attempted  to  attack  its 
keeper,  and  was  always  fubmiflive  to  his  threats. 
It  had  a peculiar  cry,  fomewhat  a mixture  be- 
tween the  grunting  of  an  hog  and  the  bellow- 
ing of  a calf. 

The  age  of  thefe  animals  is  not  well  known  ; 
it  is  faid  by  fome,  that  they  bring  forth  at  three 
years  old,  and  if  we  may  reafou  from  analogy, 
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it  is  probable  they  feldom  live  till  above  twenty. 
That  which  was  Ihewn  in  London,  was  faicl,  by 
its  keeper,  to  be  eighteen  years  old,  and  even 
at  that  age  he  pretended  to  conf.der  it  as  a 
young  one ; however,  it  died  fhortl)'  after,  and 
. that  probably  in  the  courfe  of  nature. 

The  rhinoceros  is  a native  of  the  ,deferts  of 
Aha  and  Africa,  and  is  ufually  found  in  tliofe 
extenfive  forefts,  that  are  frequented  by  the 
elephaTit  and  the  lion.  As  it  fubfifts  entirely 
upon  vegetable  food,  it  is  peaceful  and  hai'mlefs 
among  its  fellows  of  the  ' brute  creation ; but, 
though  it  never  provokes  to  combat,  it  equally 
difdains  to  fly.  It  is  every  way  fitted  for  war, 
but  reffs  content  in  the  confeioufnefs  of  its  fc- 
Curity.  It  is  particularly  fond  of  the  prickly 
branches  of  trees,  and  is  feen  to  feed  upon  fuch 
thorny  fhrubs  as  would,  be  dangerous  to  other 
animals,  either  to  gather,  or  to  fwallow.  The 
prickly  points  of  thefe,  however,  may  only 
ferve  to  give , a poignant  relifh  to  this  animaFs 
palate,  and  may  anfwer  the  fame  grateful  ends 
in  feafoning  its  banquet,  that  fpices  do  in 
heightening  curs. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Afia,  where 
the  natives  are  more  denrous  of  appearing  war- 
like than  fliewing  themfelvcs  brave,  thefe  ani- 
mals are  tamed,  and  led  into  the  field  to  flrike 
terror  into  the  enemy  ; but  they  are  always  in 
'unmanageable  and  reflive  animal,  and  probably 
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more  dangerous  to  the  employers,  than  thofe 
whom  they  are  brought  to  oppofe. 

The  method  of  talcing  them,  is  chiefly  watch- 
ing them,  till  they  are  found  either  in  forae 
moifl:  or  marfliy  place,  where,  like  hogs,  they 
are  fond  of  fleeping  and  wallowing.  They 
then  dellroy  the  old  one  with  fire-arms,  for  no 
weapons,  tHat  are  throv/n  by  the  force  of  man, 
are^capable  of  entering  this  animal’s  hide.  If, 
when  the  old  one  is  deftroyed,  there  happens 
to  be  a cub,  they  feize  and  tame  it ; thefe  ani- 
mals are  fometimes  taken  in  pit-falls,  covered 
with  green  branches,  laid  in  thofe  paths  which 
the  rhinoceros  makes  in  going  from  the  foreft 
to  the  river  fide. 

There  are  fome  varieties  in  this  animal,  as 
in  moft  others ; fome  of  them  are  found  in 
Africa  with  a double  horn,  one  growing  above 
the  other ; this  weapon,  if  confidered  in  itfelf, 
is  one  of  the  ftrongeft,  and  moft  dangerous, 
that  Nature  furnifhes  to  any  part  of  the  animal 
creation.  The  horn  is  entirely  folid,  formed 
of  the  hardeft  bony  fubftance,  growing  from 
the  upper  maxillary  bone,  by  fo  ftrong  an  apo- 
phyfe,  as  feemingly  to  make  but  one  part  with 
it.  Many  arc  the  medicinal  virtues  tliat  are 
aferibed  to  this  horn,  when  taken  in  powder, 
but  thefe  qualities  have  been  attributed  to  it 
without  any  real  foundation,  and  make  only  a 
N 4 fmall 
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fmall  part  of  the  many  fables  which  this  extras 
ordinary  animal  has  given  rife  to. 

CHAP.  X. 

_ ' Of  the  Hippopotamos,  - 

The  Hippopotamos  is  an  animal  as  large* 
and  not  lefs  formidable,  than  the  rhinoce- 
ros i its  legs  are  (horter,  and  its  head  rather  more 
bulky,  than  that  of  the  animal  laft  defcribed. 
We  have  had  but  fev/  opportunities  in  Europe 
of  examining  this  formidable  creature  minutely, 
its  dimenfions,  however,  have  been  pretty  well 
afcertained,  by  a defcription,  given  us  by  Ze- 
renghi,  an  Italian  furgeon,  who  procured  one 
of  them  to  be  killed  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Nile.  By  his  account  it  appears,  that  this  ter- 
rible animal,  which  chiefly  refides  in  tlie  waters 
of  that  river,  is  above  feventeen  feet  long,' from 
the  extremity  of  the  fnout  to  the  infertion  of 
the  tail ; above  fixteen  feet  in  circumference 
round  the  body,  and  above  feven  feet  high ; 
the  head  is  near  four  feet  long,  and  above  nine 
/eet  in  circumference.  The  jaws  open  about 
two  feet  wide,  and  the  cutting  teeth,  of  which 
it  hath  four  in  each  jaw,  are  above  a foot 
long. 

Its  feet  in  fome'  meafure  refemble  thofe  of 
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tihe  elephant,  and  are  divided  into  four  parts. 
The  tail  is  fhort,  flat  and  pointed  ; the  hide  is 
amazing  thick,  and  though  not  capable  of  turn- 
ing a muOcet-ball,  is  impenetrable  to  the  blow 
of  a fabre ; the  body  is  covered  over  with  a 
few  fcattered  hairs,  of  a whitifh  colour.  The 
whole  figui'c  of  the  animal  is  fomething  between 
that  of  an  ox  and  an  hog,  and  its  cry  is  fome- 
thing between  the  bellowing  of  the  one  and  the 
grunting  of  the  other. 

This  animal,  however,  though  fo  terribly 
furniftied  for  war,  feems  no  way  difpofed  to 
make  ufe  of  its  prodigious  flrength  againft  an 
equal  enemy ; it  chiefly  refldes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa,  the  Nile, 
the  Niger,  and  the  Zara  j there  it  leads  an  in- 
dolent kind  of  life,  and  feems  feldom  difpofed 
for  adlion,  except  when  excited  by  the  calls  of 
hunger.  Upon  fuch  occafions,  three  or  four  of 
them  are  often  feen  at  the  bottom  of  a river, 
near  fome  cataradf,  forming  a kind  of  line, 
and  feizing  upon  fuch  filh  as  are  forced  down 
by  the  violence  of  the  flream.  In  that  element 
they  purfue  their  prey  with  great  fwiftnefs  and 
perfeverance  ; they  fwim  with  much  force,  and 
remain  at  the  bottom  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes 
without  rifing  to  take  breath.  They  traverfe 
the  bottom  of  the  ftream,  as  if  walking  upon 
land,  and  make  a terrible  devaftation  where 
they  find  plenty  of  prey.  But  it  often  happens, 
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that  this  animal’s  fifhy  food  is  not  fupplied  in 
fufficient  abundance,  it  is  then  forced  to  come 
upon  land,  where  it  is  an  awkward  and  un- 
wieldy ftranger ; it  moves  but  flowly,  and,  as  it 
feldom  forfakes  the  margin  of  the  river,  it  finks 
at  every  ftep  it  takes ; fometimes,  however,  it 
is  forced,  by  famine,  up  into  the  higher  grounda, 
where  it  commits  dread6.il  havock  among  the 
plantations  of  the  helplefs  natives,  who  fee  their 
pofieffions  deftroyed,  without  daring  to  refill: 
their  invader,  ^'heir  chief  method  is,  by  light- 
ing fires,  ftriking  drums,  and  raifing  a cry,  to 
frighten  it  back  to  its  favourite  element;  and, as 
it  is  extremelytimorous  upon  land,  they  generally 
■fucceed  in  their  endeavours.  But  if  they  happen 
to  wound,  or  other  ways  irritate  it  too  clofely,  it 
then  becomes  formidable  to  all  that  oppofe  it : 
it  overturns  whatever  it  meets,  and  brings  forth 
all  its  llrength,  which  it  feemed  not  to  have 
oifcovered  before  that  dangerous  occafion.  It 
polfelTes  the  fame  inolFenfive  difpofition  in  its 
■favourite  element,  that  it  is  found  to  have  upon 
land ; it  is  never  found  to  attack  the  mariners 
in  their  boats,  as  they  go  up  or  down  the  ftream ; 
but  Ihould  they  inadvertently  ftrike  againfc  it, 
or  otherwife  difturb  its  repofe,  there  is  'much.- 
danger  of  its  fending  them,  at  once,  to  the  bot- 
tom. “ I have  feen,”  fays  a mariner,  as  we  find 
it  in  Dampier,  “.one  of  thefe  animals  open 
“ its  jaws,  and  feizing  any  boat  between  his 
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teeth,  at  once  bite  and  fink  it  to  the  bottom. 

I have  fecn  it,  upon  another  occafion,  place 
“ itfelf  under  one  of  our  boats,  and  rifing  under 
“ it,  overfet  it  with  fix  men  which  were  in  it; 
“ who,  however,  happily  received  no  other  in- 
“jury.”  Such  is  the  great  ftrength  of  this 
animal ; and  from  hence,  probably,  the  imagi- 
nation has  been  willing  to  match  it  in  combat 
againft  others  more  fierce,  and  equally  formi- 
dable. The  crocodile  and  fhark  have  been  faid 
to  engage  with  it,  and  yield  an  eafy  victory ; 
but  as  the  fhark  is  only  found  at  fea,  and  the 
hippopotamos  never  ventures  beyond  the  mouth 
of  frefii-v’ater  rivers,  it  is  mofl  probable  that 
thefe  engagements  never  occurred;  it  fome- 
timcs  happens,  indeed,  that  the  princes  of  Africa 
amufe  themfelves  with  combats,  on  their  frefll- 
water  lakes,  between  this  and  other  formidable 
animals ; but  whether  the  rhinoceros  or  the 
crocodile  are  of  this  number,  we  have  not  lieen 
particularly  informed.  If  this  animal  be  at- 
tacked at  land,  and  finding  itfelf  incapable  of 
vengeance  from  the  fn^fiftnefs  of  its  'enemy,  it 
immediately  returns  to  the  river,  where  it 
plunges  in  head  foremoft,  and  after  a fhort 
time  rifes  to  thefurface,  loudly  bellowing,  either 
to  invite  or  intimidate  the  enemy ; but  though- 
the  negroes  v/ill  venture  to  attack  the  fliark,  . 
or  the  crocodile,  in  their  natural  element,  and 
there  deftroy  them,  they  are  too  well  apprifed 
• N 6 of. 
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of  the  force  of  the  hippopotamos  to  engage  itj 
tiris  animal,  therefore,  continues  the  uncon- 
trouled  mafter  of  the  river,  and  all  others  fly 
from  its  approach,  and  become  an  eafy  prey. 

As  the  hippopotamos  lives  upon  fifli  and 
vegetables,  fo  it  is  probable  the  flelh  of  ter- 
reftrial  animals  may  be  equally  grateful ; the 
natives  of  Africa  aflert,  that  it  has  often  been 
found  to  devour  children  and  other  creature^ 
that  it  v/as  able  to  furprife  upon  land ; yet  as  it 
moves  but  flowly,  almoft  every  creature,  en- 
dued with  a common  fhare  of  fwiftnefs,  is  able 
to  efcape  it ; and  this  animal,  therefore,  feldom 
ventures  from  the  river  fide,  but  when  prelTed 
by  the  neceflSties  of  hunger,  or  of  bringing  forth 
its  young. 

The  female  always  comes  upon  land  to  bring 
forth,  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  fhe  feldom  pro- 
duces above  one  at  a time  •,  upon  this  occaflon 
thefe  animals  are  particularly  timorous,  and 
dread  the  approach  of  a terreftrial  enemy  j the 
inftant  the  parent  hears  the  flighteft  noife,  it 
daflies  into  the  fiream,  and  the  young  one  is 
feen  to  follow  it  with  equal  alacrity. 

'Fhe  young  ones  are  faid  to  be  excellent  eat- 
ing; but  the  negroes,  to  whom  nothing  that 
has  life  comes  amifs,  find  an  equal  delicacy  in 
the  old.  Dr.  Pococke  has  feen  their  flefla  fold 
in  the  ftiambles,  like  beef;  and  it  is  faid,  that 
their  breaft,  in  particulaj-,  is  as  delicate  eating 
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as  veal.  As  for  the  reft,  thefe  animals  arc  found 
in  great  numbers,  and  as  they  produce  very  faft, 
their  flefh  • might  fupply  the  countries  where 
they  are  found,  could  thofe  barbarous  regions 
produce  more  expert  huntfmen  } it  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  this  creature,  which  was 
once  in  fuch  plenty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
is  now  wholly  unknown  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 
is  no  where  to  be  found  in  that  river,  except 
above  the  cataracts. 

I 

CHAP.  XI. 

7he  Camelopard. 

WERE  we  to  be  told  of  an  animal  fo 
tall,  that  a man  on  horfeback  could 
with  eafe  ride  under  its  belly,  without  ftooping, 
we  fhould  hardly  give  credit  to  the  relation; 
yet,  of  this  extraordinary  fize  is,  the  camelopard, 
an  animal  that  inhabits  the  deferts  of  Africa, 
and  the  accounts  of  which  are  fo  well  afcer- 
tained,  that  we  cannot  deny  our  aflent  to  their 
authority.  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  form  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  this  creature’s  lize,  and  tlie  oddity 
of  its  formation.  It  exhibits  fomewhat  the 
fiender  fhape  of  the  deer,  or  the  camel,  but  def- 
titute  of  their  fymmetry,  or  their  eafy  power  of 
motion.  The  head  fomewhat  refembles  that 
of  the  deer,  with  two  round  horns,  near  a foot 
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long,  and  which,  it  is  probable,  it  {beds  as  deer 
are  found  to  do;  its  neck  refembles  that  of  an 
horfe  ; its  legs  and  feet,  thofe  of  the  deer  ; but 
with  this  extraordinary  difference,  that  the  fore 
legs  are  near  twice  as  long  as  the  hinder.  As 
thefe  creatures  have  been  found  eighteen  feet 
high,  and  ten  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
fhoulders,  fo  allowing  three  feet  for  the  depth 
of  the  body,  feven  feet  remains,  which  is  high- 
enough  to  admit  a man  mounted  upon  a middle- 
fized  horfe.  The  hinder  part,  however,  is 
much  lower,  fo  that  when  the  animal  appears 
ftanding,  and  at  reft,  it  has  fomewhat  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  a dog  fitting;  and  this  formation  of 
its  legs  gives  it  an  aukward  and  a laborious 
motion ; which,  though  fwift,  muft  yet  be  tire- 
fome.  For  this  reafon,  the  camelopard  is  an 
animal  very  rarely  found,  and  only  finds  refuge 
in  the  moft  internal  defart  regions  of  Africa. 
The  dimenfions  of  a young  one,  as  they  were 
accurately  taken  by  a perfon,  who  examined  its 
Ikin,  that  was  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  were  found  to  be  as  follow ; the  length 
of  the  head,  was  one  foot  eight  inches ; the 
height  of  the  fore  leg,  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  ftioulder,  was  ten  feet ; from  the 
fhoulder  to  the  top  of  the  head,  was  feven ; the 
height  of  the  hind  leg,  was  eight  feet  five  inches; 
and  from  the  top  of  the  fhoulder  to  the  infertion 
of  the  tail,  was  juft  feven  feet  long. 
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No  animal,  either  from  its  difpofition,  or  its 
formation,  feems  lefs  fitted  for  a ftate  of  natural 
hoftility ; its  horns  are  blunt,  and  even  knob- 
bed at  the  ends ; its  teeth  are  made  entirely  for 
vegetable  pafture ; its  fkin  is  beautifully  fpeck- 
led  with  white  fpots,  upon  a brownifh  ground ; 
it  is  timorous  and  harmlefs,  and  notwithftand- 
ing  its  great  fize,  rather  flies  from,  than  refifts 
the  flightefl:  enemy ; it  partakes  very  much  of 
the  nature  of  the  camel,  which  it  fo  nearly  re- 
fembles  ; it  lives  entirely  upon  vegetables,  and 
when  grazing,  is  obliged  to  fpread  its  fore  legs 
very  wide,  in  order  to  reach  its  pafture ; its 
motion  Is  a kind  of  pace,  two  legs  on  each  fide 
moving  at  the  fame  time,  whereas  in  other 
animals  they  move  tranfverfely.  It  often  lies 
down  with  its  belly  to  the  earth,  and,  like  the 
camel,  has  a callous  fubftance  upon  its  breafl:, 
which,  when  repofed,  defends  it  from  injury. 
This  animal  was  known  -to  the  ancients,  but 
has  been  very  rarely  feen  in  Europe.  One  of 
them  was  fent  from  the  Eafl:  to  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  in  the  year  1559,  but  they  have 
often  been  feen  tame  at  Grand  Cairo,  in 
Egypt ; and  I am  told  there  are  two  there  at 
prefent.  When  ancient  Rome  was  in  its  fplen- 
dour,  Pompey  exhibited,  at  one  time,  no  lefs 
than  ten,  upon  the  theatre.  It  was  the  barba- 
rous pleafure  of  the  people,  at  ^at  time,  to 
fee  the  moft  terrible,  and  the  moft  extraordi- 
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nary  animals  produced  in  combat  againft  each 
other.  The  lion,  the  lynx,  the  tiger,  the  ele- 
phant, the  hippopotamos,  were  all  let  loofe  pro- 
mifeuoufly,  and  were  feen  to  iuflidt  indiferimi- 
nate  deftru6lion. 


CHAP.  XIL 
T^he  Comely  and  the  Dromedary. 

H E S E names  do  not  make  two  dlftin£t 
X kinds,  but  are  only  given  to  a variety 
of  the  fame  animal,  which  has,  however,  fub- 
fifted  time  immemorial.  The  principal,  and 
perhaps  the  only  fenfible  difference,  by  which 
thofe  two  races  arc  diftinguifhed,  confifts  in 
this,  that  the  camel  has  two  bunches  upon  his  . 
back,  whereas  the  dromedary  has  but  one ; tlie 
latter  alfo,  is  neither  fo  large,  nor  fo  ftrong,  as  ' 
the  camel.  Thefe  two  races,  however,  produce 
with  each  other,  and  the  mixed  breed  formed 
between  them  is  confidered  the  beft,  the  moft 
patient,  and  the  moft  indefatigable  of  all  tlie 
kind. 

Of  the  two  varieties,  the  dromedary  is  by 
far  the  moft  numerous ; the  camel  being  fcarcely 
found  except  in  Turky,  and  tlie  countries  of 
the  Levant,  while  the  other  is  found  fpread  over 
all  the  deferts  of  Arabia,  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Africa,  Perfia,  Tartary,  and  a great  part  of  the 
* eaftern 
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eaftern  Indies.  Thus,  the  one  inhabits  an  ini- 
mcnfe  tract  of  country,  the  other,  in  compa- 
rifon,  is  confined  to  a province ; the  one  in- 
habits the  fultry  countries  of  the  torrid  zone, 
the  other  delights  in  a warm,  but  not  a burn- 
ing climate;  neither,  however,  can  fubiift,  or 
propagate,  in  tlie  variable  climates  towards 
the  north,  they  fecm  formed  for  thofe  coun- 
tries, where  flirubs  are  plenty  and  water  fcarce ; 
where  they  can  travel  along  the  fandy  defert, 
without  being  impeded  by  rivers,  and  find  food 
at  expeiSfed  diftances ; fuch  a country  is  Ara- 
bia, and  this,  of  all  others,  feems  the  mod: 
adapted  to  the  fupport,  and  produdlion  of  this 
animal. 

The  camel  is  the  mod:  temperate  of  all  ani- 
mals, and  it  can  continue  to  travel  feveral  days 
without  drinking.  In  thofe  vaft  deferts,  where 
the  earth  is  every  where  dry  and  fandy,  where 
there  are  neither  birds  nor  beads,  neither  in- 
fedfs  nor  vegetables,  where  nothing  is  to  be  feen 
but  hills  of  fand  and  heaps  of  bone,  there  the 
camel  travels,  poding  forward,  without  requir- 
ing either  drink  or  padure,  and  is  often  found 
fix  or  feven  days  without  any  fudenance  what- 
foever.  Its  feet  are  formed  for  travelling  upon 
fand,  and  utterly  unfit  for  mold  or  mardiy  places; 
the  inhabitants,,  therefore,  find  a mod  ufeful  af- 
fidant  in  this  animal,  where  no  other  could  fub- 
fid,  and  by  its, means  crofs  thofe  deferts  with 
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fafety,  which  would  be  unpaflable  by  any  other  , 
method  of  conveyance. 

An  animal,  thuS'  formed-for  a fandy  and  de- 
fart region,  cannot  be  propagated  in  one  of 
a different  nature.  Many  vain  efforts  have 
been  tried  to  propagate  the  camel,  in  Spain ; 
they  have  been  tranfported  into  America,  but 
have  multiplied  in  neither.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  they  may  be  brought  into  thefe 
countries,  and  may,  perhapsy  be  found  to  pro- 
duce there,  but  the  care  of  keeping  them  is. 
fo  great,  and  the  accidents  to  which  they  are 
expofed,  from  the  changeablenefs  of  the  cli- 
mate, are  fo  many,  that  they  cannot  anfwer 
the  care  of  keeping.  In  a few  years  alfo,  they 
arc  feen  to  degenerate  j their  flrrength  and  their 
patience  forfake  them  5 and  inftead  of  making 
the  riches,  they  become  the  burthen  of  their 
keepers. 

But  it  is  very  different  in  Arabia,  and  thofe 
countries  where  the  camel  is  turned  to  ufcful 
purpofes.  It  is  there  confidered  as  a facred 
animal,  without  whofe  help  the  natives  could 
neither  fubfift,  traffic,  or  travel ; its  milk  makes 
a part  of  their  nourifhment;  they  feed  upon 
its  flefli,  particularly  when  young ; they  clothe 
themfelves  with  its  hair,  which  it  is  feen  to 
molt  regularly  once  a year,  and  if  they  fear  an 
invading  enemy,  their  camels  ferve  them  in 
flight,  and  in  a fingle  day  tliey  are  known  to 
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travel  above  an  hundred  miles.  Thus,  by  means 
of  the  camel,  an  Arabian  finds  fafcty  In  his  de- 
ferts ; all. the  armies  upon  earth  might  be  loft 
in  the  purfuit  of  a flying  fquadron  of  this  coun- 
try, mounted  upon  their  camels,  and  taking  re~ 
ftlge  in  folitudes  v\diere  nothing  interpofes  to 
ftop  their  flight,  or  to  force  them  to  wait  the 
invader.  Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  the 
afpe61:  of  thefe  fandy  plains,  that  feem  entirely 
forfaken  of  life  and  vegetation ; wherever  the 
eye  turns,  nothing  is  prefented  but  a fteril  and 
dufty  foil,  fometimes  torn  up  by  the  winds, 
and  moving  in  great  waves  along,  which,  when 
viewed  from  an  eminence,  refemble  lefs  the 
earth  than  the  ocean  j here  and  there  a few 
Ihrubs  appear  that  only  teach  us  to  wifh  for 
the  grove — that  remind  us  of  the  fliade  in  thefe 
fultry  climates,  without  affording  its  refrefli- 
ment ; the  return  of  morning,  which  in  other 
places  carries  an  idea  of  chearfulnefs,  here 
■ferves  only  to  enlighten  the  endlefs  and  dreary 
wafte,  and  to  prefent  the  traveller  with  an  un- 
finifhed  profpedt  of  his  forlorn  fituation  •,  yet  in 
this  chafm  of  nature,  by  the  help  of  the  camel, 
the  Arabian  finds  fafety  and  fubfiftence.  There 
are  here  and  there  found  fpots  of  verdure,  which, 
thoi^h  remote  from  each  other,  are,  in  a man- 
ner, approximated  by  the  labour  and  induftry 
of  the  camel.  Thus  thefe  deferts,  which  pre 
fent  the  ftranger  with  nothing  but  objedls  of 
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danger  and  flcrility,  afford  the  inhabitant  protec- 
tion, food,  and  liberty.  The  Arabian  lives  in- 
dependent and  tranquil  in  the  midft  of  his  foli- 
tudes ; and,  inftead  of  confidering  the  vail  foli- 
tudes  fpread  round  him  as  a reftraint  upon  his 
happinefs,  he  is,  by  experience,  taught  to  regard 
them  as  the  ramparts  of  his  freedom. 

^I'he  camel  is  eafily  inllrucled  in  the  methods 
of  taking  up  and  fupporting  his  burthen ; their 
legs,  a few  days  after  they  are  produced,  are 
bent  under  their  belly;  they  are  in  this  manner 
loaded,  and  taught  to  rife ; their  burthen  is 
every  day  thus  encreafed,  by  infenfible  degrees, 
till  the  animal  is  capable  of  fupporting  a weight 
adequate  to  its  force;  the  fame  care  is  taken 
in  making  them  patient  of  hunger  and  thirfl ; 
while  other  animals  receive  their  food  at  Hated 
times,  the  camel  is  reflrained  for  days  together, 
and  thefe  intervals  of  famine  are  encreafed  in 
proportion  as  the  animal  feems  capable  of  fuf- 
taining  them.  By  this  method  of  education,  they 
live  five  or  fix  days  without  food  or  water ; and 
their  llomach  is  formed  moll  admirably  by 
Nature,  to  fit  them  for  long  abllinence  : befides 
the  four  llomachs,  which  all  animals  have, 
tliat  chew  the  cud,  (and  tlie  camel  is  of  the 
number)  it  has  a fifth  llomach,  which  ferves 
as  a refervoir,  to  hold  a greater  quantity  of  wa- 
ter than  the  animal  has  an  immediate  occafion 
for.  It  is  of  a fufiicient  capacity  to  contain  a 
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large  quantity  of  water,  where  the  fluid  remains 
without  corrupting,  or  without  being  adulterated 
by  the  other  aliments : when  the  camel  finds 
itfelf  prefted  with  thirfl:,  it  has  here  an  eafy 
r^efourcefor  quenching  it;  it  throws  up  a quan- 
tity of  this  water  by  a fimple  contrailion  of  the 
mufcles,  into  the  other  ftomachs,  and  this  ferves 
to  macerate  its  dry  and  fimple  food;  in  this 
manner,  as  it  drinks  but  feldom,  it  takes  in  a 
large  quantity  at  a time;  and  travellers,  when 
ftraightened  for  water,  have  been  often  known 
to  kill  their  camels  for  that  which  they  expected 
to  find  within  them. 

In  Turky,  Perfia,  Arabia,  Barbary,  and 
Egypt,  their  whole  commerce  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  camels,  and  no  carriage  is  more  fpeedy, 
and  none  lefs  expenfive  in  thefe  countries.  Mer- 
chants and  .travellers  unite  themfelves  into  a 
body,  furnifhed  with  camels,  to  fecure  them- 
felves.from  the  infults  of  the  robbers  that  infeft 
the  countries  in  which  they  live.  This  alTcm- 
blage  is  called  a caravan,  in  which  the  numbers 
are  fometimes  known  to  amount  to  above  ten 
thoufand,  and  the  number  of  camels  is  often 
greater  than  thofe  of  the  men : each  of  thefe 
animals  is  loaded  according  to  his  ftrength,  and 
he  is  fo  fenfible  of  it  himfelf,  that  when  his  bur- 
then is  too  great,  he  remains  ftill  upon  his  belly, 
the  pofture  in  which  he  is  loaden,  refufing  to 
rife,  till  his  burthen  be  leflened  or  taken  away. 

In 
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In  general,  the  large  camels  are  capable  of  car- 
rying a thoufand  weight,  and  fometimes  twelve 
hundred;  the  dromedary  from  fix  to  feven.  In 
thefe  trading  journies,  they  travel  but  flowly, 
their  ftages  are  generally  regulated,  and  they 
feldom  go  above  thirty,  or  at  moft  about  five 
and  thirty  miles  a day.  Every  evening,  when 
they  arrive  at  a ftage,  which  is  ufually  fome 
fpot  of  verdure,  where  water  and  fhrubs  are  in 
plenty,  they  are  permitted  to  feed  at  liberty ; 
they  are  then  feen  to  eat  as  much  in  an  hour, 
as  will  fupply  tlrem  for  twenty-four,  they  feem 
to  prefer  the  coarfeft  weeds  to  the  foftelt  paf- 
ture,  the  thilHe,  the  nettle,  the  cafia,  and  other 
prickly  vegetables,  are  their  favourite  food ; but 
their  drivers  take  care  to  fupply  them  with  a 
kind  of  pafte  compofition,  which  ferves  as  a 
more  permanent  nourilhment.  As  thefe  animals 
have  often  gone  the  fame  track,  they  are  faid  to 
know  their  way  precifely,  and  to  purfue  their 
paffage  when  their  guides  are  utterly  aftray; 
when  they  come  within  a few  miles  of  their 
baiting-place,  in  tlie  evening,  they  fagacioufiy 
fcent  it  at  a diftance,  and  encreafing  their  fpeed, 
are  often  feen  to  trot  with  vivacity  to  their 
ftage. 

The  patience  of  this  animal  is  moft  extraor- 
dinary; and  it  is  probable,  that  its  fuft'erings  are 
great,  for  when  it  is  loaded,  it  fends  fortii  moft 
lamentable  cries,  but  never  offers  to  refill  the 
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tyrant  tliat  opprefleS  it.  At  the  flighteft  fign  it 
bends  its  knees  and  lies  upon  its  belly,  fuffer- 
ing  itfelF  to  be  loaded  in  this  pofition ; by  this 
pratStice  the  burthen  is  more  cafily  laid  upon  it, 
than  if  lifted  up  while  {landing ; at  another 
lign  it  rifes  with  its  load,  and  the  driver  getting 
upon  its  back,  between  the  two  panniers,  which, 
like  hampers,  are  placed  upon  each  fide,  he  en- 
courages the  camel  to  proceed  with  his  voice 
and  with  a fong.  In  this  manner  the  creature 
proceeds  contentedly  forward,  witli  a flow  uneafy 
walk,  of  about  four  miles  an  hour,  and  when  it 
comes  to  its  ftage,  lies  down  to  be  unloaded,  as 
before. 

Mr.  Buffbn  feems  to  conflder  the  camel  to 
be  the  mod  domedicated  of  all  other  creatures, 
and  to  have  more  marks  of  the  tyranny  of  man 
unprinted  on  its  form.  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
this  animal  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  a date  of 
nature,  that  the  humps  on  its  back,  the  callofi- 
ties  upon  its  bread,  and  its  legs,  and  even 
the  great  refervoir  for  water,  are  all  marks  of 
long  fervitude  and  domedic  condraint.  The 
deformities  he  fuppofes  to  be  perpetuated  by  ge- 
ration,  and  what  at  fird  was  accident  at  lad  be- 
comes nature.  However  this  be,  the  humps  upon 
the  back  grow  large  in  proportion  as  the  ani- 
mal is  w'ell  fed,  and  if  examined,  they  will  be 
found  compofed  of  a fubdance  not  unlike  the 
udder  of  a cow. 
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The  inhabitants  generally  leave  but  one  male 
to  wait  on  ten  females,  the  reft  they  caftrate ; 
and  though  they  thus  become  weaker,  they  are 
more  manageable  and  patient.  The  female  re- 
ceives the  male  in  the  fame  pofition  as  when 
thefe  animals  are  loaded ; fhe  goes  with  young 
for  about  a year,  and,  like  all  other  great  ani- 
mals, produces  but  one  at  a time.  The  camel’s 
milk  is  abundant  and  nourifhing,  and  mixed 
with  water  makes  a principal  part  of  the  beve- 
rage of  the  Arabians.  Thefe  animals  begin  to 
engender  at  three  years  of  age,  and  they  ordi- 
narily live  from  forty  to  fifty  years.  The  ge- 
nital part  of  the  male  refembles  that  of  the  bull, 
but  is*-  placed  pointing  backwards,  fo  that  its 
urine  feems  to  be  eje61:ed  in  the  manner  of  the 
female.  This,  as  well  as  the  dung,  and  almoft 
every  part  of  this  animal,  is  converted  to  fome 
ufeful  purpofe  by  the  keepers.  Of  the  urine 
fal  ammoniac  is  made;  and  of  the  dung,  litter 
for  the  horfes,  and  fire  for  the  purpofe  of  dref- 
fing  their  vidluals.  Thus,  this  animal  alone 
feems  to  comprife  within  itfelf  a variety  of 
qualities,  any  one  of  which  ferves  to  render 
other  quadrupedes  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the 
welfare  of  man;  like  the  elephant,  it  is  manage- 
able and  tame;  like  the  horfe,  it  gives  the  rider 
fecurity;  it  carries  greater  burthens  than  the 
ox,  or  the  mule ; and  its  milk  is  furnifhed  in  as 
great  abundance  as  that  of  the  cow ; the  flefli 
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of  the  young  ones  is  fiippofed  to  be  as  delicate 
as  vcitl ; their  hair' is  more  beautiful,  and  more 
in  requeft  than  wool ; while  even  of  its  very 
■cxcrementf^  no  part  is  ufelefs. 


CHAP.  XIV.. 
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S almoft  all  the  quadrwpccles  of  Anierica 


xjL  are  fmaller,  than  the  refcmbling  ones  of 
•the  ancient  continent,  fo  the  Lama,  -which  may 
be  confidered  as  the  camel  of  the  new  world, 
is  every  way  lefs  than  that  of  the  old.  This 
animal,  like  that  deferibed  in  the  former  chap- 
ter, ftands  high  upon  its  legs,  has  a long  neck, 
a fmall  head,  and  refembles  the  camel,  not  oi>ly 
in  its  natural  mildnefs,  but  its  aptitude  for  fer- 
vitude,  its  moderation,  and  its  patience.  The 
Americans  early  found  out  its  ufeful  qualities, 
and  availed  themfelves  of  its  laboiirs  : like  the 
camel,  it  ferves  to  carry  goods  over  places  in- 
acccffible  to  other  bcafts  of  burthen;  like  that 
it  is  obedient  to  its  driver,  and  often  dies  under, 
but  never  refifts  his  cruelty. 

Of  thefe  animals,  fome  are  white,  others 
black,  but  they  are  moftly  brown ; its  face  re- 
fembles that  of  the  carnel,  and  its  height  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  an  afs.  T hey  are  not 
found  in  the  ancient  continent,  but  entirely  be- 
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long  to  the  new ; nor  are  they  found  fpreacf 
over  all  America,  but  are  found  chiefly  upon 
thofe  mountains  that  ftretch  from  New  Spain 
to  the  Streights  of  Magellan.  They  inhabit 
the  higheft  regions  of  the  globe,  and  feem  to 
require  purer  air  than  animals  of  a lower  fitu- 
ation  are  found  to  enjoy.  Peru  feems  to  be 
tlie  place  where  they  are  found  in  greateft 
plenty.  In  Mexico,  they  are  introduced  ra- 
ther as  curiofities  than  beafts  of  burthen ; but 
in  Potofi,  and  other  provinces  of  Peru,  they 
make  the  chief  riches  of  the  Indians  and  Spa- 
niards who  rear  them : their  flefti  is  excellent 
food ; their  hair,  or  rather  wool,  may  be  fpuii 
into  beautiful  cloathing,  and  they  are  capable, 
in  the  moft  rugged  and  dangerous  ways,  of 
carrying  burthens  not  exceeding  an  hundred 
weight,  with  the  greateft  fafety.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  they  go  but  flowly,  and  feldom 
above  fifteen  miles  a day ; their  tread  is  heavy, 
but  fure ; they  defcend  precipices,  and  find 
footing  among  the  moft  craggy  rocks,  where 
even  men  can  fcarce  accompany  them  ; they 
are,  however,  but  feeble  animals,  and  after  four 
or  fiv«  days  labour,  they  are  obliged  to  repofe 
for  a day  or  two.  They  are  chiefly  ufed  in 
carrying  the  riches  of  the  mines  of  Potofi ; 
and  we  are  told  that-  there  are  above  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  of  thefe  animals  in  a<Shial  em- 
ploy. 
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This  animal,  as  was  faid  before,  is  above 
three  feet  high,  and  the  neck  is  three  feet  long, 
the  head  is  fmall  and  well  proportioned,  the 
eyes  large,  the  nofe  long,  the  lips  thick,  the 
upper  divided,  and  the  lower  a little  depending  ; 
like  all  thofe  animals  that  feed  upon  grafs,  it 
wants  the  upper  cutting  teeth ; the  ears  arc 
four  inches  long,  and  move  with  great  agility  j 
the  tail  is  but  five  inches  long,  it  is  fmall,  ftrait, 
and  a little  turned  up  at  the  end ; it  is  cloven- 
footed, like  the  ox,  but  it  has  a kind  of  fpear- 
like  appendage  behind,  which  aflifts  it  in  mov- 
ing over  precipices  and  rugged  ways ; the  wool 
on  the  back  is  fhort,  but  long  on  the  fides 
and  the  belly;  it  refembles  the  camel  in  the 
formation  of  the  genital  parts  in  the  male,  fo 
that  it  makes  urine  backwards ; it  couples  alfo 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  though  it  finds  much 
difficulty  in  the  adlion,  it  is  faid  to  be  much 
inclined  to  venery.  A whole  day  is  often 
pafied,  before  this  neceflary  bufinefs  can  be  com- 
pleted, which  is  fpent  in  growling,  quarrel- 
ling, and  fpitting  at  each  other;  they  feldom 
produce  above  one  at  a time,  and  their  age 
never  extends  above  ten  or  twelve  years  at  far- 
iheft. 

Though  the  lama  is  no  way  comparable  to 
the  camel,  either  for  fize,  ftrength,  or  perfeve- 
rance,  yet  the  Americans  find  a fubftitute  in 
it,  with  which  they  feem  perfctlly  contented, 
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It  appears  formed  for  that  indolent  race  of  maf- 
ters,  which  it  is  obliged  to  ferve ; it  requires 
no  care,  nor  no  expence  in  the  attending  or 
providing  for  its  fuflrenance ; it  is  fupplied  with 
a warm  covering,  and  therefore  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  houfed ; fatisHed  with  vegetables 
and  grafs,  it  wants  neither  corn  nor  hay  to  fub- 
fifl  it  j it  is  not  lefs  moderate  in  what  it  drinks, 
and  exceeds  even  the  camel  in  temperance. 
Indeed,  of  all  other  creatures,  it  feems  to  re- 
quire water  leaft,  as  it  is  fupplied  by  Nature 
with  faliva  in  fuch  large  quantities,  that  it  fpits 
it  out  on  every  occafion ; this  faliva  feems  to 
be  the  only  olFenfive  weapon  that  the  harmlefs 
creature  has  to  teftify  its  refentment.  When 
overloaded,  or  fatigued,  and  driven  on  by  all  the 
torturing  acSls  of  its  keeper,  it  falls  on  its  belly, 
and  pours  out  againft  him  a quantity  of  this 
fluid  ; which,  though  probably  no  way  hurtful, 
the  Indians  are  much  afraid  of.  They  fay,  that 
wherever  it  falls,  it  is  of  fuch  an  acrimor.ious 
nature,  that  it  will  either  burn  the  fkin,  or  caufe 
very  dangerous  eruptions. 

Such  are  thefc  animals  in  their  domeftic  ftate; 
but  as  they  are  found  wild  in  very  great  num- 
bers, they  exhibit  marks  of  great  force  and 
agility,  in  their  ftate  of  nature.  The  ftag  is 
fcarcely  more  fwift,  or  the  goat,  or  the  fham- 
moy  a better  .climber.  All  its  ftiapes  are  more 
delicate  andftrong;  its  colour  is  tawney,  and 
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its  wool  is  but  Ihort ; in  their  native  forefts, 
they  are  gregarious  animals,  and  are  often  fecu 
in  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred  at  a time. 
When  they  perceive  a flranger,  they  regard 
him  at  firfl:  with  aftonifliment,  without  mark- 
ing any  fear  or  furprize ; but  fhortly,  as  if  by 
commoti  conferjt,  tliey  fnulF  up  the  air,  fome- 
what  like  horfes,  and  at  once,  by  a common 
flight,  take  refuge  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains ; 
they  are  fonder  of  the  northern  than  the  fouth- 
crn  fide  of  the  Andes ; they  often  climb  above 
the  fnowy  tracfs  of  die  mountain,  and  feem  vi- 
gorous in  proportion  to  the  coldnefs  of  their 
fituation.  The  natives  hunt  the  wild  lama  for 
the  fake  of  its  fleece.  If  the  dogs  furprife  one 
upon  the  plain,  they  are  generally  fuccefsful  j 
but  if  once  the  lama  obtains  the  rocky  precipice 
of  the  mountain,  the  hunters  are  obliged  to  de- 
fift  in  their  purfuit. 

The  lama  feems  to  be  the  largeft  of  the  ca- 
mbl  kind  in  America;  there  are  others,  which 
are  called  guanacoes  and  pacos,  that  are  fmaller 
and  weaker,  but  endued  with  the  fame  nature, 
and  formed  pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner. 
'Lhey  feem  to  bear  the  fame  proportions  to 
each  other,  that  the  horfe  does  to  the  afs,  and 
are  employed  with  the  fame  degree  of  fubor- 
dination.  The  wool,  however,  of  the  paco, 
feems  to  be  the  moft  valuable,  and  It  is  formed 
into  fluffs,  not  inferior  to  filk,  either  in  price 
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or  beauty.  The  natural  colour  of  the  paco  Is 
that  of  a dried  rofe-leaf  j the  manufa£lurers 
feldom  give  its  wool  any  other  dye,  but  form 
it  into  quilts  and  carpets,  which  exceed  thofe 
from  the  Levant.  This  manufacture  forms  a 
very  confiderablc  branch  of  commerce  iji  South 
America,  and  probably  too,  might  be  extended 
to  Europe,  were  the  beauty  and  the  durabi- 
lity of  what  is  thus  wrought  up  fufEciently 
known. 


CHAP.  XV 


The  Nyl-ghau. 


HIS  animal,  the  name  of  which  is  pro- 


X nounced  Nylgaw,  is  a native  of  India, 
and  has  but  lately  been  imported  into  Europe  ; 
it  feems  to  be  of  a middle  nature,  betvi’^een 
the  cow  and  the  deer,  and  carries  the  appear- 
ance of  both  in  its  form.  In  fize,  it  is  as  much 
fmaller  than  the  one,  as  it  is  larger  than  the 
other  -y  its  body,  horns,  and  tail,  are  not  unlike 
tliofe  of  a bull ; and  the  head,  neck,  and  legs, 
are  very  like  tli'ofe  of  a deer.  The  colour, 
in  general,  is  afh  or  grey,  from  a mixture  of 
black  hairs  and  white ; all  along  the  ridge  or 
edge  of  the  neck,  the  hair  is  blacker,  larger, 
and  more  erecSt,  making  a fhort  thin  and  up- 
right mane.  Its  horns  are  feven  inches  long. 
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they  are  fix  inches  round  at  the  foot ; growing 
fmaller  by  degrees,  they  terminate  in  a blunt 
point.  The  bluntnefs  of  thefe,  together  with 
the  form  of  its  head  and  neck,  might  incline 
us  to  fuppofe  it  was  of  the  deer  kind  j but,  as 
it  never  Iheds  its  horns,  it  has  a greater  affinity 
to  the  cow. 

From  the  difpofition  of  that  brought  over  to 
this  country,  which  has  been  very  accurately 
and  minutely  defcribed  by  Dr.  Hunter,  their 
manners  were  harmlefs  and  gentle.  Although 
in  its  native  wildnefs,  it  is  -'aid  to  be  fierce  and 
vicious,  this  feemed  pleafed  with  every  kind  of 
familiarity,  and  always  licked  the  hand  that 
ftroked,  or  gave  it  bread,  and  never  once  at- 
tempted to  life  its  horns  offenfively ; it  feemed 
to  have  much  dependance  on  its  organs  of  fmell, 
and  fnuffed  keenly,  and  with  noife,  whenever 
any  perfon  came  within  fight ; it  did  fo  likewife, 
when  any  food  or  drink  was  brought  to  it ; and 
was  fo  eafily  offended  with  fmells,  or  fo  cautious, 
that  it  would  not  tafte  the  bread  which  was  of- 
fered, when  the  hand  happened  to  fmell  ftrong 
of  turpentine.  Its  manner  of  fighting  is  very 
particular.  It  was  obferved,  at  Lord  Clive’s, 
where  two  males  were  put  into  a little  inclo- 
fure,  that,  wfiile  they  were  at  a confiderable  dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  they  prepared  for  the  at- 
taeJy,  by  falling  upon  their  fore-knees,  tlien  they 
fhuffled  towards  each  other,  with  a quick  pace, 
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keeping  ftill  upon  their  fore-knees,  and  when 
they  were  come  within  fome  yards,  they  made 
a fpring,  and  darted  againft  each  other.  The 
intrepidity  and  force  with  which  they  dart  againft 
any  objedf,  app'eared  by  the  ftrength  with  which 
one  of  them  attempted  to  overturn  a poor  la-, 
bourer  who  unthinkingly  ftood  on  the  outfide  of 
the  pales  of  its  inclofure.  The  nyl-ghau,  with 
' the  quicknefs  of  lightning,  darted  againft  the 
wood-work  with  fuch  violence,  that  he  broke  it 
to  pieces,  and  broke  off  one  of  his  horns  clofe  . 
to  the  root,  which  occafioned  the  animal’s  death. 
At  all  the  places  in  India  where  we  have  fet- 
tlements,  they  are  confidered  as  rarities,  aiid 
brought  from  the  diftant  interior  parts  of  the  ; 
country.  The  Emperor,  fometimes,  kills  them 
in  fuch  numbers,  as  to  diftribute  quarters  of  . 
them  to  all  his  omrahs;  which  ftiews  that  they 
are  internally  wild  and  in  plenty,  and  efteemed 
good  or  delicious  food.  The  nyl-ghaus,  which 
have  been  brought  to  England,  have  been  moft, 
if  not  ail  of  them,  received  from  Surat  or  Bom- 
bay ; and  they  feem  to  be  lefs  uncommon  in  that 
part  of  India,  than  in  Bengal ; which  gives  room 
for  a conjecture,  that  they  may  be  indigenous, 
perhaps,  in  the  province  of  Guzarat,  one  of  the 
moft  weftern  and  the  moft  confiderable  of  the 
Hindoftan  empire,  lying  to  the  northward  of  Su- 
rat, and  ftretching  away  to  tlie  Indian  ocean. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

The  Bear. 

4 

OF  the  Bear,  there  are  three  difFerent  kinds, 
the  brown  bear  of  the  Alps,  the  black 
bear  of  North- America,  which  is  fmaller,  and 
the  great  Greenland,  or  white  bear.  Thefe, 
though  different  in  their  form,  are  no  doubt  of 
the  fame  original,  and  owe  their  chief  variations  * 
to  food  and  climate.  They  have  all  the  fame 
habitudes,  being  equally  carnivorous,  treache- 
rous, and  cruel.  It  has  been  faid  indeed,  that 
the  black  bear  of  America  rejeils  animal  food,- 
but  of  the  contrary  I am  certain,  as  I have  often 
feen  the  young  ones,  which  are  brought  over  to 
London,  prefer  fiefli  to  every  kind  of  vegetable 
aliment.  ■ 

The  brown  bear  is  properly  an  inhabitant  of 
the  temperate  climates ; the  black  fliids  fubfift- 
ence  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe  and 
^ America,  while  the  great  white  bear  takes  re- 
fuge in  the  moil  icy  climates,  and  liyes  where 
fcarce  any  other  animal  can  find  fubfiflenee. 

The  brown  bear*  is  not  only  favage  but 
folitqry  5 he  takes  refuge  in  the  moll  unfrc- 

* BufFon.  . ^ 
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quented  parts,  and  the  moft  dangerous  preci- 
pices of  uninhabited  mountains.  It  chufes  its 
den  in  the  moft  gloomy  parts  of  the  foreft,  in 
fome  cavern  that  has  been  hollowed  by  time,  or 
in  the  hollow  of  fome  old  enormous  tree.  There 
it  retires  alone,  and  pali'es  fome  months  of  the 
winter  without  provifions,  or  without  ever  ftir- 
ring  abroad.  However,  this  animal  is  not  en- 
tirely deprived  of  fenfation,  like  the  bat,  or  the 
dormoufe,  but  feems  rather  to  fubfift  upon  the 
exuberance  of  its  former  flefh,  and  only  feels 
the  calls  of  appetite,  when  the  fat  it  had  ac- 
quired in  fummer  begins  to  be  entirely  wafted 
away.  In  this  manner,  when  the  bear  retires 
to  its  den,  to  hide  for  the  winter,  it  is  extremely 
fat,  but  at  the  end  of  forty  or  fifty  days,  when 
it  comes  forth  to  feek  for  frefh  nourifhment,  it 
feems  to  have  flept  all  its  flefh  away.  It  is  a 
common  report,  that  during  this  time  they  live 
by  fucking  their  paws,  which  is  a vulgar  error 
that  fcarce  requires  confutation.  Thefe  foli- 
tary  animals  couple  in  autumn,  but  the  time  of 
geftation  with  the  female  is  ftill  unknown ; the 
female  takes  great  care  to  provide  a proper  re- 
treat for  her  young ; fhe  fecures  them  in  the 
hollow  of  a rock,  and  provides  a bed  of  hay  in 
the  warmeft  part  of  the  den  ; fhe  brings  forth 
in  winter,  and  the  young  ones  begin  to  follow 
her  in  fpring.  The  male  and  female,  by  no 
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means  inhabit  the  fame  den;  they  have  each 
their  feparate  retreat,  and  feldom  are  feen  to- 
gether but  upon  the  accefles  of  genial  defire. 

The  voice  of  the  bear  is  a kind  of  growl, 
interrupted  with  rage,  which  is  often  caprici- 
oufly  exerted ; and  though  this  animal  feems 
gentle  and  placid  to  its  mafter,  when  tamed  ; 
yet  it  is  ftill  to  be  diftrufted,  and  managed  with 
caution,  as  it  is  often  treacherous  and  refentful 
without  a caufe. 

. This  animal  is  capable  of  fome  degree  of  in- 
ftrudtion.  There  are  few  but  have  feen  it 
dance  in  aukward  meafures  upon  its  hind  feet, 
to  the  voice  or  the  inftrument  of  its  leader ; 
and  it  muft  be  confelTed,  that  the  dancer  is  of- 
ten found  to  be  the  beft  performer  of  the  two. 
I am  told,  that  it  is  firft  taught  to  perform  in 
this  manner,  by  fetting  it  upon  hot  plates  of 
iron,  and  then  playing  to  it,  while  in  this  un- 
eafy  lituation. 

The  bear',  when  come  to  maturity,  can  ne- 
ver be  tamed ; it  then  continues  in  its  native 
fiercenefs,  and  though  caged,  ftill  formidably 
impotent,  at  the  approach  of  its  keeper  fties  to 
meet  him.  But  notwithftanding  the  fiercenefs 
of  this  animal,  the  natives  in  thofe  countries 
jvhere  it  is  found,  hunt  it  with  great  perfeve- 
rance  and  alacrity.  The  leaft  dangerous  me- 
thod of  taking  it  is  by  intoxicating  it,  by  throw- 
ing brandy  upon  honey,  which  it  feems  to  be 
.0  6 chiefly 
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chiefly  fond  of,  and  feeks  for  in  the  hollow  of 
trees.  In  Ciinada,  where  the  black  bears  are 
very  common,  and  where  their  dens  are  made 
in  trees,  that  are  hollow  towards  the  top,  they 
are  tak^n  by  fetting  fire  to  their  retreats,  which 
are  often  above  thirty  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  old  one  is  generally  feen  firft  to  ifTue  from 
her  den,  and  is  fhot  by  the  hunters.  The 
young  ones,  as  they  defcend,  are  caught  in  a 
noofe,  and  are  either  kept  or  killed  for  provi- 
fion.  Their  paws  are  faid  to  be  a great  de- 
licacy, and  their  hams  are  w’ell  enough  knowm 
at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious  here.  Their  fat 
alfo,  which  ftill  preferves  a certain  degree  of 
fluidity,  is  fuppofcd  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy 
in  white  or  indolent  tumours,  thou^  probably 
very  little  fuperior  to  hogs-lard. 

■ The  white  Greenland  bear  differs  greatlyj 
botli  in  figure  and  dimenfions,  from  thofe  al- 
ready defcribed;  and  though  it  preferves  ift 
general  the  external  form  of  its  more  fouthern 
kindred,  yet  it  grows  to  above  three  times  the 
fize.  'The  brown  bear  is  feldom  above  fix 
feet  long  ; the  white  bear  is  often  known  from 
twelve  to  thirteen.  The  brown  bear  is  made 
rather  flrong  and  fturdyj  like  the  maftiff ; die 
Greenland  bear,  though  covered  with_  very 
long  hair,  and  apparendy  bulky,  is  neverdie- 
lefs  more  flendcr,  bodi  as  to  the  head,  neck, 
and  body,  and  more  inclining  to.  the  fhape  of 
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the  grey-hound.  In  Ihort,  all  the  variations 
of  its  figure  and  its  colour  feem  to  proceed 
from  the  ibldnefs  of  the  climate  where  it  re- 
fidesj  and  the  nature  of  the  food  it  is  fupplied 
with. 

The  white  bear  feerns  the  only  animal,  that 
by  being  placed  in  the  coldeft  climate,  grows 
larger  than  thofe  that  live  in  the  temperate 
zones.  All  other  fpecies  of  animated  nature 
diminifti  as  they  approach  the  poles,,  and  feem 
contracted  in  their  fize,  by  the  rigours  of  the 
ambient  atmofphere ; but  the  bear,  being  un- 
molefted  in  thefe  defolate  climates,  and  meet- 
ing no  animal,  but  what  he  can  eafily  conquer, 
finding  alfo  a fufficient  fupply  of  fifhy  provi- 
fions,  he  grows  to  an  enormous  fize ; and  as 
the  lion  is  the  tyrant  of  an  African  foreft,  fo 
the  bear  remains  undifputed  mafter  of  the  icy 
mountains  in  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland.  When 
our  mariners  land  upon  thofe  fhores,  in  fuch 
parts  as  have  not  been  frequented  before,  the 
white  bears  come  down  to  view  them  with  an 
aukward  curiofity  ; they  approach  flowly,  feem- 
ing  undetermined  whether  to  advance  or  re- 
treat; and  being  naturally  a timorous  animal, 
they  are  only  urged  on  by  the  confcious  expe- 
rience of  their  former  victories ; however,  when 
they  are  (hot  at,  or  wounded,  they  endeavour  to 
fly,  or,  finding  that  impracticable,  they  make 
a fierce  and  defperate  refiftance  till  they  die. 

As 
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As  they  live  upon  fifh  and  feals,  their  flefh  is 
too  ftrong  for  food,  and  the  captors  have  no- 
thing but  the  fkin  to  reward  them,  for  the  dan- 
gers incurred  in  the  engagement. 

The  number  of  thefe  animals  that  are  found 
about  the  north-pole,  if  we  confider  the  fcar- 
city  there  of  all  other  terreftrial  creatures,  is 
very  amazing.  They  are  not  only  feen  at  land, 
but  often  on  ice-floats,  feveral  leagues  at  fea. 
They  are  often  tranfported  in  this  manner  to 
tile  very  fliores  of  Iceland,  where  they  no  fooner 
land,  but  all  the  natives  are  in  arms  to  receive 
them.  It  often  happens,  that  when  a Green- 
lander and  his  wife  are  paddling  out  at  fea,  by 
coming  too  near  an  ice-float,  a white  bear  un- 
expedledly  jumps  into  their  boat,  and  if  he  does 
not  overfet . it,  fits  calmly  where  he  firfl:  camo 
down,  and  like  a paflenger  fufFers  himfelf  to  be 
Towed  along.  It  is  probable  the  poor  little 
Greenlander  is  not  very  fond  of  his  new  gueft, 
however  he  makes  a virtue"  of  neccflity,  and 
hofpitably  rows  him  to  fhore. 

As  this  animal  lives  chiefly  upon  fifh,  feals, 
and  dead  whales,  it  feldom  removes  far  from 
the  fhore.  When  forced  by  hunger,  it  often 
ventures  into  the  deep,  fwims  after  feals,  and 
devours  whatever  it  can  feize ; it  is  however 
but  a bad  fwimmer,  and  it  is  often  hunted  in 
this  manner  by  boats,  till  it  is  fatigued,  and  at 
laft  deftroyed.  It  often  happens  that  a battle 
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enfues  between  a bear  and  a morfe  or  a whale  ; 
as  the  latter  are  more  expert  in  their  own  ele- 
ment, they  generally  prove  viftorious.  How- 
ever, when  the  bear  can  find  a young  whale,  it 
repays  him  for  the  danger  he  incurs  of  meeting 
with  the  parent. 


CHAP.  XVIL 


T'be  Badger, 


H E Badger’s  legs  are  fo  fhort,  that  its 


i belly  feems  to  touch  the  ground;  this 
however  is  but  a deceitful  appearance,  as  it  is 
caufed  by  the  length  of  the  hair,  which  is  very 
long  all  over  the  body,  and  makes  it  feem  much 
more  bulky  than  it  really  is.  It  is  a folitary 
ftupid  animal,  that  finds  refuge  remote  from 
man,  and  digs  itfelf  a deep  hole,  with  great  af- 
fiduity.  It  feems  to  avoid  the  light,  and  fel- 
dom  quits  its  retreat  by  day,  only  ftealing  out 
at  night  to  find  fubfiftence.  It  burrows  in  the 
ground  very  eafily,  its  legs  being  Ihort  and 
ftrong,  and  its  claws  flifF  and  horny.  As  it 
continues  to  bury  itfelf,  it  throws  the  earth 
behind  it,  to  a great  diftance,  and  thus  forms 
to  itfelf  a winding  hole,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
it  remains  in  fafety.  As  the  fox  is  not  fo  ex- 
pert at  digging  into  the  earth,  it  often  takes 
poflelfion  of  that  which  has  been  quitted  by  the 
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badger,  and  fome  fay,  forces  it  from  Its  retreat, 
by  laying  its  excrements  at  the  mouth  of  the 
badger’s  hole. 

This  animal,  however,  is  not  long  in'mak- 
ing  itfelf  a new  habitation,  from  which  it  fel- 
dom  ventures  far,  as  it  flies  but  flowly,  and  can 
find  fafety  only  in  the  ftrength  of  its  retreat. 
When  it  is  furprifed  by  the  dogs  at  fome  dif- 
tance  from  its  hole,  it  then  combats  with  def- 
perate  refolution ; it  falls  upon  its  back,  de- 
fends itfelf  on  every  fide,  and  feldom  dies  unre- 
venged in  the  midft  of  its  enemies. 

The  badger,  like  the  fox,  is  a carnivorous 
animal,  and  nothing  that  has  life  can  come 
amifs  to  it.  It  fleeps  the  greateft  part  of  its 
time,  and  thus,  without  being  a voracious 
feeder,  it  ftill  keeps  fat,  particularly  in  winter. 
They  always  keep  their  hole  very  clean,  and 
when  the.  female  brings  forth,  fhe  makes  a com- 
fortable warm  bed  of  hay,  at  the  bottom  of  her 
hole,  for  the  reception  of  her  young.  She 
brings  forth  in  fummer,  generally  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  or  four,  which  fhe  feeds  at  firft 
with  her  milk,  and  afterwards  with  fuch  petty 
prey  as  fhe  can  furprife.  She  feizes  the  young 
rabbits  in  their  warren,  robs  birds  nefts,  finds 
out  where  the  wild  bees  have  laid  up  their  ho- 
ney, and  brings  all  to  her  expedling  brood. 

The  young  ones  when  taken  are  eafily  tamed, 
but  the  old  ftill  continues  favage  and  incorri- 
gible j 
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gible  ; the  former,  after  a fhort  time,  play  with 
the  dogs,  follow  their  mailer  about  the  houfc, 
but  feem  of  all  other  animals  the  moft  fond  of 
the  fire.  They  often  approach  it  fo  clofely, 
that  they  burn  themfelves  in  a dangerous  man- 
ner. 'I'hey  are  fometimes  alfo  fubjedl  to  the 
mange,  and  have  a gland  under  their  tail,  which 
Icents  pretty  ftrongly.  The  poor  of  fome 
countries  eat  their  flelh ; which,  though  fat>  is 
at  beft  but  rank  and  ill  tailed. 


CHAP.  xvm. 

The  Tapir,  ^ 

TH  eh  E feems  to  be  a rude,  but  inferior 
refemblance  between  many  animals  of 
the  old  and  the  new  world.  The  congar  of 
America  refembles  the  tiger  in  natural  fero- 
city, though  far  inferior  in  its  dimenfions.  T^'he 
lama  bears  fome  affinity  to  the  camel,  but  is 
far  behind  it  in  llrength  and  utility.  The  Ta- 
pir may  be  confidered  as  the  hippopotamos  of 
the  New  Continent,  but  degraded  both  as  to 
its  fize  and  ferocity. 

This  animal  bears  fome  diftant  refemblance 
in  its  form  to  a mule.  It  has  a long  fnout, 
which  it  lengthens  or  contrafts  at  pleafure.  Its 
ears  are  fmall,  long,  and  pendent.  Its  neck 
and  tail  are  Ihort,  and  its  claws  ftrong  and  firm, 
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of  which  it  has  four  upon  each  foot.  Its  fkin 
is  thick,  and  covered  with  brown  hair,  and  the 
natives  make  fhields  of  it,  which  cannot  be 
pierced  by  an  arrow. 

This  animal  may  in  fome  mcafurebe  termed 
amphibious,  as  it  chiefly  refides  in  the  water. 

It  differs  however  from  all  others  of  this  kind, 
in  feeding  entirely  upon  vegetables,  and  not 
making  this  element  the  place  of  its  depreda- 
tions. It  feeds  upon  the  paftures  by  the  river 
fide,  and  as  it  is  very  timorous,  the  inftant  it 
hears  the  leaft  noife,  it  plunges  into  the  ftream. 
They  are  greatly  fought  after  by  the  natives,  / 
as  their  fieflh  is  confidered  as  a delicacy,  and 
thought  by  fome  not  inferior  to  beef. 


CHAP.  XIX. 


The  Racoon. 


HE  Racoon,  which  fome  authors  have 


A called  the  Jamaica  rat,  is  about  the  fizc 
of  a fmall  badger ; its  body  is  fhort  and  bulky ; 
its  fur  is  fine,  long,  and  thick,  blackifh  at  the 
furface,  and  grey  towards  the  bottom  j the  nofe 
is  rather  fhorter,  and  more  pointed  than  that  of 
a fox ; the  eyes  large  and  yellow,  the  teeth  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  a dog,  the  tail  thick,  but  ta- 
pering towards  a point,  regularly  marked  with 
rings  of  black,  and  at  leaft  as  long  as  the  body ; 
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the  fore-feet  are  much  fhorter  than  the  hinder, 
both  armed  with  five  fliarp  claws,  witli  which, 
and  his  teeth,  the  animal  makes  a vigorous  re- 
fiftance.  Like  the  fquirrel,  it  makes  ufe  of  its 
paws  to  hold  its  food  while  eating,  but  it  dif- 
fers from  the  monkey  kind,  w'hich  ufe  but  one 
hand  on  thofe  occafions,  whereas  the  racoon 
and  the  fquirrel  ufe  both,  as,  wanting  the 
thumb,  their  paws  fingly  are  unfit  for  grafping 
or  holding ; though  this  animal  be  fliort  and 
bulky,  it  is  however  very  aiSlive  ; its  pointed 
claws  enable  it  to  climb  trees  with  great  fa- 
cility ; it  runs  on  the  trunk  with  the  fame 
fwiftnefs  that  it  moves  upon  the  plain,  and 
fports  among  the  moft  extreme  branches  with 
great  agility,  fecurity,  and  eafe ; it  moves  for- 
ward chiefly  by  bounding,  and  though  it  pro- 
ceeds in  an  oblique  direction,  it  has  fpeed 
. enough  moft  frequently  to  efcape  its  purfuers. 

This  animal  is  a native  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  America,  nor  have  any  travellers  mentioned 
its  being  found  in  the  ancient  continent.  But 
in  the  climates  of  which  it  is  a native,  it  is 
found  in  noxious  abundance,  particularly  in 
Jamaica,  where  it  keeps  in  the  mountains,  and 
where  it  often  defeends  to  feed  upon  the  plan- 
tations of  fugar-cane.  I'lie  planters  of  thefc 
climates  confider  thefe  animals  as  one  of  their 
greateft  miferies  j they  have  contrived  various 
methods  ©f  deftroying  them,  yet  ftill  they  pro- 
pagate 
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pagatc  in  fuch  numbers,  that  neither  traps  nor 
iire-arms  can  fet  them  free  ; fo  that  a fwarm  of 
thefe  famiftied  creatures  are  found  to  do  more 
injury  in  a Tingle  night,  than  the  labours  of  a 
month  can  repair. 

But  though,  when  Wild,  they  are  thus  troublc- 
fome,  in  a ftate  of  tamenefs  no  animal  is  more 
harmlefs  or  amufing  ; they  are  capable  of  being 
inftrufted  in  various  little  amufing  tricks.  The 
racoon  is  playful  and  cleanly,  and  is  very  eafily 
fupported ; it  eats  of  every  thing  tliat  is  given 
it,  and  if  left  to  itfelf,  no  cat  can  be  a better 
provider  j it  examines  every  corner,  eats  of  all 
flefh,  either  boiled  or  raw,  eggs,  fruits,  or  corn, 
infedls  themfelves  cannot  efcape  it,  and  if  left 
at  liberty  in  a garden,  it  will  feed  upon  fnails, 
worms,  and  beetles ; but  it  has  a particular 
fondnefs  for  fweets  of  every  kind,  and  to  be  pof- 
fefled  of  thefe  in  its  wild  ftate,  it  incurs  every 
danger.  Though  it  will  eat  its  provifions  dry, 
it  will  for  choice  dip  them  in  water  if  it  happens 
to  be  in  the  way ; it  has  one  peculiarity  which 
few  other  animals  have  been  found  to  pofTefs,  it 
drinks  as  well  by  lapping,  like  the  dog,  as  by 
fucking  like  the  horfe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XX. 


The  Coatimondl. 


H E firft  peculiarity  with  which  this  aiti- 


X mal  ftrikes  the  Ipeftator,  is  the  extreme 
lejigth  of  its  fiiout,  which  in  foine  meafure  re- 
fembles  that  of  tlie  hog,  but  elongated  to  a fur- 
prifing  degree  ; it  bears  fome  diftant  refem- 
blance  to  the  animal  laft  defcribed,  except 
that  the  neck  and  the  body  are  longer,  the  fur 
fhorter,  and  the  eyes  fmaller  j but  its  principal 
diftinftion,  as  was  faid  before,  confitfs  in  the 
fhape  of  its  nofe,  the  upper  jaw  being  an  inch 
longer  than  the  lower,  and  the  fnout,  which  is 
moveable  in  every  divifion,  turning  up  at  the 
end.  Like  the  racoon,  it  fits  up  on  the  hinder 
legs  with  great  eafe,  and  in  this  pofition,  with 
both  paws,  carries  the  food  to  its  mouth. 

This  animal  is  very  fubjedl  to  eat  its  own 
tail,  which  is  rather  longer  than  its  body,  but 
this  flrange  appetite  is  not  peculiar  to  the  coati 
alone ; the  mococo,  and  fome  of  the  monkey 
kinds,  do  the  fame,  and  feem  to  feel  no  pain  in 
wounding  a part  of  the  body  fo  remote  from 
the  center  of  circulation. 

It  feems  pofleft  of  the  fame  playful  qualities, 
^id  indifcriminate  appetites,  with  the  animal 
defcribed  in  the  laft  chapter  j if  left  at  liberty 
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in  a ftate  of  tamenefs,  it  will  purfue  the  pouN 
try,  and  deftroy  every  living  thing  that  it  has 
llrength  to  conquer ; though  it  is  playful  with 
its  keeper,  yet  it  feems  obftinately  bent  againft 
receiving  any  inftrudlion,  and  neither  threats 
nor  carefles  can  induce  it  to  praftife  any  arts  to 
which  it  is  not  naturally  inclined.  When  it 
fleeps,  it  rolls -itfelf  up  in  a lump,  and  in  that 
pofition  often  continues  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours  together. 

CHAP.  XXL 
Of  the  Ant-Bear. 

There  are  many  animals  that  live  upon 
ants  in  Africa  and  America ; the  pango- 
lin or  fcaly  lizard  of  Guinea  may  be  confidered 
among  this  number;  but  there  are  a greater 
variety  in  America,  which  makes  thofe  minute 
iufedfs  their  only  fubfiftence.  Though  they 
are  of  different  figures  and  fizes,  yet  in  gene- 
ral they  go  under  one  common  name  of  the  Ant- 
Bear;  the  peculiar  length  and  flendernefs  .of  their 
fnout,  their  fingular  appetites,  and  their  man- 
ner of  taking  their  prey,  ftriking  us  too  ftrong- 
ly  to  attend  to  the  minute  differences  of  their 
fize  or  form. 

They  have  been  claffed  by  Mr.  B uffon  into 
the  larger  Tamandua,  the  fmaller  Tamandua, 
6 and 
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and  the  Ant-catcr.  The  longed  of  this  kind  is 
four  feet  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  fnout  to  the 
Infertion  of  the  tail  j their  legs  are  fhort,  and 
armed  with  four  drong  claws ; their  tail  is  long 
and  tufted,  and  die  animal  often  throws  it  on  its 
back  like  the  fquirrel.  The  fecond  of  this  kind 
is  not  above  eighteen  inches  long ; the  tail  is 
without  hair,  and  it  fweeps  the  ground  as  the 
animal  moves.  The  ant-eater,  which  is  the  third 
variety,  is  dill  fmaller  than  either  of  the  for- 
mer, as  it  is  not  above  feven  inches  from  the  tip 
of  the  fnout  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail.  The 
two  former  are  of  a brown  dulky  colour,  but 
this  of  a beautiful  reddifh,  mixed  with  yellow ; 
though  they  differ  in  figure,  they  all  refcmble 
each  other  in  one  peculiarity,  which  is  the  ex- 
treme flendernefs  of  their  fnout,  and  the  amaz- 
ing length  of  their  tongue. 

The  fnout  is  produced  in  fo  difproportionate 
a manner,  that  the  length  of  it  makes  near  a 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  figure.  A horfe  has 
one  of  tihe  longed  heads  of  any  animal  we  know, 
and  yet  the  ant-bear  has  one  above  twice  as 
long  in  proportion  to  its  body.  The  fnout 
of  this  animal  is  almod  round  and  cylindrical  i 
it  is  extremely  flender,  and  is  fcarce  thicker 
near  the  eyes  than  at  its  extremity.  The 
mouth  is  very  fmall,  the  nodrils  are  very  clofe 
to  each  other,  the  eyes  are  little  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  nofe,  the  neck  is  fhort,  the 

tongue 
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tongue  is  extBemely  long,  flender,  and  flatted 
on  both  fides;  this  it  keeps  generally  doubled 
up  in  the  mouth,  and  is  the  only  inftrument  by 
which  it  finds  fubfiftence ; for  the  whole  of  this 
tribe  are  entirely  without  teeth,  and  find  fafety 
only  in- the  remotenefs  and  fecurity  of  their 
retreat. 

If  we  examine  through  the  various  regions  of 
the  earth,  we  Ihall  find  that  all  the  mofi:  active, 
fprightly,  and  ufeful  quadrupedes  have  been  ga- 
thered round  man,  and  either  ferved  his  plea- 
fures,  or  fiill  maintained  their  independence 
by  their  vigilance,  their  cunning,  or  their  in- 
duftry.  It  is  in  the  remote  folitudes  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  helplefs,  the  deformed,  and 
the  monftrous  births  of  nature.  Thefe  wretched 
animals  being  incapable  of  defending  them- 
felves,  either  by  their  agility  or  their  natural 
arms,  fall  a prey  to  every  creature  that  attacks 
them ; they  therefore  retire  for  fafety  into  the 
darkefi:  forefts,  or  the  moft  defert  mountains, 
where  none  of  the  bolder  or  fwifter  animals 
thufe  to  refidq. 

It  may  well  be  fuppofed  that  an  animal  fo 
helplefs  as  the  ant-bear  is,  with  legs  too  fliort 
to  fit  it  for  flight,  and  unprovided  with  teeth 
to  give  it  a power  of  refiftance,  is  ‘neither  nu- 
merous, nor  often  feen ; its  retreats  are  in  the 
moft  barren  and  uncultivated  parts  of  South 
America,  It  is  a native  only  of  the  new  con- 
o tinent, 
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tincnt,  and  entirely  unknown  to  the  old.  It 
lives  chiefly  in  the  woods,  and  hides  itfelf  un- 
der the  fallen  leaves.  It  feldom  ventures  from 
its  retreat ; and  the  induftry  of  an  hour  fupplies 
it  with  fufficient  food  for  feveral  days  together. 
Its  manner  of  procuring  its  prey  is’  one  of  the 
moft  Angular  in  all  natural  hiftory : as  its  name 
implies,  it  lives  entirely  upon  ants  and  infeiSls  ; 
thefe,  in  the  countries  where  it  is  bred,  are  fouitd 
in  the  greateft  abundance,  and^often  build  them- 
felyes  hills  five  or  fix  feet  high,  where  they  live 
in  community.  When  this  animal  approaches 
an  ant-hill,  it  creeps  flowly  forward  on  its  belly, 
taking  every  precaution  to  keep  itfelf  concealed, 
till  it  comes  within  a proper  diftance  of  the  place 
where  it  intends  to  make  its  banquet  j -there 
lying  clofely  along  at  its  length,  it  thrufts  forth 
its  round  red  tongue,  which  is  often  two  feet 
long,  acrofs  the  path  of  thefe  bufy  infedfs,  and 
there  lets  it  lie  motionlefs  for  feveral  minutes 
together.  ' The  ants  of  that  country,  fome  of 
which  are  half  an  inch  long,  confidering  it  as  a 
piece  of  flefh  accidentally  thrown  before  them> 
come  forth  and  fwarm  upon  it  in  great  numbers, 
but  wherever  they  touch,  they  flick;  for  this  in- 
flrument  is  covered  with  a flimy  fluid,  which, 
like  bird-lime,  entangles  every  creature  that 
lights  upon  it.  When  therefore  the  ant-bear 
has  found  a fufficient  number  for  one  morfel, 
it  inftantly  draws  in  the  tongue,  and  devours 
VoL.  IV.  P them 
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them  all  in  a moment ; after  which  it  ftill  conti- 
nues in  its  {lofition,  praitifing  the  fame  arts  until 
its  hunger  is  entirely  appeafed  j it  then  retires  to 
its  hiding-place  once  more,  where  it  continues  in 
indolent  exiftence  till  again  excited  by  the  calls 
of  hunger. 

Such  is  the  luxurious  life  of  a creature,  that 
feems  of  all  others  the  moft  helplefs  and  de- 
formed. It  finds  fafety  in  its  hiding-places 
from  its  enemiesy  and  an  ample  fupply  in  fome 
neighbouring  ant-hill  for  all  its  appetites.  As 
it  only  tries  to  avoid  its  purfuers,  it  is  feldom 
difcovered  by  themj  yet  helplefs  as  this  ani- 
mal is,  when  driven  to  an  extremity,  though 
without  teeth,  it  will  fight  with  its  claws,  with 
great  obflinacy.  With  thefe  arms  alone  it  has 
often  been  found  to  oppofe  the  dog,  and  even 
the  jaguar.  It  throws  itfelf  upon  its  back, 
faftens  upon  its  enemy  with  all  its  claws,  fticks 
with  great  ftrength  and  perfeverance,  and  even 
after  killing  its  invader,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  does  not  quit  its  hold,  but  remains  faf- 
tened  upon  him  with  vindictive  defperation. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  the  Sloth, 

OF  the  Sloth  there  are  two  different  kinds, 
diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  their 
claws ; the  one,  which  in  its  native  country  is 
called  the  Unan,  having  only  two  claws  upon 
each  foot,  and  being  without  a tail ; the  other, 
which  is  called  the  Ai,  having  a tail,  and  three 
claws  upon  each  foot.  The  unan  has  the  fnout 
longer,  the  ears  more  apparent,  and  the  fur 
very  different  from  die  other.  It  differs  alfo  in 
the  number  of  its  ribs,  this  having  forty-fix^ 
while  the  ai  has  but  twenty-eight.  Thefe 
differences,  however,  though  very  apparent, 
have  been  but  little  regai'ded  in  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  two  animals  which  fo  ftrongly  refem- 
ble  each  other  in  the  general  out-lines  of  their 
figure,  in  their  appetites,  and  their  helplefs  for- 
mation. 

They  are  both,  therefore,  defcribed  under 
the  common  appellation  of  the  floth,  and  their 
habitudes  well  deferve  our  wonder  and  curio- 
fity.  Nature  feems  cramped  and  conftrained 
in  their  formation ; other  animals  are  often  in- 
dolent from  choice,  thefe  are  flow  from  necef- 
ffty  5 the  ai,  from  which  I fliall  take  my  defcrip- 
tion,  and  from  which  the  other  differs  only  in 
P 2 the 
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the  flight  particulars  above-mentioned,  and  in 
being  rather  more  adlive,  is  of  about  the  fize  of 
a badger.  Its  fur  is  coarfe  and  flaring,  fome- 
what  refembling  dried  grafs ; the  tail  very  ftiort, 
and  fcarce  appearing ; the  mouth  extending 
from  ear  to  ear  j the  eye  dull  and  heavy  j the 
feet  armed  with  three  claws  each,  and  made  fo 
fhort,  and  fet  on  fo  aukwardly,  that  a few  paces 
is  often  the  journey  of  a week;  but  though 
the  feet  are  fhort,  they  are  flill  longer  than  its 
legs,  and  thefe  proceed  from  the  body  in  fuch 
an  oblique  diredtion,  that  the  foie  of  the  foot 
feldom  touches  the  ground.  When  the  animal 
therefore  is  compelled  to  make  a flep  forward, 
it  fcrapes  on  the  back  of  the  nails  along  the 
furface,  and  wheeling  the  limbs  circularly  about, 
yet  flill  touching  the  ground,  it  at  length  places 
its  foot  in  a progreflive  pofition ; the  other  three 
limbs  are  all  brought  about  with  the  fame  dif- 
ficulty ; and  thus  it  is  feen  to  move,  not  above 
three  feet  in  an  hour.  In  fadt,  this  poor  crea- 
ture feldom  changes  place  but  by  conflraint, 
and  when  impelled  by  the  feverefl  flings  of 
hunger. 

The  floth  feems  to  be  the  meanefl  and  mofl 
ill-formed  of  all  thofe  animals  that  chew  the 
cud ; it  lives  entirely  upon  vegetable  food,  on 
the  leaves,  the  fruit,  and  the  flowers  of  trees, 
and  often  even  on  tlie  very  bark,  wlien  nothing 
elfe  is  left  on  the  tree  for  its  fubfiflence.  Like 

all 
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all  other  ruminant  animals,  it  has  four  ftomachs ; 
and  thefe  requiring  a large  ftiare  of  provifion 
to  fupply  them,  it  generally  ftrips  a tree  of  all 
its  verdure  in  lefs  than  a fortnight.  Still  how- 
ever it  keeps  aloft,  unwilling  to  defcend,  while 
any  thing  remains  that  can  ferve  it  for  food  j it 
therefore  falls  to  devouring  the  bark,  and  thus 
in  a fliort  time  kills  the  tree  upon  which  it 
found  its  fupport.  Thus  deftitute  of  provi- 
fions  above,  and  crawling  flowly  from  branch 
to  branch,  in  hopes  of  finding  fomething  ftill 
left,  it  is  at  laft  obliged  to  encounter  all  tlie 
daiigers  that  attend  it  below.  Though  it  is 
formed  by  Nature  for  climbing  a tree  with  great 
pain  and  difficulty,  yet  it  is  utterly  unable  to 
defcend;  it  therefore  is  obliged  to  drop  from 
the  branches  to  the  ground,  and  as  it  is  inca- 
pable of  exerting  itfelf  to  break  the  violence  of 
its  defcent,  it  drops  like  a lhapelefs  heavy  mafs, 
and  feels  no  fmall  ftiock  in  the  fall.  There> 
after  remaining  fome  time  torpid,  it  prepares 
for  a journey  to  fome  neighbouring  tree;  but 
this  of  all  migrations  is  the  moft  tedious,  dan- 
gerous, and  painful ; it  often  takes  a week  in 
crawling  to  a tree  not  fifty  yards  diftant;  it 
moves  with  imperceptible  flownefs,  and  often 
baits  by  the  way.  All  motions  feem  to  torture 
it;  every  ftep  it  takes  it  fets  forth  a moft 
plaintive,  melancholy  cry,  which  from  fome 
diftant  fimilitude  to  the  human  voice,  excites 
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a kind  of  difguft,  mixed  with  pity.  This  plain- 
tive found  feems  its  chief  defence ; few  quadru- 
pedes  appear  willing  to  interrupt  its  progrefs, 
either  that  the  flefti  is  ofFenfive,  or  that  they 
are  terrified  at  its  cries.  When  at  length  they 
reach  their  deftined  tree,  they  mount  it  with 
much  greater  eafe  than  when  they  moved  upon 
the  plain.  They  fall  to  with  famiftied  appetite, 
and  as  before,  deftroy  the  very  fource  that  fup- 
plies  them. 

How  far  thefe  may  be  confidered  as  the  un- 
finifhed  productions  of  Nature,  I will  not  take 
tipon  me  to  determine ; if  we  meafure  their  hap- 
pinefs  by  our  fenfations,  nothing,  it  is  certain, 
can  be  more  miferable ; but  it  is  probable,  con- 
lidered  with  regard  to  themfelves,  they  may 
have  feme  ftores  of  comfort  unknown  to  us, 
which  may  fet  them  upon  a level  with  fome 
other  inferior  ranks  of  the  creation;  if  a part 
of  their  life  be  expofed  to  pain  and  labour,  it  is 
compenfated  by  a larger  portion  of  plenty,  in- 
dolence, and  fafety.  In  faCf,  they  are  formed 
very  differently  from  all  other  quadrupedes,  and 
it  is  probable  they  have  different  enjoyments. 
Like  birds,  they  have  but  one  common  vent 
for  the  purpofes  of  propagation,  excrement,  and 
urine.  Like  the  tortoife,  which  they  refemble 
in  the  flownefs  of  their  motion,  they  continue 
to  live  fome  time  after  their  nobler  parts  are 
wounded,^  or  even  taken  away.  They  bear 
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the  marks  of  all  thofe  homely-formed  animals, 
that,  like  rude  machines,  are  not  eafily  difcom- 
pofed. 

* Its  note,  according  to  Kircher,  is  an  af- 
cending  and  defcending  hexachord,  which  it 
utters  only  by  night ; its  look  is  fo  piteous,  as 
to  move  companion ; it  is  _alfo  accompanied 
with  tears,  that  diffuade  every  body  from  injur- 
ing fo  wretched  a being.  Its  abftinence  from 
food  is  remarkably  powerful ; one  that  had 
faftened  itfelf  by  its  feet  to  a pole,  and  was  fo 
fufpended  acrofs  two  beams,  remained  forty 
days  without  meat,  drink,  or  deep  j the  firength 
of  its  feet  is  fo  great,  that  whatfoever  it  feizes 
on  cannot  poflibly  be  freed  from  its  claws.  A 
dog  was  let  loofe  at  the  above-mentioned  ani- 
mal, taken  from  the  pole ; after  fome  time  the 
doth  laid  hold  of  the  dog  with  its  feet,  and  held 
him  four  days,  till  he  perifhed  with  hunger. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

, The  Gerbua. 

% 

This  animal  as  little  refembles  a quadru- 
pede,  as  that  which  has  been  defcribed 
in  a former  chapter.  If  we  fhould  fuppofe  a' 
bird,  divefted  of  its  feathers,  and  walking  upon 

* Pennant’s  Synopfis. 
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its  legs,  it  miglit  give  us  fome  idea  of  its  figure. 
It  has  four  feet  indeed,  but  in  running  or  reft- 
ing,  it  never  makes  ufe  of  any  but  the  hinder. 
The  number  of  legs,  hov/ever,  do  not  much 
contribute  to  any  animal’s  fpeed  } and  the  ger- 
bua,  though,  properly  fpeaking,  furnifhed  but 
with  two,  is  one  of  the  fwifteft  creatures  in  the 
world. 

The  Gerbua  is  not  above  the  fize  of  a large 
rat,  and  its  head  is  Hoped  fomewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  a rabbit,  the  teeth  alfo  are  formed  like 
thofe  of  the  rat  kind,  there  being  two  cutting 
teeth  in  each  jaw  ; it  has  a very  long  tail,  tufted 
at  the  end ; the  head,  the  back,  and  fides  are 
covered  with  large  afti-coloured  foft  hair  ; the 
breaft  and  belly  is  whitilh,  but  what  moft  de- 
ferves  our  attention  in  the  formation  of  this 
little  animal,  is  the  legs ; the  fore-legs  are  not 
an  inch  long,  with  four  claws  and  a thumb  upon 
each,  while  the  hinder-legs  are  two  inches  and 
a quarter,  and  exaifly  refemble  thofe  of  a bird, 
there  being  but  three  toes,  the  mrddlemoft  of 
which  is  longeft. 

The  gerbua  is  found  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  Pa- 
leftine,  and  the  deferts  between  Buflerah  and 
Aleppo ; its  hind-legs,  as  was  faid  before,  are 
only  ufed  in  running,  while  the  fore-paws,  like 
thofe  of  a fquirrel,  graip  its  food,  and  in  fome 
meafure  perform  the  office  of  hands.  It  is  of- 
ten feen  by  travellers  as  they  pafs  along  the  de- 
ferts, 
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ferts,  croffing  their  way,  and  jumping  fix  or 
eight  feet  at  every  bound,  and  going  fo  fwiftly, 
that  fcarce  any  other  quadrupede  is  able  to  over- 
take them.  They  are  a lively,  harmlefs  race 
of  animals,  living  entirely  upon  vegetables,  and 
burrowing  like  rabbits  in  the  ground.  Mr. 
Pennant  tells  us  of  two  that  were  lately  brought 
to  London,  that  burrowed  almoft  through  the 
brick  wall  of  the  room  where  they  were  kept; 
they  came  out  of  their  hole  at  night  for  food, 
and  when  caught  were  much  fatter  and  fleeker 
than  when  confined  to  their  burrows.  A va- 
riety of  this  animal  is  found  alfo  in  Siberia  and 
Circaffia,  and  is,  moft  probably,  common 
enough  over  all  Afia.  'T'hey  are  more  expert 
diggers  than  even  the,  rabbit  itfelf;  and  when 
purfued  for  a long  time,  if  they  cannot  efcape 
by  tlieir  fwiftnefs,  they  try  to  make  a hole  in- 
ftantly  in  the  ground,  in  which  they  often  bury 
themfelves  deep  enough  to  find  fecurity  before 
their  purfuers  come  up.  Their  burrows,  in 
fome  places,  are  fo  thick,  as  to  be  dangerous 
to  travellers,  the  horfes  perpetually  falling  in 
them.  It  is  a provident  little  animal,  and  lays 
up  for  the  winter.  It  cuts  grafs  in  heaps  of  a 
foot  fquare,  which  when  dried  it  carries  into 
its  burrow,  therewith  to  ferve  it  for  food,  or  to 
keep  its  young  v/arm  during  the  rigours  of  the 
winter. 

But  of  all  animals  of  this  kind,  that  which 

was 
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was  firft  clifcovered  and  defcribed  by  Mr.  Banks, 
is  the  moft  extraordinary.  He  calls  it  the  Kan- 
gurooj  and  though  from  its  general  outline, 
and  the  moft  ftr iking  peculiarities  of  its  figure, 
it  greatly  refembles  the  gerbua,  yet  it  entirely 
differs,  if  we  confider  its  fize,  or  thofe  minute 
diftinftions  which  direil:  the  makers  of  fyftems 
in  afforting  the  general  ranks  of  nature. 

The  largeft  of  the  gerbua  kind  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  ancient  continent,  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  fize  of  a rabbit.  The  kanguroo  of 
New  Holland,  where  it  is  only  to  be  found,  is 
often  known  to  weigh  above  fixty  pounds,  and 
muft  confequently  be  as  large  as  a fheep.  Al- 
though the  fkin  of  that  which  was  ftufi'ed  and 
brought  home  by  Mr.  Banks  was  not  much 
above  the  fize  of  a hare,  yet  it  was  greatly  fu- 
perior  to  any  of  the  gerbua  kind  that  have  been 
hitherto  known,  and  very  different  in  many 
particulars.  The  fnout  of  the  gerbua,  as  has 
been  faid,  is  ftiort  and  round,  that  of  the  new- 
difcovered  animal  long  and  {lender ; the  teeth 
alfo  entirely  differ ; for  as  the  gerbua  has  but 
two  cutting  teetli  in  each  jaw,  making  four  in 
all,  this  animal,  befides  its  cutting  teeth,  has 
four  canine  teeth  alfo ; but  what  makes  a more 
ftriking  peculiarity,  is  the  formation  of  its  lower 
jaw,  which,  as  the  ingenious  difcoverer  fuppofes, 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  open  and  fhut 
like  a pair  of  fcilTars,  and  cut  grafs,  probably 

this 
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this  animars  principal  food.  The  head,  neck, 
and  fhoulders  are  very  fmall  in  proportion  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  body;  the  tail  is  nearly 
as  long  as  the  body,  thick  near  the  rump,  and  • 
tapering  towards  the  end ; the  Ikin  is  covered 
with  a Ihort  fur,  excepting  the  head  and  the 
ears,  which  bear  a flight  refemblance  to  thofe 
of  the  hare.  We  are  not  told,  however,  from 
the  formation  of  its  ftomach,  to  what  clafs  of 
quadrupedes  it  belongs  ; from  its  eating  grafs, 
which  it  has  been  feen  to  do,  one  would  be  apt 
to  rank  it  among  tl^e  ruminant  animals ; but 
from  the  canine  teeth  which  it  is  found  to  have, 
we  may  on  the  other  hand  fuppofe  it  to  bear 
fome  relation  to  the  carnivorous.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  it  can-  be  claffed  with  none 
more  properly,  than  with  animals  of  the  gerbua 
kind,  as  its  hind  legs  are  fo  much  longer  than 
the  fore ; it  moves  alfo  precifely  in  the  fame 
manner,  taking  great  bounds  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  at  a time,  and  thus  fometimes  efcaping 
even  the  fleeteft  greyhound,  with  which  Mr. 
Banks  purfued  it.  One  of  them  that  was  kil- 
led, proved  to  be  good  food ; but  a fecond, 
which  weighed  eighty-four  pounds,  and  was  not 
yet  come  to  its  full  growth,  was  found  to  be 
much  inferior. 

With  this  laft-deferibed  and  laft-difCovered 
animal,  I fhall  conclude  the  hiftory  of  quadru- 
pedes, which  of  all  parts  of  natural  knowledge 
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feems  to  have  been  defcribed  the  moft  accurately. 
As  thefe,  from  their  figure,  as  well  as  their 
fagacity,  bear  the  neareft  refemblance  to  man, 
and  from  their  ufes  or  enmities  are  the  moft 
refpedtable  parts  of  the  inferior  creation ; fo  it 
was  his  intereft,  and  his  pleafure,  to  make  him- 
felf  acquainted  with  their  hiftory.  It  is  pro- 
bable therefore  that  time,  which  enlarges  the 
fphere  of  our  knowledge  in  other  parts  of  learnr 
ing,  can  add  but  very  little  to  this.  The  addi- 
tion of  a new  quadrupede  to  the  catalogue  al- 
ready known,  is  of  no  fmall  confequence,  and 
happens  but  feldom ; for  the  number  of  all  is 
fo  few,  that  wherever  a new  one  is  found,  it 
becomes  an  objedt  worthy  our  beft  attention. 
It  may  take  refuge  in  its  native  deferts  from  our 
purfuits,  but  not  from  our  curiofity. 

But  it  is  very  different  with  the  inferior 
ranks  of  the  creation  j the  claffes  of  birds,  of 
fifties,  and  of  infesfts,  are  all  much  more  nume- 
rous, and  more  incompletely  known.  The 
quadrupede  is  poffeffed  of  no  arts  of  efcaping, 
which  we  are  not  able  to  overcome ; but  the 

f 

bird  removes  itfelf  by  its  fwiftnefs,  the  -fifties 
find  proteilion  in  their  native  element,  ancTin- 
fedts  are  fecured  in  their  minutenefs,  numbers, 
and  variety.  Of  all  thefe,  therefore,  we  have 
but  a very  inadequate  catalogue,  and  though 
the  lift  be  already  very  large,  yet  every  houi"  is 
adding  to  its  extent. 
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In  fail,  all  knowledge  is  pleafant  only  as  the 
objeft  of  it  contributes  to  render  man  happy ; 
and  tlie  fervices  of  quadruped'es  being  fo  very 
nccefl'ary  to  him  in  every  fituation,  he  is  parti- 
cularly intereftcd  in  their  hiftory  : without  their 
aid,  what  a wretched  and  forlorn  creature  would 
he  have  been  ! the  principal  part  of  his  food,, 
his  cloathing,  and  his  amufements,  are  derived 
wholly  from  them,  and  he  may  be  confidered  as 
a great  lord,  fometimes  cherifhijig  his  humble 
dependants,  and  fometimes  terrifying  the  refrac- 
torv,  to  contribute  to  his  delight  ajid^'conve- 
niencies. 

The  horfe  and  the  afs,  the  elephant,  the  ca^ 
mel,  the  lama,  and  the  rein-deer,  contribute  to 
eafe  his  fatigues,  and  to  give  him  that  fwiftnefs 
which  he  wants  from  nature.  By  their  affilfance, 
he  changes  place  without  labour;  he  attains 
health  without  wearinefs  ; his  pride  is  enlarged 
by  the  elegance  of  equipage ; and  other  animals 
are  purfued  with  a certainty  of  fucceis.  It 
were  happy  indeed  for  man,  if  while  converting 
thefe  quadrupedes  to  his  own  benefit,  he  had 
not  turned  them  to  the  deftrudtion  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures ; he  has  employed  fome  of  them 
for  the  purpofes  of  war,' and  they  have  con- 
formed to- his  noxious  ambition  with  but  too 
fatal  an  obedience. 

The  cowj  the  fheep,  the  deer,  and  all  their 
Voi.  IV,  varieties, 
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varieties,  are  neceflary  to  him,  though  in  a dif- 
ferent manner.  Their  'flefh  makes  the  princi- 
pal luxuries  of  his  table,  and  their  wool  or 
ikins  the  chief  ornament  of  his  perfon.  Even 
thofe  nations  that  are  forbid  to  touch  any 
thing  that  has  life,  cannot  wholly  difpenfe  with 
their  afliftance.  The  milk  of  thefe  animals 
make  a principal  part  of  the  food  of  every 
country,  and  often  repairs  thofe  conftitutions 
that  have  been  broken  by  difeafe  or  intempe- 
rance. 

The  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  ferret,  may  be 
confidered  as  having  deferted  from  their  fellow- 
quadrupedes,  to  lift  themfelves  under  the  con- 
du£l  and  protedtion  of  man.  At  his  command 
they  exert  all  their  fervices  againft  fuch  ani- 
[ mals  as  they  are  capable  of  deftroying,  and  fol- 
low them  into  places  where  he  himfelf  wants 
abilities  to  purfue. 

As  there  is  thus  a numerous  tribe,  that  he 
has  taken  into  protedfion,  and  that  fupplies 
his  neceffities  and  amufements,  fo  there  is  alfo 
a ftill  more  numerous  pne,  that  wages  an  un- 
equal combat  againft  him,  and  thus  call  forth 
his  courage  and  his  induftry.  Were  it  not  for 
the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  the  rhinoceros, 
and  the  bear,  he  would  fcarce  know  his  own 
powers,  and  the  fuperiority  of  human  art  over 
brutal  fiercenefs.  Thefe  fen'e  to  excite,  and 

put 
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put  his  nobler  paflions  into  motion.  He  at- 
tacks them  in  their  retreat,  faces  them  with  re- 
folution,  and  feldom  fails  of  coming  off  with  a 
vidfory.  He  thus  becomes  hardier  and  better 
in  the  ifruggle,  and  learns  to  know  and  to  va- 
lue his  own  fuperiority. 

As  the  laft-mentioned  animals  are  called  forth 
by  his  boldeft  efforts,  fo  the  numerous  tribe  ©f 
the  fmaller  vermin  kind  excite  his  continual 
vigilance  and  caution  ; his  various  arts  and 
powers  have  been  no  where  more  manifeff, 
than  in  the  extirpation  of  thofe  that  multiply 
with  fuch  prodigious  fecundity.  Neither  their 
agility  nor  their  minutenefs  can  fecure  them 
from  his  purfuits ; and  though  they  may  in- 
feft,  they  are  feldom  found  materially  to  injure 
him. 

In  this  manner  we  fee,  that  not  only  human 
want  is  fupplied,  but  that  human  wit  is  fhar- 
pened,  by  the  humbler  partners  of  man  in  the 
creation.  By  this  we  fee,  that  not  only  their 
benefits,  but  their  depredations  are  ufeful,  and 
that  it  has  wifely  pleafed  Providence  to  place 
us  like  victors  in  a fubdued  country,  where  we 
have  all  the  benefit  of  conqueft,  without  being 
fo  fecure,  as  to  run  into  the  floth  and  exceffes 
of  a certain  and  undifturbed  poll'effion..  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  thofe  writers  who  are  con- 
tinually finding  immediate  benefit  in  every  pro- 
duction, 
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dudlon,  fee  but  half  way  into  the  general  fyfietn 
of  nature.  Experience  mufl  every  hour  in-, 
form  us,  that  all  animals  are  not  formed  for  ouc 
ufe  ; but  we  may  be  equally  well  aflured,  that 
thofe  conveniencies  which  we  want  from  their 
friendfhip,  are  well  repaid  by  that  vigilance 
which  we  procure -from  tlieir  enmity. 


END  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 
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